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A PROBLEM UNSOLVED. 
By W. J. Henderson. 


“T believe that for an intellectual man only 
two courses are open; either he ought to marry 
some simple, dutiful woman who will bear him 
children, and see to the household matters, and 
love him in a trustful spirit without jealousy of 


his occupations; or else, on the other hand, he 


ought to marry some highly intelligent lady, 
able to carry her education far beyond school 
experiences, and willing to become a companion 
in the arduous paths of intellectual labor.”— 
Puitie GILBERT HAMERTON, in The Intellec- 
tual Life. 


CHAPTER I. 
“THERE'S STRANGE NEWS COME.” 


IVE o’clock on a winter 
afternoon. The city 
editor’s assistant, 
with a submissive air 
but a practiced eye, 
had read all the even- 
ing papers and had 
nervously clipped out 
the items of news 
which required fur- 

ther investigation and development, before 
they could be written up for this great 
morning daily. The assistant had written 
in a sprawling hand a memorandum of 
each in the assignment book, together with 
memoranda of previously announced meet- 
ings, lectures, et cetera, carefully preserved 
under the proper date in a big book called 
the blotter, and had left a space opposite 
each assignment for a reporter’s name. 
The city editor with a mien of importance 
and an air of judicial deliberation, was 
slowly selecting the men for the various 
duties and scratching down their names. 
The gas burned brightly in the city 


department room: A dozen or more re- 
porters were hard at work writing up 
their “day copy,” which must all be 
turned into the night city editor before 
work on the evening assignments was be- 
gun. Most of the reporters had their 
coats off and their sleeves rolled up, for 
the room was insufferably hot and the air 
foul. Some were smoking cigars, others 
pipes. Very few were not smoking. 
The two or three who had finished their 
copy were sitting on a long table in the 
center of the room conversing in low 
tones. 

“ [ll bet two dollars,” said one of them, 
“that it'll be just my luck to get a politi- 
val meeting in Harlem to-night or a 
Brooklyn obituary, because I want to 
get a chance to drop in at the Athletic 
Games at the Garden.” 

“ Always in training, Frank?” rejoined 
Archie Turner, who was sitting beside 
him. 

“You be hanged!” said the man ad- 
dressed as Frank ; “ we can’t all be univer- 
sal geniuses like you. That’s my fad, and 
I like to-——” ° 

“Mr. Braithwaite!” 
editor. 

Frank slid down off the table and go- 
ing over to his chief, held a short parley 
with him. Then he returned to Archie 
and said : 

“ He’s got a regular streak of emotional 
charity to-night. He’s assigned me to 
the games.” 

“You can’t get more than half a col- 
umn out of them,” suggested Turner. 

“ Well, I’d rather make three dollars 


valled the city 
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doing a job I like than two on a job I 
don’t like. Where are you going to feed 
to-night?” 

“ Don’t know yet.” 

“Well, I mean if nothing interferes.” 

“Think Vl feed at the Felloweraft.” 

“T’m tired of eating at the club. Let’s 
go and tackle that new table d’héte in 
West 23d Street. Silliman says it’s 
bang-up.” 

Just then the managing editor, a very 
mighty personage, came to the door of 
his room and called Turner, who returned 
after a minute’s interview. 

“Well,” he said, “lve got to do the 
Bijou Opera House to-night, so either 
place will suit me for dinner.” 

“What's at the Bijou?” 

“Nat Goodwin in ‘Turned Up’ 
‘Lend Me Five Shillings.’ ” 
An office boy came up 
Turner a telegram, saying : 

“That came about an 
Turner.” 

Archie took the message and said to 
the boy: 

“The editor-in-chief, and the manag- 
ing editor call me Mr. Turner. [ll 
trouble you to do the same.” 

Whereupon the oftice boy departed 
with an expression of murderous hate on 
his face, while Archie read the following 
despatch : 


and 
and handed 


hour ago, 


New York, Jan. 22. 


Come and dine with meat Martinelli’s. Have 
important news. 


(Signed) JOHN MEAD. 


“ That settles it,” said Archie to Braith- 
waite. 

“ What?” 

“Mead says he has important news 
and wants me to meet him at dinner.” 

“ Wonder what the deuce he’s been in- 
venting now.” 

“Lord knows,” said Archie, putting 
on his overcoat; “if Edison don’t look 
out Mead ‘Il do him up. I tell you, 
Frank, he’s the cleverest scientific sharp 
I know, and I know most of them.” 

“Well,” grumbled Braithwaite, “Tl 
have to go and feed at the club for com- 
pany, I guess.” 

“Sorry for you, Frankie,” answered 
Archie, as he meee toward the door, 
“but Mead’s telegram means business.” 
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At six o’clock Archie Turner, expert 
reporter and versatile writer gene rally , en 
tered an uptown restaurant and sat down 
opposite John Mead, aged thirty-three 
years, a rising young scientist with a face 
indicating that extraordinary capacity for 
hard work, which has been 
but is more akin to the rarer gift of faith, 

“Now, Jack,” said Archie, when the 
soup had been removed ; “I suppose we 
may get down to business, Ww hat’s up?” 

«“ W ell,” responded Mead, “ did I ever 
mention to you my uncle, Peter Mead?” 

“ Hanged if I know. Hold ol—yes, 
you did. When we were in college—no, 
it was just after your father’s death, old 
man, you told me that your only living 
relation was an uncle in Boston.” 

“That’s it. I used to be very fond of 
Uncle Peter when I was a little fellow 
and he was occasionally a visitor at our 
house. But after I came from college 
and settled down to work I saw very little 
of him, and since father’s funeral | have 
neither seen nor heard of him till to-day, 
This afternoon a dispatch came to the 
office for me. Here it is—it’s from my 
uncle’s housekeeper.” 

Archie took the telegram and read as 
follows : 


ealled genius, 


Boston, Jan. 22. 
Your uncle dying. Wants to see you. Come 
at once. 
ELIZABETH JERVIS. 

Archie looked up inquiringly. 

“This is important news, to be sure, 
old fellow.” 

“Well,” said John, “I’m not going to 
mince matters with you Archie. I still 
have some fondness for my old uncle, for 
he was always kind to me, though he 
never would be serious about it. He’s 
always joking and pretending to be eyn- 
ical, but he’s all right at heart; and I 
could talk to him, I think, just as I’m 
going to talk to you. Uncle Peter is 
very rich—I don’t know how rich—but 
his wealth would be fabulous to such 
poor fellows as you and I, Now I can’t 
imagine why Uncle Peter should send for 
me in his last hours if he didn’t mean to 
leave me something. I needn’t snivel to 
you, Archie, about wishing that my uncle 
could live to enjoy his money. He’s over 
seventy-five and he’s dying. Those are 
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facts. To pretend that my love for my 
uncle, and the honest sorrow I feel at his 
approaching death prevent me from feel- 
ing anxious about the money, would be to 
assume a beatific goodness that exists only 
in heroes of romance, and is not true to 
human nature. It’s a question whether 
this money goes to charities or comes to 
me. Archie, it would be a blessing be- 
yond estimation to me. With money, I 
need no longer make my brain the slave 
of a corporation, but could devote it to 
the advance of science. With money, the 
ideal intellectual life would be open to me, 
and I might do something for science that 
would endure and add to the general wel- 
fare of humanity. Without money, I may 
labor for years without reaching a position 
where this is possible. Do you blame me 
for being somewhat anxious ?” 

“My dear fellow, no. What you have 
said does you infinite credit. I never knew 
aman more honest and less hypocritical 
than you. I can readily understand your 
feelings ; but for my part I can’t see that 
you have any cause to be anxious.” 

" “Why not?” 

“If your uncle intended to leave his 
money, or the bulk of it to charity, he 
wouldn’t have sent for you. Your tele- 
gram would have come after his death to 
inform you that he was gone. But he, 
himself, wants you. Be sure that he 
means to leave you something.” 

“Well, I think you must be right. 
But I cannot help some anxiety. You 
see I had grown accustomed to my pres- 
ent position, and had arranged my private 
work to accord with it. I had given up 
most of the dreams of ten years ago, and 
I had ceased to regard my uncle and his 
wealth as possible factors in my future. 
He and I had drifted apart and I should 
not have thought of him unkindly if he 
had died without remembering me. But 
this telegram has changed the aspect of 
affairs and completely upset me.” 

“You will go to Boston to-night, of 
course ? ”” 

“Yes, I have leave of absence and I 
start at 11 o’clock.” 

Archie looked steadily into his friend’s 
face for a moment, then he summoned a 
waiter and ordered two absinthe cock- 
tails. 


UNSOLVED. 


“I'll trouble you to do the same.” 


“For goodness’ sake, Archie,” began 
Mead. 

“Come off, Jack,” was the response. 
“You need something to steady you and 
this will do it. And after we have fin- 
ished our cigars you come along with me 
to the Bijou for an hour or so, and then 
I'll go with you to your rooms, get your 
gripsack and see you aboard your train 
before I go down to write up my slush.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“’rIs STRANGE THAT DEATH SHOULD 


SING.” 


JINGLE, jingle ! 

The bell beside the bed had been rung 
feebly. The nurse, who was half dozing 
by the fire, as the morning light stole 
timidly through the curtained window, 
rose and moved noiselessly to the bedside. 

“ What is it, sir? ” she said. 

“Oh, you’re alive, eh?” rejoined the 
sick man in a faint voice. “I began to 
think it was you that was dying instead 
of me. I want a drink.” 

The nurse went to a little table and 
poured out a warm drink for the sufferer. 
He drank it slowly and with ill-concealed 
relish. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed, letting the 
nurse take the glass from his lips, “ that’s 
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fine—fine stuff to give a man—who has 
lived on champagne.” 

“It'll do you good, sir.” 

“Rubbish. Nothing will do me any 
good, “ig 
it were the greatest joke in the world, 
“I’m going to die.” 

“We hope not, sir.” 

“See here, Mary; [ll die—if I like.” 

Laughing again as heartily as he could 
in his enfeebled condition, Peter Mead 
turned his back upon the patient nurse. 
Presently, however, he moved again. 

“ Anything—be en heard from Mr. 
John?” he inquired. 

“Not yet, sir.” 

“Humph! And yet they say he’s an 
expert in—electricity.” 

And he laughed again. Peter Mead 
seemed to think that his sickness and ap- 
proaching death were of a humorous na- 
ture. “It beats all,” Mary was wont to 
say, “how he laughs over it. It gives 
me the shivers sometimes.” But it was 
no new thing for Peter Mead to laugh at 
serious matters. All his life he had con- 


strued facts according to his faney, and 
found that rose-colored spectacles bridged 
not only the nose of imagination but also 


most of the difficulties of life. More than 
that, he bade fair to make them bridge 
the chasm of death, a feat in mental en- 
gineering which has often been attempted 
without encouraging results. 

The rain fell in a steady, dogged man- 
ner and the streets of Boston presented 
that particularly damp aspect which they 


said the sick man, laughing as if 
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always have in a storm and which results 
from the water's having so much diff- 
culty in finding its way out. A cab was 
rattling along, ‘and the nurse stole to the 
cinden to gaze at it with empty curios. 
ity. Her surprise was only moment: ry, 
when she saw the vehicle stop in front of 
the house. The sick man’s ears were as 
quick as his intellect. 

“Did I hear a carriage?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mary. 

“That’s John; he’s come at last.” 

A minute later a servant tapped faint- 
ly at the door and informed the nurse 
that Mr. John Mead would come up at 
once to see his uncle. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Mead, 
him come.” 

The nurse began to bustle about and 
smooth the pillows and bed clothes, but 
the sick man stopped her. 

“ John will not expect to see me die 
in evening dress,” he said, laughing. 

The young man ente red the room and 
went str aight to his uncle’s bedside. 

“5 have come, uncle Peter,” he said. 

“That’s right,” said his uncle, taking 
his hand feebly ; “it’s real hearty of you 
to come and see the old man die.” 

“Oh, Uncle Peter!” exclaimed John; 
“don’t talk that way. You are worth a 
dozen dead ,men yet.” 

“ More, John. ‘I’m worth all the dead 
men in Boston; for I have a fortune 
and they haven’t anything but the clothes 
they’re buried in.” 

John was forced to 
uncle began to laugh. 

“’m glad to see you so cheerful, Uncle 
Peter,” he said. 

“Go down and get some breakfast, 
John,” was the invalid’s answer. 

“Would it not be more agreeable to 
you to have me remain here?” 

“No. Go and eat. I’m not going to 
die for some time yet.” 

And John was obliged to obey. He 
ate his breakfast alone ‘and in silence, his 
mind occupied with the strange circum- 
stances of his situation. When he had 
completed the meal he returned to his 
uncle’s bed-room. The invalid was lying 
on his back with his hands folded across 
his breast, and his eyes staring vacantly 
at the ceiling. The pallor of his face 


“let 


smile when his 

















Like that of Paeana. 
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and the coldness of his eve made John 
start. The old man seemed to see him 
without looking at him. 

“Don’t jump, John. 
he said. 

“ Uncle,” 
way.” 

“ John,” said Mr. 


I’m alive—yet,” 
said John, “don’t speak that 


Mead, “I’m not go- 
ing to change my character in my last 
hours to suit any man. Now tell me— 
what you have been doing—what you 
hope to do.” 

The young man sat down by his 
uncle’s bedside, and entered into an ac- 
count of his labors as an employee of the 
electric lighting company, and described 
his hopes and ambition for the future. 

“Too bad, too bad,” said Mr. Mead, 
when the recital was finished. “ Too bad 
your father lost all his money before he 
died—instead of leaving it to you. You 
could pursue your labors independently, 
if you were rich.” 

“That is true, Uncle Peter.” 

“T was right. You’re not a bad sort 
of a fellow, John.” 

“Thank you, uncle.” 

“Don’t thank me. 
ly, John. I must go soon. 


Let’s speak plain- 
I have made 


my will and you will have enough to— 
pursue your studies.” 


“Uncle Peter,” said John, “ you place 
me in an awkward position. But I'll 
speak frankly as I believe you want me 
to speak. What you say puts my mind 
at rest and makes me very sanguine for 
the future. If you could but give me the 
money and live to see me use it, I think 
you would not regret your generosity.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the dying man, 
with a show of energy; “no humbug 
about you—John. Give me your hand ; 
you're an honest man.” 

John took the old man’s hand, which 
was cold and damp. For a moment Mr. 
Mead seemed to gro-y faint. John beck- 
oned the nurse, who was standing at the 
window with the doctor. Both came to 
the bedside. The dying man rallied and 
opening his eyes, gazed at the physician. 

“ Oh, doctor,” he said, trying to shake 
his head ; “ your oceupation’s gone as far 
—as I am—concerned. My train is 
waiting. I’m off.” 

For a few minutes the silence was un- 
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broken save by the labored breathing of 
the sufferer. Then he spoke again. 

“ | declare—it’s almost as much trouble 
to die—as it is—to live. I shall have to 
accept the advice—given to Mrs, Dombey 

and make an effort.” 

During the next half hour only the 
ticking of the physician’s watch was au- 
dible. At the end of that time Mr. Mead 
made a slight movement as if to place 
his head more comfortably, and said: 

“1 think Pll go now.” 

Drawing a long breath he seemed to 
sink down into the pillows like a child, 
Then all was very still. The physician 
closed his watch with a loud snap, and 
said : 

“Mr. Mead, your uncle is dead.” 

And John felt with a sudden shock 
that he stood alone in the world, and 
knew in an instant that in the departure 
of this kind and cheerful soul, he had lost 
a friend whose worth was beyond rubies. 

The next day, shortly after breakfast, 
John received the card of Barrington 
Brown, Attorney and Counsellor-at-law, 
Master in Chancery, ete, and the card 
was soon followed by a short, fat, nervous 
man, who looked as if he was always 
afraid of being late at an appointment, 
and who bowed to John with the regular- 
ity of a clock pendulum. 

“(Good morning, Mr. Mead,” he said. 
“TI have come, sir, as you may possibly 
have surmised or otherwise judged, to 
acquaint you with and make known to 
you the last will and testament of the de- 
ceased, Peter Mead, brother to your late 
father.” 

John was strongly tempted to smile at 
the legal affectation of the little man’s 
language, and he could not avoid think- 
ing how characteristic of his uncle it was 
to have chosen such a man for his attor- 
ney. Repressing his inclination, how- 
ever, he ushered the nervous lawyer into 
the library and bade him be sez ated. 

“It may be, or perhaps is, the fact,” 
began Mr. Brown, glancing anxiously 
about the room in search of a clock, and 
speaking with an extreme haste not in 
accordance with the cireumlocution of 
his sentences, “that you are already ac- 
quainted with the wishes of your uncle, 
Peter Mead, deceased, as expressed in 
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the document called his will, and where- 
unto e 

«No,” said John, blandly interrupting 
the stream of speech ; “ my uncle did not 
tell me anything about his will, though he 
intimated that he had left me something.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Barrington 
Brown. 

He rose from his chair, looked behind 
him anxiously for a clock, and not seeing 
any, took out his watch, glanced at it, 


me 
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He drew the will from his pocket and 
at once began to read it, making no 
pauses except those which were rendered 
necessary by the entire absence of air 
from the lungs. John was unable to un- 
derstand the meaning of the document 
and plainly told Mr. Brown so. The 
lawyer explained, in the most perspicuous 
terms contained in his overladen yocabu- 
lary, that Peter Mead, deceased, had 
made John Mead, his nephew, the sole 


3A 
’ 
a 


In the drawing rcom. 


shut it with a little crash, drew a red 
bandanna and sonorously blew his nose, 
turned around three times and sat down 
in his chair with a thud. 

“The late Peter Mead, deceased,” he 
began, “was a man of uncommon, un- 


usual and otherwise singular habits of 


” 


mind or thought. He was-——— 
“My dear Mr. Brown,” said John, 

again blandly interrupting him, “I know 

your time is exceedingly valuable, and I 

must return to New York to-day.” 
“Ah!” exclaimed the lawyer. 


heir to an estate, consisting of the house 
in which they at present sat, three stores 
in Washington Street, and interest paying 
securities amounting to about three-quar- 
ters of a million, the sum total being con- 
siderably more than one million of dol- 
lars. John was astounded. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, when he could 
speak, “I’m a millionaire!” 

“There can be no dispute, question, 
denial, or other manner of doubt about 
that,” said Mr. Brown, oracularly. 

For a few minutes John was too much 
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"| think he'll do.’ 


confused in mind to have any very clear 
ideas. Then one came to him. 

“Was there not some condition?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir,” said the lawyer; “but this 
passage is doubtless the one to which your 
thought refers, returns, or otherwise goes 
back: ‘Whereas, the aforesaid John 
Mead has not possessed more than $50 at 
a time within the past eight years, to the 
best of testator’s knowledge and belief; 
and whereas, he is, therefore, inexperi- 
enced, unpracticed, and otherwise un- 
skilled in the care of large sums of money, 
I do hereby admonish, counsel, recom- 
mend and otherwise advise him to pro- 
cure the assistance of an intelligent and 
accomplished woman ; or, in other words, 
to marry. And I desire it, moreover, to 
be understood that this is not a com- 
mand, but a request. But if the afore- 
said John Mead does not comply with 
said request, said John Mead is not so 
wise as the testator hereinbefore men- 
tioned hopes, believes and otherwise 
opines that he is.’’ 

“Mr. Brown,” said John, “did vou 
draw up that will?” 

“No, sir. Your uncle, Peter Mead, 
deceased, wrote this will with his own 


hand, and I merely added to it a few of 
those explanatory and descriptive epi- 
thets, without which a legal document js 
bare, empty, inelegant or otherwise defi- 
cient in majesty.” 

“Well, sir,” said John, “I shall think 
the request over. I may say to you, 
however, that I have no present intention 
of marrying.” 

The lawyer buried his nose in the will 
again for a few moments, and said: 

“T find nothing herein contained 
which can compel, force, or otherwise 


bind you to marry.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“YOUR FACE HATH GOT FIVE HUNDRED 
POUNDS A YEAR.” 


“WeLL, John, how much did he leave 
you?” 

“All he had, Archie.” 

“ That’s indefinite ; how much?” 

“Something over a million.” 

“Great Scott!” 

Archie leaned back in his chair, blew 
a huge cloud of smoke at the ceiling, and 
stared at John with kindling eyes. Then 
he leaned forward and gripped his friend’s 
hand hard. 

“What a chance for your future, old 
man!” 

“Yes, I have the means with which to 
work now.” 

“And you'll do it. 
got to publish it.” 

“Publish it ?” 

“Of course. Man alive, you can’t 
hide a million under a bushel. Your 
friends have got to know about it, and a 
paragraph in the personal column will 
save you a heap of bother.” 

John finally consented to the insertion 
of a few lines, which astonished his friends 
in scientific circles, and suddenly reminded 
some of the daughters of Mammon that 
they used to know Henry Mead very well, 
and that it was strange they had not seen 
his son in all these years. 

“T declare,” said Mrs. Gunning Break- 
hurst, when her husband read the item at 
the breakfast table; “there can be no 
question about it. That is John Mead, 
the son of Henry Mead, who lost all his 


And now we’ve 
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money in wheat. I remember the boy in 
college. He was at Yale or Princeton, 
and was a famous oarsman, or football 
player, or something. And he has been 
working in an electric light factory. 
Well, well; but he'll drop that now, of 
course. Why, Gunning, he’s a sort of 
distant relation of ours.” 

“Is he, my dear?” said Mr. Gunning 
Breakhurst, looking up from the paper. 
“1’m sure I never knew it.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” she exclaimed. “ His 
father’s sister was married to Courter 
Price, who was a second cousin of my 
first husband.” 

‘4 see,” said Mr. Gunning Break- 
hurst, dryly ; “that makes his relationship 
to me very distinct.” 

“T’m sure you ought to be proud of 
it,” said Mrs. Breakhurst. “ His uncle 
has left him more than a million.” 

“And he is a talented young man,” 
added Mr. Breakhurst in soothing tones. 
“T shall be very glad to make his ac- 
quaintance.” 

“So shall I—that is—well, you see, 
Gunning, I don’t know whether I ought 
to write a note to the young man and in- 
vite him to eall or not. He miglit 7" 


“Yes, he might, after all these years,” 


said Mr. Breakhurst, smiling. “Still, I 
think if I were you, I'd risk it.” 

“Good gracious, though!” exclaimed 
she. “I don’t know where he lives. I 
wonder where he does live, anyhow.” 

“When I go down town,” said her hus- 
band, rising, “I'll see if his address is in 
the directory.” 

Mr. Breakhurst accordingly searched 
the directory with the diligence of a 
thoughtful husband, and found that John 
Mead, electrician, occupied rooms in a 
wholly unmentionable neighborhood lying 
west of Washington Square. And this 
accounts for the arrival in this anony- 
mous district of a peculiarly distinguished 
missive, addressed in. a large Gothie 
handwriting, to Mr. John Mead, en ville. 


1593 Maptson AvE., January 31. 
Dear Mr. Mead: 

You will be surprised to hear from me, I am 
sure; but since your dear father’s death, we 
have entirely lost track of you. (“I should say 
so,” thought John.) It was not until we read 
of your uncle’s death (“Oh, the power of gold,” 
thought John) that we knew you were still in 
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New York. Some one told me that you had 
gone west. Since you are here, I hasten to say 
that, as old friends of your father, we should be 
very glad to renew our acquaintance with you, 
So _— come and dine with us (informally) 
on Monday evening at 6.30. 
Yours sincerely, 
Epitn Breakuurst, 

When Archie Turner came to see 
John that evening, the missive was shown 
to him with due ceremony. 

“Say, Archie,” said John, “ what am I 
to do about this?” 

“My dear boy,” replied Archie, “I 
fail to see any way out of it. If your 
father’s old friends are anxious to be po- 
lite to you now, I’m afraid you'll have to 
endure it.” 

“Well, but I’m not in search of social 
pleasures.” 

“No, I know you’re not. But you 
can’t avoid meeting some people who 
used to know you in your prosperous 
days, and are willing to renew the ac- 
quaintance where it left off. It’s the way 
of the world, Jack; and you must have 
relaxations, my dear boy. You can’t go 
and shut yourself up in a scientific labora- 
tory, and never see anyone except me 
and your electric friends. It won't do. 
‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,’ you know. I don’t advise you to 
become a society man, because you 
wouldn’t do it, if I begged you to ever so 
much. But you can’t be a recluse.” 

John Meaa looked thoughtful. 

“T suppose,” he said, at length, “that 
you are right, Archie. Anyhow, Mrs. 
Breakhurst’s intentions may be very 
kind. I'll go.” 

“That’s wise,” said Archie. “ And let 
me tell you something else, Jack. There’s 
no sense in your living down here now. 
Why don’t you take rooms somewhere 
uptown.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to live uptown.” 

“Why not?” 

And the more John thought about it, 
the greater became his inability to an- 
swer that question in a satisfactory way. 
So it happened that he not only dined 
with the Breakhursts, but also gave up his 
abode in the unmentionable neighborhood 
west of Washington Square, and entered 
into the possession of a seemly bachelor 
apartment within gunshot of Gramercy 


’ 
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Park. John did not easily find his way 
into the customs of a millionaire. He 
made some inquiries in Boston as to the 
business ability of Barrington Brown, his 
late uncle’s quaint lawyer, and learning 
that he was a shrewd and trustworthy 
man, committed to his care his real 
estate in Boston. The interest pay- 
ing securities John took from his 
late uncle’s banking house in Bos- 
ton, and deposited with one of the 
great financial institutions upon 
which the old clock face of Trinity 
smiles from 10 A.M. till 3 p.m. These 
transactions were not all completed 
at the time of John’s removal up- 
town, but he was already the proud 
possessor of a bank account which 
frizhtened him, and his hand shook 
with the unfamiliar excitement of sign- 
ing a check for the first month’s rent in 
advance. The excitement had not sub- 
sided two weeks later when he signed 
another check in payment of the rental of 
a large loft to be used as his laboratory. 
Then began the delightful occupation 
of furnishing his workshop. For the 
first time John Mead realized his happy 
state. He was able to purchase instru- 
ments and machinery necessary for the 
pursuit of his investigations. He felt 
that a tangible future was before him, 
and he plunged into study and experi- 
ment with the. keen delight of a born 
thinker. He was conversant with all the 
scientific problems of the day, and he 
was master of all that had been accom- 
plished. He knew where he wished to 
go, and he moved in that direction. His 
work was systematic and had definite ob- 
jects. Never did any man begin a career 
with more certainty of brilliant results. 
He might have cried, as Edmond Dantes 
did, “The riches of Monte Cristo! The 
world is mine.” But he had yet to learn 
that in these days the possession of wealth 
gives dominion not to the man over the 
world, but to the world over the man. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“GOLD WERE AS GOOD AS TWENTY 
ORATORS.” 
“Who was he?” 
“ Who is he?” 








‘*Don’t talk as if 


| were a child! 


“What is he?” 

Those three questions were asked simul- 
taneously when the Breakhursts entered 
their opera box after the little informal 
dinner with their long-lost and new-found 
friend. The first question was asked, of 
course, by that stately representative of 
Netherland’s blood, Mrs. Kaaterskill van 
Couenhoven. The second was asked by 
T. Cholmondely James-Jones, of the 
Knickerbocker Club; and the third by 
Mrs. Brasher Smythe. And each was 
answered in ,its kind. 

“His father was Henry Mead, a rich 
man who was beguiled by the serpent of 
Wall Street,” said Mr. Van Couenhoven. 

“And who was Henry Mead?” in- 
quired Mrs. Von Couenhoven, still cold. 

“ A member of an old and well-estab- 
lished Nottinghamshire family.” 
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“English?” exclaimed the matron, 
her voice softening and her eye warming. 
“Yes, yes; as you say, he is a very dis- 
tinguished looking young man.” 

To Mr. T. Cholmondely James-Jones, 
replied Stuart Welling-Browne: “Sort 
of scientific fellah, don’t ve know; had a 
couple of millions left him by his uncle 
in Boston.” 

“ Aw; how deuced lucky.” 

“Yas; won’t have to work any moah ; 
used to work in electric lights, don’t ye 
know; but won’t work any moah.  Al- 
Ways was a swell, ye know; but down on 
his luck.” 

“ Aw; how devilish disagweeable.’ 

‘Tr 

Mrs. Brasher Smythe received her an- 


swer from Mr. Brasher Smythe, head of 


the well-known firm of Smythe, Billings 
& Jasper, bankers and brokers, dealers 
in railway securities, government bonds, 
etc. 

“Scientific sharp. Used to be electrical 
engineer, or something of that sort. Since 
his uncle left him a fortune, he has given 
up work. I understand that he’s likely 
to go into a firm in the street.” 


“ Hum-m-m,” commented Mrs. Smythe ; 
“he’s too slow ; he wouldn’t be in it.” 

“Wife always knows,” murmured Mr. 
Smythe to himself. 

It may be that at that moment John, 
unaware of the talk about him, was study- 
ing the scientific construction of Mrs. 


Gunning Breakhurst’s shoulders. At 
any rate he had abundant opportunity 
for doing so until Florence, under the 
encouraging, not to say exhorting, eyes 
of her mother, dashed into animated and 
original remarks. 

“Oh, Mr. Mead!” she exclaimed ; 
“don’t you think that Alvary is ‘simply 
ke vely a 

“ Really, I don’t know. 
judge of baritones.” 

“ Baritones!) Do you think he is a 
baritone? I know some of the critics say 
he is, but to me he is the divinest of 
tenors. When he sings ‘ Morgenlich 
leuchtend’ in ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ I just 
want to ery.” 

Here the animated conversation was 
marred by the indignant hisses of certain 
Wagnerites in the orchestra stalls. 


I’m not 
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“ Really,” declared Mrs. Breakhurst ; 
“those persons are intolerable. | quite 
agree with Mr. Wherry; they should be 
kept out of the Opera House.” 

This evening was only the beginning 
of it all. John met so many persons 
who had known his father that he began 
to think the dear old man must have 
been the most popular gentleman in New 
York. 

And another thing which dawned on 
John at this time was the fact that his 
“copy”? was more valuable than he had 
ever supposed it to be. Within three 
weeks after his accession to a fortune he 
had received proofs of two articles which 
had been lying in magazine offices for six 
months. Both editors apologized for 
having kept him waiting, and assured 
him that it would not have occurred if 
the office had not been completely upset 
by the illness of the principal reader to 
whom his manuscript had been submitted. 
It was curious, perhaps unfortunate, that 
both editors told the same story, and 
strange as it may seem, John said in his 
heart, “ All men are liars.” But as he 
laughed when he said it, one may reason- 
ably doubt that he had any hard feeling 
towards those singularly harmonious jour- 
nalists. Still other able editors, engaged in 
the difficult task of navigating certain 
periodical vessels through financial shal- 
lows, hastened to write to John to tell him 
how proud and happy they would be to 
publish in the columns of their journals 
the results of his scientific thought. And 
they one and all, with a unanimity that 
resembled fraternal accord, intimated that 
John, being a man of wealth, ought to be 
equally proud and happy to avail himself 
of this opportunity which was without 
money and without price. Which form 
of expression John rightly took to mean 
that a scientist with a fortune should not 
and would not be paid for his work by 
these same accomplished financial navi- 
gators. 

It was about this time, too, that John 
began to learn how great was the demand 
for him as a member of scientific societies 
all over the land and even across the sea. 
For the various secretaries, from him of 
the Maine Association for the Improve- 
ment of Magnetic Men to him of the 
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Louisiana Society for the reformation of 
Lost Comets, began to write to the young 
scientist and say how glad the hearts of 
his fellow-searchers after the golden facts 
of nature would be, if he would only be- 
come an annual member on payment of 
$5; and furthermore, how indescribable 
would become the eestasy of their bliss ; 
if he would make himself a life member 
by sending to the secretary a certified 
check for $50, and receiving by return 
mail a beautiful parchment inscribed 
with his name, and bearing, together with 
the great seal of the organization, some 
such striking motto as “Astra 

numen lumen” or “Exegi monumentum 
aere perennius,” Moreover, the royal 
corresponding secretary of the Royal 
Society for the Dissemination of Royal 
Scientific Knowledge, wrote to him from 
little Thick weather Street, London, E. C., 
to say that if he would send over a draft 
for £5, he could have the distinguished 
honor of becoming a fellow member with 
Lord Henry Mulligatawney, Sir Harry 
Leckit, the Lord Mayor of London, and 
the Hon. Chilcourt Beasely of the Goose- 
berries, Chunton-on-Smoky, Yorkshire. 


castra 


But to all of these pressing invitations 
John, with strange perversity, returned 
no other answer than that which is to be 


inferred from a dignified silence. On 
the other hand he had the peculiar taste 
to ally himself with that worn and ancient 
body known as the National Academy of 
Sciences, and to rest content with that. 

But he was persuaded to make his ap- 
pearance before another famous body. 
The president of that highly influential 
factor in the spread of intelligence among 
the fashionable masses, the Twenty-first 
Century Club, wrote him a long letter, 
requesting him to address the organiza- 
tion on the subject of “ Electric Motors 
and Their Future” assuring him that 
two other distinguished scientists would 
discuss his paper. With a_ perversity 
born of his unfortunate training John 
Mead did not ask advice in regard to 
this matter of any of the long lost friends 
of his father, but went straightway to 
consult a friend of his own, who had 
never been lost—in short, Archie Turner, 
a common newspaper man. 

“ Well, John,” said Archie, when the 
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matter had been laid before him, «] 
should do it, if I were you.” 

“But don’t you think it would look 
like an attempt to advertise myself? ’ 

“From a business point of view, not at 
all. A man of wealth has no need of 
that sort of advertising. But in another 
way it will afford you an opportunity of 
giving yourself some advertising which 
you certainly need.” 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“You want to make these new society 
friends of yours understand that you are 
a serious student of science, determined to 
make investigation the business of your 
life. You want to have them know that 
you do not mean to abandon your pur- 
poses because you have money, but rather 
pursue them with renewed energy. In 
short, John, you must make these people 
see that all attempts to lower you from 
the high level of athinker to the low 
plane of a superficial social prattler, who 
makes a ‘fad’ of science, are bound to 
meet with failure. Now here is an op- 
portunity to do it without a formal de- 
claration. You can speak to these people 
as one having authority, not as the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and I am sure you can 
make them understand that you are not, 
and never will be a trifler.” 

John was silent for several minutes, for 
this was an aspect of the matter that had 
not before been presented to his mind. 
The more he thought of Archie’s sugges- 
tion, the better he liked it. 

“TI believe,” he said at length, “that 
you have hit the nail on the head Archie. 
I do not want to offend any of the people 
who have been so polite to me of late, 
though their politeness dates from my ac- 
cession to a fortune.” 

“ Don’t feel displeased on that account, 
John,” said Archie. “Society’s laws are 
not so badly made as we might think. 
Society requires certain forms and cus- 
toms — all superficial, all external, | 
grant you—but all necessary to a uni- 
formity of action, speeeh and manner in 
the abscence of which social intercourse 
among a large number of people could 
not be carried on without hitches; and 
some of these forms and customs are 
possible only to a person who has moncy. 
You must take into consideration the 
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fact that Society is organized on a sup- 
posed basis of leisure and for the purpose 
of a common pleasure. Now we can’t 
blame Society for refusing to admit those 
who haven’t the means to contribute their 
share toward that common pleasure.” 

« Thanks for the sermon, Archie,” said 
John, smiling ; “ but I think I apppreciate 
all that. To return to the subject, how- 
ever, I don’t want to offend any one, as I 
said, yet I do wish to make them under- 
stand that I am not going to sacrifice 
scienceto a social career. And I think 
you are right in saying that I am offered 
a good opportunity. I shall write an ac- 
ceptance.” 

“And Society will have a spasm of 
ecstasy, which will be cured when it 
hears you,” said Archie, laughing. 

Thus it came to pass that John Mead, 
arrayed in his purple and fine linen, 
stood before that curious assemblage 
which composes the meetings of the 
Twenty-first Century Club in the Ameri 
ean Art Galleries, and discoursed in a 
language almost unintelligible to them. 
He pointed out what he believed to be 
the possibilities and the limitations of 
electric motors and gave scientific reasons 
for his beliefs. After the discussion the 
assembly descended to the main hall 
where every one was permitted to taste 
the lemonade and cake so generously 
provided. John Mead was absolutely 
bored to death by the absurd comments 
made upon his paper by the persons who 
were introduced to him. It was a very 
great relief to him when the President of 
the Club presented Miss Crosswell and 
Mr. Morton, who without further expla- 
nation stood convicted of being “an en- 
gaged couple.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mead,” said Miss Crosswell, 
“your speech was just too lovely for any- 
thing. Wasn’t it, Frank ?” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” replied Frank, 
with an air of indulgent superiority. 

“T’ll have to tell you the truth though, 
Mr. Mead,” continued Miss Crosswell, 
“because I’m just like George Washing- 
ton and cannot tell a fib. I didn’t un- 
derstand half of it. Did I, Frank ?” 

“No, of course not, Minnie,” said 
Frank, in a tone which implied that a 
woman’s intellect could not be expected 
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to grasp things clearly comprehensible to 
us men. 

“But,” continued Minnie, “I liked 
what I did understand, and I made up 
my mind that the parts which I didn’t 
understand were even better than those 
which I did; and so I enjoyed it all im- 
mensely.” 

John was charmed with the girl’s 
bright and happy air and her uncommon 
beauty, and he decided that Mr. Frank 
Morton was a very fortunate and unde- 
serving young man. 

“I’m so sorry,” said Minnie, “ that 
Beatrix wasn’t here. She would have 
liked it, too. Wouldn’t she, Frank?” 

“Oh yes, of course; she would have 
been charmed.” 

“ Beatrix,” continued Minnie, “is Miss 
Porter. She is my cousin and my dearest 
friend, and I think she’s just the most 
beautiful girl in New York. Don’t you, 
Frank ?” 

“No,” said Frank, with emphatic loy- 
alty that did him credit. 

“Yes, she is; you know she — oh 
pshaw!” exclaimed Minnie, as the force 
of Frank’s remark dawned on her; “I 
hate compliments, and you know it. Don’t 
you hate compliments, Mr. Mead ?” 

John protested that there was nothing 
in the world to which he was more hostile. 

“ Beatrix Porter is too lovely for any- 
thing,” said Minnie. “I wear her picture 
in this locket, Mr. Mead, and you shall 
see for yourself.” 

The girl opened the locket and lifted it 
for John’s inspection. And looking into 
it he saw a face like that of Paeana, daugh- 
ter of Corflambo, which was “ fair as ever 
yet saw living eye.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“WHAT WOULD YOU WITH THE PRIN- 
CEss ? ” 


SHE was beautiful. Her hair was a 
deep, rich brown, and her eyes were two 
hazel infinities. Her nose was as straight 
and as fair as a ray of light; and her 
milk-white teeth hid behind her crimson 
lips like hyacinths ambushed in roses. 
She was as noble in stature as a Norse 
Goddess, but as sweet and round as a 
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Greek Nereid. Her bearing was like 
the polished front of Pride herself, and 
the poise of her round head upon her 
dazzling neck published incessantly the 
aspiration of her spirit. Yet she sat in 
a chair luxuriously designed to woo the 
form from action, gazed idly over the top 
of her book into the smoldering wood 
fire, and shivered. A knock at the door 
caused her to turn her head slowly and 
say in a petulant tone : 

“ Well, what is it?” 

A maid entered with a card on a salver. 

“Patrice,” said Beatrix Porter, “I 
thought I told you I was not to be dis- 
turbed.” 

“ Pardon, 
Crosswell said 

“Qh, it’s Minnie, is it? Well, why 
don’t you tell her to come up at once?” 

A minute later Minnie entered the 
room. 

“That you, Min?” said Beatrix, not 
lifting her head. 

“Yes,” replied Minnie, as she bent over 
and kissed her lightly on the forehead. 
Then she stood back and gazed admiringly 
at Beatrix, while she exclaimed : 


Mademoiselle, but Miss 


” 


“Oh, but don’t you look lazy!” 
“]T don’t know how I look ”—which 


was a statement Beatrix never could 
make without violating the truth—* but 
I feel very comfortable. Take off your 
things and be comfortable along with 
me, Minnie.” 

“Can’t do it, dear; haven't time. 
You’re a wonder, Beatrix, I do declare. 
No one would think you were the same 
girl who is so full of life at afternoon teas 
and dinner parties, at dances and balls. 
How do you manage it ? ” 

“By doing this kind of thing pretty 
much all the rest of the time. If I were 
on the goall the day as you are, I should 
not shine at all in the evening. You do, 
though. You’re the wonder, Min; not I.” 

“None of us can be a wonder when 
you’re around, Beatrix,” said Minnie, 
with frank admiration. 

“You’re too generous, Min. 
new?” 

“ Nothing—not even a new play ; but 
you know that as well as I do.” 

“Yes,” said Beatrix, nestling more 
closely in her cushions. 


What’s 
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“ What are you reading?” 

Beatrix turned the book up so as te 
show the title. 

“Is it good?” asked Minnie. 

“Like all the rest of them?” said 
Beatrix ; “full of silly girl and sillier 
man.” 

“ But there are better novels than that, 
novels that mean something.” 

“Yes, I know. You brought me one 
and I couldn’t read more than a dozen 
pages. ‘Robert Elsmere,’ wasn’t it? 
Sort of a Sunday school book. Oh dear, 
life is so dull.” 

“ You need occupation for your mind, 
Beatrix ; you should study something.” 

“Study! My dear! Why, I speak 
French like a chatelaine. I play all os 
Chopin’s valses; I paint in water colors, 
and I can—but won’t—do seventeen dif- 
ferent kinds of fancy work. What more?” 

“ Why not take up something serious ?” 

“T’ve tried it—that is, I had to when 
I was at school. I learned that bodies 
fall to the earth because of gravity, and 
that heat was a mode of motion. It didn’t 
appear to me to be interesting. I learned 
that we remember by the laws of associa- 
tion. I have forgotten the laws, but I 
always remember my dinner engage- 
ments. It’s all very stupid and tire- 
some, Minnie.” 

Her cousin did not find another sug- 
gestion at her tongue’s end, so she changed 
the subject, seeking one more congenial 
to her listener. 

“Why didn’t you come to the meeting 
of the Twenty-first Century Club the 
other night ?” 

“ Because I didn’t care about meeting 
this new man—what’s his name ?—Mead.” 

“Why not?” 

“He must be an awful cad, Minnie—a 
fellow who’s been working in an electric 
light house, and suddenly comes into a 
fortune. I’m astonished at his being 
taken up.” 

“But you evidently don’t know any- 
thing about him. He’s not a cad at all. 
His father was a gentleman, who lost all 
his money in the street. The son had to 
go to work, and stayed at work till his 
uncle, who was in the best society of Bos- 
ton, died and left him all his money.” 

“T didn’t know he had been brought 
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up a gentleman,” said Beatrix. “But I 
suppose working in a factory hasn’t im- 
yroved his manners.”’ 

“Oh, he wasn’t a mechanic, Beatrix,” 
said Minnie; “he was an engineer—not 
one that makes the engine go, but one 
like those that make plans for railroads, 
don’t you know?” 

“T see. Well, you saw him and heard 
him. Tell me something about this new 
curiosity.” 

“Well, the newness is pretty well 
worn off now, but you are still in the 
dark.” 

“Ts he handsome ?” 

“No, not exactly. He’s what I should 
call distinguished. He looks just like 
what an English Lord ought to be, but 
generally isn’t. He looks thoroughbred, 
Beatrix, and his face is very attractive.” 

“ How does he talk ?” 

“Just like any other man. I mean 
that, although he is said to be tremen- 
dously scientific and learned and all that, 
he doesn’t bore you with it. And his 
manners are charming. And his clothes— 
well, he looks as if he had been born in 
them.” 

Minnie knew she was paying John a 
high compliment, but she hardly realized 
the full significance of it; for the men 
who can wear the dress of a gentleman 
with the born manner of one are not 
numerous. 

“ How 
Beatrix. 

“Splendidly. He’s going to be a great 
success in society.” 

“Then I shall see him sooner or later.” 

“Yes. He’s seen you,” said Minnie, 
demurely. 

“When?” 

“At the Twenty-first Century Club.” 

“ But I wasn’t there.” 

“T showed him your picture in my 
locket.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, Beatrix, I know it wasn’t just 
exactly the right thing; but you see I 
was a little flustered when he was intro- 
duced to me, for fear he’d talk science, 
and you were the first subject that came 
into my mind; so I told him I wished 
you had been there, and that led to my 
showing him the picture.” 


was he received?” inquired 
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“What did he say?” asked Beatrix, 
turning her head so that she could look 
into Minnie’s face. 

“He looked at it for such a long time 
without speaking; then he acted as if he 
were going to sigh, and caught his breath, 
saying ‘thank you very much.’” 

Beatrix laughed heartily —that_ is, 
heartily for her. 

“You needn’t laugh,” said Minnie. 
“It was serious. You made a conquest, 
Beatrix.” 

“With a picture—that’s too absurd, 
Minnie. Come to think of it, I have an 
invitation to meet this gentleman. Hand 
me that little basket on the table, dear.” 

Minnie obeyed, and Beatrix proceeded 
to search through her morning’s mail for 
a particular letter. 

“Tt’s from Mrs. Breakhurst,” she said, 
having found it. “She writes that she 
would like me to come and dine inform- 
ally with her and Florence on Wednes- 
day next, and go with them afterward to 
see Mrs. Langtry. She says they have 
secured Mr. Mead as their escort, and he, 
too, will dine with them.” 

“You’d better go, Beatrix. 
he’ll interest you.” 

“Anything, so I keep my hands off 
Frank, eh, Minnie?” 

“T have no need to worry about him, 
bless him,” said Minnie, amiably. 

“That’s true, dear. Well, I’m going 
to take your advice, and sacrifice Mrs. 
Van Couenhoven’s big dinner and Lord 
Burton for Mrs. Breakhurst’s little one 
and science.” 


I think 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ITEM, TWO GRAY EYES, WITH LIDS.” 


“Mrs. BREAKHURST’s little dinners 
are the most wonderful entertainments in 
the world,” said Jimmy Price, who knew 
everything. 

“Are they, though?” 
Waring, broker. 

“Sure,” answered Jimmy with a saga- 
cious nod. “There are never more than 
eight at the table, of whom Mr. and Mrs. 
B. and Florence are three, and every- 
thing is so harmonious.” 

“How?” 


said Horace 
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“Well, as Mrs. Breakhurst sees it. 
She never carries off the most eligible 
man in the room—always gives him to 
Florence. And she never assigns to old 
B. the most attractive of the women. 
That wouldn’t be a bit harmonious.” 

“ Ah, I see.” 

“ Yes, she pairs off her people with an 
eye to the social advantages to be derived 
from the pairing.” 

“Very excellent scheme.” 

“You bet. And you never saw such 
tasteful decorations. The table is always 
a domestic poem. No one has ever con- 
trived to arrange gold candelabra, with 
hand-painted shades over the candles, 
among smilax and roses in such an effect- 
ive manner as Miss Florence Breakhurst.” 

“ Does she do it?” 

“Her mother says she does. I have 
noticed however, that a certain poor, but 
deserving member of the National Acad- 
emy always takes a walk up Madison 
avenue on Mrs. B’s dinner days.” 

“ Oh, come, that’s too bad of you,” said 
Waring with a laugh. 

No wonder then that when John Mead 
took Miss Florence Breakhurst in to din- 
ner, he was enchanted with the beauty 
and taste of the room. He did not make 
special note of the delightful harmony 
with which Mrs. Breakhurst had arranged 
her guests at the table. On Mr. Break- 
hurst’s right sat his daughter Florence ; 
next to her was John; on his right sat 
Miss Beatrix Porter; to whom he had 
been presented just before sitting down ; 
on Miss Porter’s right was Mr. Horace 
Waring, of the street. Then came Mrs. 
Breakhurst at the foot of the table. On 
her right, in the order named, sat her 
amiable and volatile young friend Jimmy 
Price, Miss Augusta Rankyn, sister of 
Miss Porter’s deceased mother and inmate 
of her brother-in-law’s house, Mr. Porter, 
father of Beatrix, and Miss Tibbie War- 
ing, aetat thirty-three, sister of Mr. 
Horace Waring. 

It was a highly commendable arrange- 
ment. Mr. Breakhurst had on one side 
of him his daughter, and on the other the 
delightful Miss Waring. Mrs. Break- 
hurst had the two most gossipy men of 
the party beside her, and her daughter 
had charge of the lion of the occasion. 
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She would gladly have put Miss Porter 
anywhere but on John’s right ; but Mr, 
Waring could not be asked to take in 
his own sister, and being a gentleman of 
considerable resolution and _ delicious 
frankness, he had informed Mrs. Break- 
hurst that he was unequal to the task of 
protecting the maiden survivor of the 
highly respectable Rankyns. 

John did not, of course, perceive the 
excellence of this arrangement, for his 
attention was engaged immediately on 
sitting down by the duty of saying a few 
commonplace things to Miss Breakhurst. 
Before the oysters had been removed, he 
spoke of the beauty of the table arrange- 
ments. Florence had not been trained 
in the way she should go for the purpose 
of departing from it now. She flashed a 
significant look at her mother, who in- 
stantly lifted up her voice. 

“ Did I catch a remark about the table, 
Mr. Mead? Yes, I thought so; well, 
a certain young lady who is silent, is re- 
sponsible fcr the decorations. Don't 
blush, my dear. In fact, Mr. Mead, the 


entire room was finished after her designs.” 
“ Miss Breakhurst,” said Mr. Jimmy 


Price, who knew everything that was go- 
ing on, “ought to be a member of the 
National Academy.” 

For which speech Mrs. Breakhurst vi- 
ciously crushed his favorite foot under 
the table, while John was saying some- 
thing graceful to Florence, and that 
young womun was extorting from her 
much tried veins a feeble blush. 

“Ah, Mr. Mead, she said, “art is beau- 
tiful, but how much more useful to the 
world is science ! ” 

“Well,” said John, smiling, “science 
is called practical, but I have always been 
a believer in the practicality of all high 
culture.” 

“Of course,” said Florence, hastening 
to agree with him; “painting is very 
practical, and architecture, and poetry. 
Oh, poetry is so practical, if you take it 
right. It all depends on the way you 
take it, doesn’t it?” 

“T do not know that I have thought 
of the matter in that light,” said John; 
“T have in mind a sentence written by 
Dr. Henry Maudesley, which expresses 
my idea. He says ‘It is not man’s func- 
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tion in life to think and feel only; his 
inner life he must express or utter in 
action of some kind—word or deed.’ ” 

“Qh, yes,” said Florence ; “ how beau- 
tiful! Was Dr. Maudesley a poet?” 

“Yes,” said John, smiling, “a poet of 
science.” 

“T shall have to think over that sen- 
tence when I’m alone,” said Florence, con- 
scious that she was getting into deep 
water. 

“That’s a good idea,” said John, sud- 
denly convinced that he had been talking 
just a little like a prig. He was equally 
convinced, however, that the young lady 
to whom he had been talking was insin- 
cere ; that she was a smatterer, who could 
manage a superficial conversation on al- 
most any topic with the skill of an expe- 
rienced society woman. The pretensions 
of society to general culture were continu- 
ally being forced on him in this manner. 
He wondered if there were any women in 
the social world who would not pretend 
to know something about everything. 

“Mr. Mead,” said a voice on the other 
side of him; “are you examining Miss 
Breakhurst in her scientific attainments ?” 

“No,” replied John, turning to Miss 
Porter, who had spoken; “I was _be- 
trayed into « few words of some weight, 
but I hope they will not rest as heavily 
on Miss Breakhurst’s memory as they will 
on my conscience.” 

“Well,” said Beatrix, who had a clev- 
er woman’s keenness of perception, “ you 
couldn’t hurt me with scientific conversa- 
tion.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I shouldn’t know what you 
were talking about.” 

Florence looked shocked, but her heart 
leaped with the hope that this would 
“settle” Beatrix in John Mead’s estima- 
tion. His words were somewhat discon- 
certing, however. 

“That is a refreshing remark,” he 
said. 

“For what reason?” inquired Beatrix. 

“ Because I had begun to think that 
all the delightful young ladies I have met 
recently knew as much as myself, and 
that hurt my vanity.” 

Beatrix laughed, and fiashed a glance 
of great significance out of her wonderful 
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eyes. John remembered afterward, with 
a curious sensation, that he had seemed 
to become remarkably well acquainted 
with this beautiful young woman through 
the interchange of those few words. 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
significant look did a great deal toward 
destroying his further enjoyment of the 
machine-made conversation of Miss Flor- 
ence Breakhurst. As for that young 
lady, she mentally threw vitriol at Bea- 
trix, while she smiled at her. 

Beatrix, seeing that she had made an 
impression, promptly took advantage of 
the situation by turning to Mr. Waring, 
and engaging in animated chatter with 
him, thereby leaving John hungry for 
another look from the wonderful eyes. 
He was compelled to resume his talk 
with Florence, who, for some occult rea- 
son beyond John’s understanding, had 
faded and lost much of her brillianey in 
the last five minutes. It was not till the 
pleasant post-prandial hour in the draw- 
ing-room that John had an opportunity 
of further conversation with Miss Porter. 

Mrs. Breakhurst, at the authoritative 
request of Mr. Jimmy Price, with whom 
knowledge was indeed power, had asked 
Beatrix to play the piano. Now if there 
is any accomplishment in the world in 
which deception is easy, it is piano play- 
ing. So few people know the difference 
between art and athletics in music. Ifa 
young woman can strike all the notes set 
down for her, pay strict attention to the 
marks of expression, and not keep her 
foot on the loud pedal all through the 
composition, she can gain just as much 
applause from a parlor full of friends as 
Joseffy from a hall full of paying audi- 
tors. Only persons who understand—I 
use this word with its fullest foree—music, 
can detect the utter absence of musical 
feeling in a beautiful woman who plays 
accurately. John Mead liked music, as 
thousands of other people do, in the same 
way as he liked a good cigar. The poetry 
of music was beyond him. Hence, when 
he heard Beatrix play a Chopin ballade, 
it seemed to him that she was full of 
“sweetness and light.” When she fin- 
ished, he leaned on the piano and said: 

“Thank you, Miss Porter.” 

She raised the wonderful eyes, which 
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were perfect in their training, and letting 
them meet his for an instant, dropped 
them again, as she said: 

“T am glad you liked it.” 

And there was the most subtle, eva- 
nescent emphasis on the “you.” John 
Mead went home that night with a vision 
of great dark eyes dancing before him all 
the way. Miss Porter went home with a 
smile on her beautiful face; and when 
she had entered the house, she astonished 
her father and quite shocked the emi- 
nently respectable relict of the Rankyns, 
by bursting into song as she went up to 
her room. Once in her apartment and 
disrobed for the night, Beatrix took a 
good look at herself in the mirror, drew 
a little quick breath, something between 
@ sigh and a sob, and smiled softly. 

“ Yes,” she murmured, nodding at the 
lovely face in the glass; “yes, I think 
he'll do.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
“MY LOVE IS THINE TO TEACH.” 


Joun MEAD, one evening two or three 
weeks later, entered his laboratory with 
a brisk step and a determined air. He 
was in evening dress, having been dining 
at the Century Club, and was smoking a 
good cigar with the air of a man who 
knew what a good cigar meant. He 
threw off his coat, pulled on an _ old 
jacket, and sat down at his work table. 

“ Let me see,” he refiected, “ where was 
I? Ah, yes; now we're off.” 

He leaned forward over his book with 
his elbows spread out on either side of it, 
and read resolutely for a few moments. 

“Humph!” he exclaimed, half aloud, 
shaking his head; “ I’m outrageously stu- 
pid to-night. Let’s begin again.” 

Once more he bent his head over the 
pages. 

“(Confound it! 


” 


he exclaimed present- 
ly; “these heavy dinners won't do. I 
-an’t work after them.” 

He rose from his chair and walked to 
the window, where he stood puffing at his 
cigar and staring at the stars. 

“1 wonder what the deuce is the mat- 


ter with mie,” he muttered. “I feel so 
depressed and so—so—much as if I 
wanted something and didn’t know what. 


I wonder if I can be suffering from indj- 
gestion.” 

He walked briskly up and down the 
room a few times and once more sat down 
before his book. As he did so his eyes 
fell upon a square white envelope. — ~ 

“ Hello!” he said ; “ how did that come 
here? It ought to be at home. These 
social snares are luring me from my work 
quite enough without coming into my 
workshop.” ; 

He picked it up and opened it. It 
contained an invitation to a reception on 
that evening—one of those grand disor- 
derly crushes which some women feel 
forced to hold once a year, as a means of 
paying off a huge accumulation of social 
obligations, very much as a railway cor- 
poration sometimes tries to retire its 
bonded indebtedness at one fell swoop, 
and with results about as satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

“ Ah ves,” he muttered ; “I remember 
now ; I decided not to go. I don’t know 
Mrs. Vaux very well and I shan't be 
missed.” 

He began to read again and as he read 
he became concious of a strong and grow- 
ing desire to go to this same reception. 

“ Now, what nonsense!” he exclaimed 
to himself; “ there is absolutely no reason 
why I should go to that reception and 
every reason why I should stay here and 
work.” 

He arose and went to the window once 
more. He looked up at the sky and saw 
two big stars, that shone like a woman's 
eyes. Then he took off the old jacket 
and put on his dress coat. 

“It’s no earthly use,” he said, “I’m 
simply wasting time here. I must be too 
nervous to work, so I'll just look in at 
Mrs. Vaux’s for half an hour and by 
that time the effects of the dinner will 
have worn off. I wonder if it’s too early 
to go up there. 

He looked at his watch and decided 
to walk—the walk would do him good— 
he needed exercise. So he put on his 
coat and hat and strode away. 

“ That was what I needed,” he said to 
himself as he arrived at the house. “I 
feel like a new man already.” 

He sprang up the steps and entered the 
vestibule with an activity that quite up- 


” 
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set the portly butler. In a few moments 
he was in the drawing-room receiving a 
cordial greeting from Mrs. Vaux. As he 
spoke to her his eyes roved eagerly around 
the room, and at last rested on Beatrix 
Porter who was talking to an exceedingly 
silly, but undeniably eligible youth named 
Freeman Woodbury. 

“T thought he couldn’t stay away.” 

That was the sentence which flashed 
through Miss Porter’s brain when she saw 
John. 

“Strange,” said John to himself, “I 
feel more nervous and excited now than 
I did in my shop. I wonder what on 
earth is wrong with me. I'll see the doc- 
tor to-morrow.” 

Then he moved directly to the side of 
Beatrix Porter with the directness of a 
man of purpose. 

“Good evening, Mr. Mead,” she said in 
response to his greeting; “ Mr. Wood- 
bury has just invited me to go into the 
conservatory to look at a rare plant. 
Perhaps I may not see you again before 
Igo. I shall be off early. Mr. Wood- 
bury and I are going to Mrs. Van Couen- 
hoven’s dance presently.” 


Mr. Woodbury had no recollection of 


mentioning the conservatory or the dance, 
but the opportunity was one not to be 
neglected ; and though Beatrix contrived 
with a woman’s tact, to postpone until 
she was safe under the shelter of Mrs. 
Van Couenhoven’s roof, the proposal 
which she saw was inevitable, Mr. Wood- 
bury never realized that he had been 
lifted toward the sun and dashed down 
again more brutally than Phaeton was, 
simply to further a lovely woman’s de- 
signs. John Mead saw that the young 
man was warmly attentive to Beatrix, 
and he had no difficulty in discerning 
that she was treating him with especial 
favor. A sudden anxiety arose in his 
bosom. He silently, and at a distance, 
followed the two to the conservatory. 
He thought they did not see him, but he 
did not escape Beatrix’s eyes. She ar- 
ranged a pretty picture for his benefit. 
It was a picture of a young and beauti- 
ful girl, placing a sprig of heliotrope in 
the buttonhole of a man’s coat, blushing 
and looking well pleased as she did so. 
Why did that picture cause John Mead 


such keen pain? Why did he suddenly 
feel an intense desire to rush forward and 
snatch the girl away from that happy- 
looking young man? Why did the im- 
mediate knowledge of the fact that he 
had no right to be concerned about the 
matter deepen his misery? These ques- 
tions did not come to John Mead at the 
moment, but after Beatrix and her com- 
panion had left the conservatory and he 
found himself alone among the flowers, 
they came. The close and perfume-laden 
atmosphere lay heavy on his senses. For 
a moment he felt sick and giddy, then 
turning sharply on his heel he strode back 
into the drawing-room, where he came 
face to face with bright, pretty Minnie 
Croswell, and her happy lover, Frank 
Morton. 

“Oh, Mr. Mead,” exclaimed Minnie, 
“what is the matter?” 

“The matter?” repeated John, stu- 
pidly. 

“Yes; why you look as if you had 
lost your last friend or had just been re- 
jected by your lady-love. And you’ve 
just come out of the conservatory. Oh, 
Mr. Mead, I hope she hasn’t rejected 
you.” 

“Oh, no—not at all,” stammered 
John; “that is, Miss Croswell, I haven’t 
had the audacity to propose to anyone 
yet.” 

“Audacity! I like that, when there 
are half a dozen girls just dying to catch 
you.” 

“Minnie, I say,” interrupted Frank, 
“you ought not to betray your sex in that 
dreadful manner.” 

By this time John had regained con- 
trol of himself, and answering with some 
trifling remark, he withdrew. Not paus- 
ing to search again for Beatrix, and 
thereby leaving that young woman in a 
much puzzled state of mind, he left the 
house and went straight to his rooms. 

“T hope she hasn’t rejected you.” 

Minnie Croswell’s words echoed through 
his brain. 

“My God! If she should!” he ex- 
claimed aloud, as he strode up and down 
his room. 

He knew it all now. He realized that 
he loved Beatrix Porter. He felt at last, 
in all its power, the throbbing of that 
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mighty engine that drives us all in spite 
of ourselves, the heart. But he was not 
the man to sit down in dumb inactivity. 

“IT must win her,” he said aloud, 
striking his hand upon his table heavily. 
“T cannot fail; I dare not fail. But 
how? She is so pure, so noble, so far 
above me. Howam I to gain her love?” 

At that moment a knock sounded at 
his door, and he admitted Archie Turner, 
who was in the habit of dropping in at 
all kinds of hours, seasonable and unsea- 
sonable. 

“Archie, I’m going to marry.” 

At this abrupt greeting, the journalist 
dropped into a chair, and sat there a 
feeble, smiling example of helplessness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CANST THOU CROSS THIS MAR- 
RIAGE.” 


“HOW 


WueEn Archie finally found his voice, 
he faintly begged John to repeat his state- 
ment. 

“IT am going to marry,” said John 
again. 

“When?” gasped Archie. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” John said 
rather petulantly. 

“ Ah,” replied Archie, “then it isn't 
settled yet.” 

“No; in fact, I just made up my mind 
about it before you came in.” 
“Oh, then there’s no 

danger.” 

“ Danger ? 
danger ?” 

“Well, John,” Archie said slowly as if 
feeling his way ; “ you’ve been going into 
society a good deal lately and I began to 
be afraid that you might have engaged 
yourself to some society woman.” 

“T’m not engaged at all yet. I donot 
even know whether the girl loves me and 
will accept me. But I don’t know why 
I should not marry a woman who is an 
ornament to her social circle.” 

“Then it is a society woman that you 
love,” said Archie decisively. “I feared 
it.” 

“Yes, it is,’ said John. “I love 
Beatrix Porter, and I glory in it.” 

“Beatrix Porter!” Archie uttered 


immediate 


What do you mean by 
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this name in a frightened manner and 
then sat half a minute in silence gazing 
Presently he lifted his eyes 


at the floor. 
and said : 

“My dear old man, if you marty that 
beautiful girl, you will make the mistake 
of your life.” 

“T tell you, Archie, you are wrong. I 
love her. If she loves me, what more js 
there to say?” 

“ Everything, my dear boy. You are 
rich enough to seek the hand of John 
Porter’s daughter without being called a 
fortune-hunter ; but beyond that, there is 
nothing to make such a marriage a pleas- 
ant prospect to any friend of yours.” 

“T don’t understand you at all. Were 
any one but you to talk to me in this 
way, I should be seriously offended.” 

“T know that, John; but I must speak 
my mind on such a grave subject. It 
seems to me, my dear fellow, that you 
have a very dim idea of the nature of a 
marriage.” 

“ Nonsense! Don’t talk to me as if I 
were a child, Archie.” 

“Have you thought of the wide gulf 
of information that will separate you 
from your wife?” 

“Oh, I understand you now. You 
wish to give me a discourse on the mar- 
riage of intellects, taken from Philip Gil- 
bert Hamerton. I have read Hamerton 
as well as you. I believe in the theory 
that there are two kinds of marriages for 
the intellectual man to make. He should 
marry a woman whose intelligence and 
education are equal to his own, who can 
sympathize with him, and assist him in 
his pursuits; or else he should marry one 
who knows nothing beyond the care of 
his household, who will stand as a guard 
between him and the interruption to which 
the outer world might subject him.” 

“ And do you fancy that you are going 
to put that theory into practice by mar- 
rying Beatrix Porter?” 

“Why not? She frankly admitted 
to me at Mrs. Breakhurst’s one evening 
that she knew nothing about science. 
She is without pretense in the matter. 
And surely such a noble girl would be 
thoroughly fitted to be the presiding gen- 
ius of a man’s household affairs.” 

“You will certainly find yourself mis- 
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taken. She is, as you have owned, a so- 
ciety woman. She will never submit to 
your confining yourself to constant work. 
She will require you to devote a certain 
portion of your time to her, and to what 
she will regard as her social duties.” 

“ Well, I can easily give her the time 
she will want. It will not be too much ; 
Beatrix is a sensible girl; she certainly 
will not stand in the way of my advanc- 
ing along the path I have chosen. She, 
as well as the other friends I have made 
in society, must understand by this time 
that I can never be anything but an earn- 
est student, that I can never become a 
mere social idler.” 

“Have you thought of the deviation 
from your chosen path which is the neces- 
sary concomitant of any marriage what- 
ever?” 

“Certainly; as I said before, I have 
studied Hamerton. I shall not be forced 
to deviate. I can afford to devote the 
same amount of time to society after mar- 
riage as Ido now. As for that particu- 
lar species of deviation which is most 
common and is caused by financial neces- 
sities, I am, thank God, beyond danger 
or it.” 

“Of course; but what I fear for you 
is the sacrifice cf time and purpose your 
wife will demand. What satisfactory ex- 
cuse can you give her for an absorbing 
devotion to science? You know, or you 
ought to know, the antipathy of the fem- 
inine mind to scientific investigation. You 
know that a woman never analyzes a nat- 
ural phenomenon, that she takes the facts 
of nature as they come and never inquires 
into their causes. Now Beatrix Porter 
will tell you that you have no need to 
labor at scientific investigation, and you 
will answer that you do it because you 
love it. Do you think that will satisfy 
her?” 

“ Archie you are simply hurling Ham- 
erton’s arguments at my head.” 

“ Because I have tested Hamerton in 
the light of keen and extended obser- 
vation and have found him right.” 

“ But he himself admits that marriage 
is the one thing that no one can know 
much about except from his own experi- 


Archie shook his head dubiously as he 


walked impatiently up and down the 
room with clouded countenance. John’s 
face was serious, but confident. His pre- 
vision of marriage was roseate. 

“ Jack,” said Archie, pausing in front 
of him, “I think your idea of marrying 
a woman who knows nothing but would 
guard you against interruption would 
work very well for an artist; but for a 
scientific or literary man the only true 
companionship must be founded on sym- 
pathetic comprehension. In the marriage 
which you contemplate one thing is cer- 
tain to happen: your wife will become 
impatient of your devotion to your 
studies, and will seek elsewhere the at- 
tention she does not receive from you.” 

“ Now you are talking nonsense. Bea- 
trix Porter would never forget her posi- 
tion as my wife.” 

“Not unless you compelled her to do 
so.” 

“ But I shall not.” 

“She will fancy that you do. Your 
books will be her rivals.” 

“My books! Pshaw! Archie, I never 
heard you talk such rubbish before.” 

Again Archie paced up and down the 
room for a few moments. There was si- 
lence and only the ticking of the clock 
could be heard till the newspaper man 
once more paused before his friend and 
spoke. 

“Do you think you can go through 
life with a woman to whom you can 
never open up your mind? You can 
never tell her of your difficulties, of 
your struggles with scientific problems ; 
you can never hope to win from her that 
sympathy which is so sweet when given 
by a wife to her husband. Do you un- 
derstand that the longer you live together 
the more you will be separated from her 
by your constantly growing stores of 
knowledge ?” 

“ Archie, all these things I have read 
and thought of till Iam weary. I have 
no fear of my future life with Miss Porter, 
should I be so fortunate as to win her. 
She will understand my devotion to my 
work, and though she cannot enter into 
my labors herself, she will never interfere 
with them.” 

Archie took another turn across the 
room and coming back was about to speak 
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again. But John arose, and laying his 
hand on his friend’s shoulder, looking 
him in the eyes, said : 

“ Archie, I love Beatrix Porter.” 

And Archie realizing that love knows 
no arguments, shook John’s hand and 
said in a somewhat husky voice : 

“God bless you, old fellow; you de- 
serve to be very happy.” 

Archie left the room hastily, and John, 
instead of retiring, sat brooding far into 
the night. The next afternoon he met 
Frank Morton walking down Fifth 
Avenue. 

“T say,” said Frank, “you don’t play 
billiards, do you?” 

“No,” said John, smiling, “ I’ve never 
had time to learn. Why are you driven 
to billiards? You look bored to death.” 

“ Minnie’s gone to Washington.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“ Yes, she’s the Porters. 


gone with 


They’re going to stay till the first of 


May.” 

The change in John’s countenance 
would have betrayed his feelings to a 
much less observant man than Frank 
Morton. 

And so it happened that the scientist 
was left to his work and his fancies for 
several weeks, for when the Porters re- 
turned from Washington, they went di- 
rectly to their viila at Newport. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EPHESUS TURN OUR 


SAILS.” 


“ TOWARD BLOWN 


“Sranp by the jib topsail halyards, 
topsail sheet and clewline ! ” 

The Castalia was smoking through the 
long dimpled swells to the southward and 
vastward of the bell buoy off Watch 
Hill. Her graceful clipper bow was 
pointing east-southeast by compass, and 
with the wind on the port quarter, she 
was rushing forward to get a little offing 
before laying her course for Point “Jude.” 
She was heeled far over till the water 
foamed along her starboard rail and her 
sixty-five feet of copper paint on the port 
side gleamed in the sunlight. She was un- 
der mainsail, topsail, forestaysail, jib and 
working jib topsail, but the watchful eye 
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that was conning her saw threats of a 
heavy puff out of the northwest. 

“Take the jib topsail off her! 
up the topsail! 
her!” 

These orders followed one another as 
quickly as the nimble crew could execute 
them. The calm man at the wheel eased 
his helm down and brought the graceful 
vessel to her course for Point “Jude,” as 
the squall sang through her rigging in 
impotent anger, only burying her rail 
an inch or two more and making her 
send the whirling bubbles away from un- 
der her counter at a merrier pace. Tlie 
‘alm man at the wheel beckoned his sail- 
ing master and in handing him the spokes, 
said : 

“East half nothe, Mr. Murfree.” 

“ East half nothe, sir,” replied the man, 
taking the wheel with one hand and touch- 
ing his cap with the other. 

“Well, John,” said Archie Turner, 
looking up from his couch of cushions on 
the weather side of the cabin skylight, 
“T’m exceedingly glad that I contrived 
to get my vacation now so that I could 
come along with you on this cruise, and 
I’m also delighted that you are a million- 
aire and can indulge your taste for yacht- 
ing.” 

“Right you are, Archie,” said John, 
rubbing his hands which were somewhat 
stiff after a two hours’ trick at the wheel 
piloting his sloop from her berth off the 
Pequot House to Watch Hill reef buoy. 
“It’s a considerable time since I owned a 
boat of my own, and my fondest dreams 
never went as far as a lovely craft like 
the Castalia.” 

The sloop was bound for Newport and 
was reeling off ten knots an hour, but she 
was not going speedily enough for John 
Mead. His heart was eager to be ahead 
of her. He had spent a week in loitering 
vastward through the Sound, but his im- 
patience could be restrained no longer 
“ Being fain to see her, he bade set sail,” 
and now his whole being was intent upon 
the thought that he should soon meet 
Beatrix. 

“Mr. Murfree,” he called out, as he 
realized that the squall was done, “the 
puff is past. Clap the cloth on her again.” 

“ Ave, aye, sir,” responded the alert 


Clew 


Take the staysail off 
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seaman, “sheet out that topsail! Put 
the staysail on her.” 

“Let her have the balloon jib topsail, 
Mr. Murfree,” said John, “it'll be a 
pulling sail in this wind.” 

The orders were rapidly executed for 
John kept his crew drilled to racing dis- 
cipline, though he seldom raced. And 
he was captain of his own yacht, too. 
The sailing master understood his posi- 
tion, and was contented to serve as mate 
to his owner. For one day they had 
raced with a pilot boat far away to the 
southeast of Sandy Hook, and had run 
into a thick fog and been becalmed till 
after nightfall. Mr. Murfree was troubled 
in his mind and would have liked to take 
the command out of his owner’s hands, 
then. But John had quietly ordered a 
double lookout forward and aloft, put 
the sloop under her three lower sails, and 
sat down to smoke a cigar. About half 
past eight o’clock, the fog dispersed and 
the stars shone out clear and bright, with 
a wholesail breeze from the southward. 
Then John went below, compared his sea 
watch with the chronometer, laid his nau- 
tical almanac and “ Navigator” on the 


cabin table, got out his sextant and came 


on deck again. He handed Mr. Murfree 
a pad, a lead pencil and the watch. 

“Write down,” he said, “ Polaris.” 

Then screwing the star telescope inte 
his sextant he took three altitudes of 
Polaris with an air of assurance which 
raised half of Mr. Murfree’s load from 
his mind. 

“Now write,” he said to his sailing 
master, “Alpha Leonis, and be very 
careful in taking the time. 

The young scientist took three sights of 
the glittering Regulus, “slowly sloping 
to the west,” and then went below to 
work out his position. In twenty minutes 
he came on deck and said : 

“ Mr. Murfree, our course is northwest, a 
quarter west, thirty-six miles, for Scotland 
lightship. Give her all the sail she’ll 
stand. You may take the first watch 
yourself. That will relieve you of the 
responsibility of taking the yacht into 
the harbor in the night. Call me if the 
wind changes ; otherwise let me sleep till 
eight bells.” 

When Mr. Murfree resigned the deck 
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to his young owner at midnight, he went 
below and slept the sleep of an untroubled 
man till he was awakened by the plunge 
of the anchor in the Horsehoe at half past 
three in the morning. There never was 
a doubt in Mr. Murfree’s mind after that. 
As he said to the skipper of another yacht 
one day : 

“Mr. Mead don’t want no captain. 
He’s as good a sailor as Gen. Paine, and 
he knows more navigation in five minutes 
than the masters of most barks do in a 
week.” 

This was quite true. John was a fer- 
vent lover of the grandest of sports, and 
he had long ago made himself a master 
of its scientific branches. His purchase of 
the Castalia, a beautiful steel sloop eighty 
feet long on deck, was caused quite as 
much by his desire to study certain prob- 
lems in compass deviation as by his love 
for sailing. He has said as much to Archie, 
who responded : 

“ You are always practical, John.” 

“T try to be,” said the scientist ; “I 
don’t think highly of any science that 
does not tend to become an art. That’s 
the reason why I like astronomy next to 
electrical science.” 

“Ts astronomy a practical science ?” 

“ T should say so. The entire commerce 
of the world depends upon the practical 
application of astronomy in the naviga- 
tion of ships.” 

“ By Jove! [hadn’t thought of that.” 

The Castalia with a free wind and an 
ebb tide reeled off the seventeen and a 
half knots between Watch Hill and Point 
Judith by one o’clock. John gave Mr. 
Murfree the course northeast by north, 
which would carry the sloop a quarter of a 
mile or so to the eastward of Beaver Tail 
light, and after seeing the sheets trimmed 
and the working jib topsail substituted for 
the balloon, went down to luncheon. At 
two o’clock the yacht was off Castle Hill 
rapidly approaching Fort Dumpling. 
John and Archie came on deck and the 
former took the wheel. Sheets were over- 
hauled, and the vessel was headed for 
the South Channel. As she whirled past 
Fort Adams, the jib topsail was taken in 
and the gaff topsail clewed up. A few 
moments later, when the Dolphin was off 
her weather bow, the forestaysail and jib 
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ran down simultaneously, the mainsheet 
was rounded in and five minutes later the 
sloop was at anchor astern of the schooner 
Alert and abeam of the Puritan. While 
the crew were furling the canvas, John 
and Archie went below and attired them- 
selves in “shore clothes.” The gig was 
lowered away and at half past three the 
two young men were nearing the New 
York Yacht Club’s float. As they stepped 
out of the boat, a man in yachting flannels 
who had been leaning against the railing 
on the bulkhead, came down and accosted 
them. 

“ John Mead and Archie Turner!” he 
exclaimed ; “ well, this is a go!” 

“ Blessed if it isn’t Ed Temple,” said 
Archie, seizing the young man’s hand. 

“Why, Ed,” exclaimed John, “how 
are you? I haven’t seen you since I 
left college.” 

“That’s natural enough,” responded 
Temple, laughing; “I’ve been at home 
a good deal of the time.” 

“In Philadelphia—of course, no one 
would ever see you there,” said Archie. 

“ And the rest of the time,” continued 
Temple, “I have been knocking about on 
the other side of the water. But I say, 
where are you fellows bound ?” 

“Up to the Ocean Hotel first,” said 
John. “Come along with us and tell us 
all about yourself.” 

«“ And I want to know something about 
you,” Temple said ; “ Is that your sloop ? 
What are you doing now? Tell me every- 
thing I don’t know.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Archie; “the 
faculty of Princeton failed to do that in 
four years.’ 

And laughing heartily, the three young 
men, ignoring the impudent remarks of 
the disappointed Newport hackmen, took 
their way afoot up the hill. 


CHAPTER X. 
“BUT IF SHE CANNOT LOVE YOU, SIR?” 


I CERTAINLY think that Mr. Mead is 
one of the most delightful men I ever 
met,” said Mrs. Breakhurst, as she set 
her yachting cap firmly on her head. 
“Don’t you think so, Florence?” 

“Yes, mamma,” answered Florence, 
dutifully and sincerely. 
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“ And I think he admires you greatly, 
my dear; don’t you! a 

“Yes, mamma,” replied Florence very 
dutifully, but hot sincerely. 

“ And his yachting party to-day is cer- 
tainly going to be a most admirable en- 
tertainment. Do you know who are 
going?” 

“Yes, mamma. There are Mr. Porter 
and Beatrix, Minnie Crosswell and Mr. 
Morton, Mr. and Mrs. Van Couenhoven, 
Mr. Temple and ourselves.” 

“Mr. Temple? Ah, I’m glad he’s go- 
ing. He’s such a pleasant young man; 
quite devoted to Beatrix, too, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes, poor fellow. I’m afraid he’s 
hopelessly in love with her.” 

“* Poor fellow! Hopelessly!’ Why? 
What is the reason he should not woo 
and win her? He’s young, handsome, 
polished, and a man of wealth. It really 
would be quite a harmonious arrange- 
ment. I thoroughly approve of it, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, mamma,” 
deepest sincerity. 

In her heart, however, the girl had a 
feeling that Beatrix Porter was not for 
Edward Temple any more than John 
Mead was for Florence Breakhurst. She 
did not dare to let her mother suspect 
that she entertained such a fancy. She 
was ready to continue what appeared to 
be a vain struggle to secure the rich 
matrimonial prize, for she still had some 
faith in the craft of an experienced 
mother. Perhaps Beatrix was only 
amusing herself with John Mead after 
all. In that case a heart on the rebound 
might—well, who could tell? Stranger 
things had happened. 

The yachting party was a delightful 
entertainment, as Mrs. Breakhurst had 
predicted it would be, though both that 
lady and Mrs. Van Couenhoven were 
harassed by doubts when the wind fell 
light with a lumpy southeasterly swell off 
the light ship. However, as the wind 
came in fresh from the sou’west and the 
yacht bowled along pretty steadily after 
that, the doubts dispersed and only a 
glorious certainty remained. 

When the guests first assembled on 
board, John devoted himself to seeing 
every one made comfortable. After he 
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had arranged them all in line along the 
cabin skylight with plenty of rugs and 
cushions, he proceeded to get under way. 
It was then for the first time that any of 
his guests knew that he himself was a 
sailor. 

“Heave short,” he 
quietly to the wheel. 

“ We've hove short, sir,’ 
Murfree. 

“Trip.” 

The merry clank of the windlass fol- 
lowed, and in a few seconds Mr. Murfree 
called out: 

“ Anchor's a-trip, sir.” 

“Run up the jib,” said John; 
aft the port jib sheet.” 

In the meantime the boom had been 
pushed well out to starboard, and the 
sloop’s head falling off in that direction, 
she got under way on the port tack and 
stood for the Dolphin. John took his 

yacht out of the harbor, as was his inva- 
riable custom, and then sending Mr. 
Murfree to the wheel, joined his guests. 

“T declare,” said Mrs. Breakhurst, 
“you're quite a sailor, Mr. Mead. 
Where did you learn it all?” 

“My father was very fond of sailing,” 
said John, “and he taught me all he 
knew. Fortunately for me I had time 
to learn before my dear old father met 
with adversity.” 

“Jack knows more than his father 
ever taught him, Mrs. Breakhurst,” said 
Archie. “ He’s a thorough navigator, and 
could take the Castalia across the ocean.” 

At which Mr. Murfree vigorously 
nodded his head, while Mrs. Breakhurst 
lifted her nose heavenward as she always 
did when this “common” newspaper 
man spoke to her. 

“T have been told,” said Florence, 
who had saved next to herself a space for 
John, “that you use your yacht chiefly 
to study scientific problems on.” 

“Well,” replied John, smiling, “I 
shouldn’t say ‘chiefly’ because I love 
yachting for its own sake ; but I do look 
into things a little when I’m on board.” 

“How glorious it must be to gratify 
one’s—” The rest of that long rhapsody 
of Florence’s died out of John’s mind, for 
on the other side of him sat Temple close 
to Beatrix. John’s anxious ear caught a 
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tremor in Temple’s voice, and he heard 
him say. 

“Yes, I had thought of going to Bar 
Harbor, but I do not wish to go now. 
I shall remain here.” 

So keen was the look in the young 
man’s face that Beatrix was forced to 
turn her head away to hide the flush that 
involuntarily mounted her cheeks. 

“ Mr. Mead,” she said, “ what yacht is 
that coming in?” , 

“ That’s the Grayling,” said John. 

“Tsn’t she lovely!” exclaimed the girl. 

“ Yes, she is very lovely,” said Temple, 
never taking his eyes off Beatrix, who 
fortunately did not perceive the direction 
of his look. 

John did, however; and he realized 
that his old college friend was a rival. 

“ Well,” he thought, “ if she loves him, 
she will be happy with him, for he is a 
man.” 

The day slipped by fast enough. At 
four o’clock the Castalia rounded Fort 
Adams on her return and soon afterward 
was riding again at her anchorage. The 
gig was lowered away and one party of 
the guests sent ashore, Archie taking the 
yoke lines. John stood by the wheel talk- 
ing to Beatrix as the gig was returning. 

“T should think,” said the girl, “that 
you would never care to go ashore, Mr. 
Mead. I’m sure if I were a man and 
loved yachting I should wish to live 
aboard my sloop.” 

“T don’t think I should ever care tu 
go ashore,” responded John, “if I could 
have—if I could have those I wish to 
have always with me here.” 

Their eyes met for a brief moment, and 
then Beatrix said hastily : 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Mead. Thank you for 
a delightful day.” 

And quickly moving away, she accepted 
her father’s assistance in entering the gig. 
Archie, who saw the look, though he did 
not hear the words, quoted Ouida through 
his set teeth : 

“ «She is divine, but she will play the 
very devil with him.’ ” 

That evening Minnie Crosswell sat in 
Beatrix’s boudoir. Dinner was long past 
and the two young women had nothing 
to do but enjoy the perfect beauty of the 
night. 
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“ Beatrix,” said Minnie, “he loves 
you.” 

“Yes,” said Beatrix, “and I am sorry 
for it. Poor Mr. Temple.” 

“ Don’t pretend with me, dear. It isn’t 
worth while. You know I mean Mr. 
Mead.” 

“ Are you sure he loves me Minnie? 
Sometimes I doubt.” 

“ That shows that you are anxious, my 
dear Beatrix. Can it be—is it true— 
that at last you love?” 

Beatrix leaned back in her chair and 
sighed. 

“T don’t know, Minnie. [ have astrong 
desire that John Mead shall love me; I 
want him to be my husband. Perhaps I 
love him. But one thing is certain : he is 
the only man I have ever met whom I 
would marry, and he—” she smiled and 
looked a little helpless—* he can have 
me for the asking.” 

“Oh, but Beatrix, dear, you should be 
sure that you love him. There can be no 
happiness in a marriage without love, and 
still less in a marriage which has love on 
one side only.” 

“1 don’t know, Minnie, how that is. 


He is 


Perhaps I do love him after all. 
the most distinguished man in society. 
He has all that the others have—wealth, 
good birth, fine manners, a noble appear- 
ance; and he has what none of the others 


a famous name and a brilliant 
mind. He is agreat man, Minnie, aman 
whom the world admires and _ never 
wearies of praising. His wife will hold a 
position at the very top of the social ladder. 
Oh yes, Minnie, the future with him will 
be all brightness and glory. I surely 
must love him dear ; and I must and will 
be his wife.” 

But Minnie shook her head sadly and 
could not see much glory in the future 
for John Mead. 


have 


CHAPTER XI. 


“THE MAID HATH GIVEN CONSENT.” 


Tue band played “ Where the citrons 
bloom.” The odor of roses filled the soft air 
of the summer night, and the murmur of 
many voices floated away among the dark 
trees. Mrs. Breakhurst’s ball was a most 
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brilliant success. The arrangements were 
harmonious beyond a doubt. Mr. Jimmy 
Price, who knew everything that was go- 
ing on, said in his heart that the poor, 
but deserving member of the National 
Academy had come to Newport for some 
other purpose than to make surf studies 
along the cliffs. Florence was wearing the 
mantle of credit for the harmonious ar- 
rangements, and was blushing more with 
guilt than with pride at the compliments 
showered on her. But she had opened 
the ball with John Mead, and had been 
made unspeakably happy by overhearing 
a veteran gossip-monger say : 

“They look extremely well together ; 
don’t you think so? I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they made a match of it.” 

Beatrix was there, a radiant vision, and 
wherever she moved Edward Temple fol- 
lowed like a blind led man to doom. John 
Mead saw, and his heart was filled with 
bitter doubts. For months, except during 
the time when Beatrix was in Washing- 
ton, he had been almost constantly by 
her side, and yet he had no knowledge 
of her heart. The dances went merrily 
on. He had put his name on her card 
for a waltz that was to come late in the 
evening. In the meantime he had no 
heart for dancing, but stood aside and 
watched her. An hour passed by and 
then a swift and sudden resolve came to 
him. He sought John Porter and found 
him alone in a corner of the broad veranda 
smoking a consolatory cigar. 

“Why, Mr. Mead,” said he, “I am 
surprised to see you deserting the ball- 
room. It’s natural for us old fellows, 
but when a young man does it, he has a 
reason.” 

“ Exactly,” replied John. 
ask you a serious question.” 

“Very well. I am listening.” 

“Will you give me your daughter?” 

“ By Jove! That is a serious question. 
You wish to make my Beatrix your wife?” 

“ Yes, I love her.” 

The words came with an effort, for 
John Mead revealed his feelings with 
difficulty. But there was a high tension 
in his manner that left in Mr. Porter’s 
mind no doubt of his deep earnestness. 

“ Mr. Mead,” he said, “ I shall be very 
frank with you. There is no man among 


“T want to 
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my acquaintance to whom I would rather 
give my daughter than to you. But can 
you think that her tastes and yours will 
be congenial ?” 

“T have no fear®on that ground,” 
answered John. 

« Well, | confess I am not quite so sure 
about it. Beatrix is a girl who loves 
society, while you are a born student.” 

“Yes, a student, but not a recluse. I 
should not make a prisoner of your daugh- 
ter, Mr. Porter. I can devote as much 
time to society after marriage as I do 
now.” 

“T don’t know, I really don’t know,” 
said Mr. Porter dubiously, for he doubted 
his daughter’s capacity for contentment ; 
“but perhaps you know her better than 
Ido. I have much faith in a lover’s per- 
ception. I knew my own dear wife bet- 
ter than her motherdid. If Beatrix loves 
you—do you feel sure that she does?” 

“No!” exclaimed John in a burst of 
agony. “No! I am sure of nothing but 
that my life will be a blank failure with- 
out her.” 

Mr. Porter drew a long whiff from his 
cigar, shook his head and thoughtfully 
knocked the ashes off with his delicate 
white fingers. 

“You have my consent, Mr. Mead,” 
he said, “if Beatrix wishes to become 
your wife, God forbid that I should stand 
in the way of her happiness.” 

He stretched out his hand and pressed 
John’s earnestly. The old man loved 
his daughter, and was more moved than 
he would willingly have admitted. 

“TI thank you, Mr. Porter,” said John. 
“Whether she accepts me or not, I shall 
value your coufidence.” 

And he went to seek his fate. The 
band played “ Zes Sourirs.” The odor 
of the roses still floated across the night 
air and the murmur of many voices stole 
away under the dark trees. Edward 
Temple stood by an open window breath- 
ing in great draughts of the cool breeze. 
He was hot, nervous, uncomfortable, 
though for the life of him he could not 
have told the reason. The waltz ended. 
The dancers dispersed. The verandas 
became crowded with laughing, chattering 
men and women. The ball-room was 
quite empty and Temple turned to re- 
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enter it when the sound of subdued conver- 
sation met his ear. He recognized the 
voices of John and Beatrix and perceived 
that they were standing a little aside 
from the window. He was about to re- 
trace his step and pass through the win- 
dow to the veranda when a strange ca- 
dence in John Mead’s voice struck his 
ear and chained him to the spot. He 
blushed for himself, but had life depended 
on his moving, he could not have dragged 
himself away. 

“Have you heard this new singer, 
Miss Robinson,” asked Beatrix. 

“No,” said John in that strange tone. 

“That’s a pity. They tell me she’s 
very clever. 
about her.” 

“No,” said John, 

“Pray, Mr. Mead,” 
“what have you heard ?” 

“T have heard your voice.” 

“Very pretty. Thank you. 
we'd better go out now.” 

“ One moment, Miss Porter. 
ask you—a—a favor.” 

“A favor?” Beatrix said, smiling as 
if she did not know the man’s mind; 
“what can I do for you?” 

“ Marry me.” 

It was out at last. Beatrix gave a 
great start, as if she had received a blow. 
Then her head bent forward till he could 
not see her face, and her hands toyed 
nervously with her fan. Edward Temple 
grasped the window frame with an iron 
grip and set his teeth together like a man 
in bitter physical pain. John Mead spoke 
in a low tone and rapidly : 

“ Beatrix, I think I need hardly tell 
you that I have loved you from the first. 
I want you, Beatrix ; I need you to make 
my life complete. Say that I shall not 
live in vain.” 

At that moment the girl’s heart was 
touched. She raised her eyes to his with 
a look of sorrow, and said : 

“T am not worthy.” 

“ You are worthy of the best this world 
can give,” said John. “It is I who am 
unworthy ; but still I cannot let you go. 
You have not given me my answer.” 

She placed her hand in his. 

“Tt is yours,” she said gently. 

“ And you love me?” 


But of course you’ve heard 


said Beatrix, 


I think 
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“ Yes.” 

And for an hour she believed that she 
did. The band played “ Hochzeits- 
klange.” The pink rose leaves turned 
yellow in the hot glare of the gas. The 
murmur of many voices floated out toward 
the dark trees, under which sped the form 
of a man, running as if pursued by a 
phantom. 

“Who the deuce is that sprinting way 
under the trees there?” asked Frank 
Morton. 

“ Temple,” answered Jimmy Price, who 
knew everything that was going on. 
“Saw him bolt out of that window over 
there as if he had been shot at. Peeped 
in. No one inside but Mr. Mead and 
Miss Porter. Queer, isn’t it?” 

Poor Florence! She grew faint and 
begged her mother’s permission tc retire. 
The ball was over soon after that; and 
the next day all Newport knew of the 
engagement. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“T AM PUT TO SEA WITH HER.” 


THEY were married at the Church of 


the Holy Trumpeters in the following 
winter, and the Castalia took them south- 


ward on their wedding tour. They ling- 
ered amid the sunny days of Bermuda 
and then fled further south into the spice- 
laden air of the Windward Isles. So- 
ciety remained behind and talked it over. 
Society saw them married. It wasa great 
day at the Church of the Holy Trump- 
eters. Fashion fairly shook with excite- 
ment. Even Mrs. Breakhurst, disap- 
pointed as she was, could find nothing in 
the arrangements to condemn, except the 
presence of that “common” newspaper 
person, Archie Turner, as best man. That 
she declared, was in excessively bad taste. 
But it only went to prove that Mr. Mead’s 
patrician inclinations had been polluted 
by his contact with horny-handed labor 
in the electric light shop. If his inclina- 
tions had been preserved in their original 
purity, no doubt Florence would—well, 
there was no use of speculating on what 
might, would, could, or should have been. 
There was the man standing up before 
the chancel rail being married hard and 
fast to Beatrix Porter, with old Jonn 
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Porter looking mighty rosy and beneyo- 
lent on one side, and the “common” 
newspaper man looking mighty pale and 
distressed on the other. And the brides- 
maids—well, they were a sight, to be sure, 
with those enormous bouquets. How any 
girl could have been foolish enough to 
select a tall young woman like Katrina 
Van Winkle, and ashort one like Minnie 
Crosswell to be bridesmaids together it 
was impossible to say. It was the most in- 
harmonious arrangement that could be 
conceived. And Jimmy Price, who knew 
everything that was going on, had inti- 
mated that Katrina would not mind being 
in Beatrix’s place. How absurd! That 
would not be conducive to harmony at all. 
And Mr. Breakhurst was so provoking. 
He insisted on reiterating his opinion that 
they were a marvelously fine looking 
couple and that they. both looked radi- 
antly happy. Mr. Breakhurst was al- 
ways so painfully inharmonious. 

“T think,” whispered Mrs. Kaaterskill 
Van Couenhoven to her husband, “that 
you said his father came of an old and 
well-connected English family.” 

“Yes, my dear; the Meads are ex- 
tremely respectable— an old county 
family.” 

“ Yes, as you have often remarked, he 
is an uncommonly distinguished looking 
young man. Strange that he should have 
clung so long to his fondness for electrical 
work. However, this is the end of all 
that!” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Kaaterskill Van Cou- 
enhoven ; “ this certainly is the end of it.” 

“It’s a great pity,” continued Mrs. 
Van Couenhoven, “that he did not think 
that Katrina—however, she is young, and 
there are others.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Van Couen- 
hoven, “as you say, there are others.” 
And then he added thoughtfully : “ Most 
of them are such asses, though.” 

Mrs. Brasher Smythe rudely inserted 
the handle of her fan between the third 
and fourth ribs of her husband’s right 
side and whispered sharply : 

“Say, Brash, who’s the best man?” 

“Name’s Turner. Reporter on the 
Tribune. Always been a friend of Mead’s 
Wouldn’t shake him after he got the 


scads.” 
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“ Mead’s foolish,” said Mrs. Smythe. 
« Guess not,” said her husband. “ Think 
Miss Porter is much gone on him?” 
“Not a bit,” answered Mrs. Smythe de- 
cisively. 
“ What’s she marrying him for?” 
“ Because she’s ambitious.” 
“Come off, Birdie; you don’t mean 
that.” 
“You may bet your sweet 
life on it, Brash. Can’t fool 
your old auntie.” 
* And Brasher Smythe looked 
at his pert little wife with open 
wonder and admiration. 
“T say, Charlie,” said one 
club man to another; “ it’s 
deuced hard that a fellow who 
has a stiffish bit more than a 
million should walk off with a 
girl who has several of ’em, 
isn’t it?” 
“Yes. Blast that fellow 
Mead! There’s been no 
chance for any one since he’s 
been making all the running.” 
“ Well, I’m beastly glad he’s 
collared and done for. He’s 
out of the way now.” 
“Yes, he’s jolly well out of 
it now. Let us trot up to 
the Windsor and do a bottle 
on it.” 
“That'll be a good lark, old 
chap. Come along.” 
Some of those who saw 
them married, went to the 
foot of East 26th Street after 
the wedding to see them a- 
board the Castalia. The sun 
was warm and the air was 
soft, and a gentle breeze from 
the southwest just darkened 
the surface of the East River with ripples. 
“Here comes the tug,” said John. 
“With this young ebb tide we shall be at 
sea by two o’clock, and if this breeze fresh- 
ens, as I am sure it will, we shall be sixty or 
sixty-five miles on our way by midnight.” 
Archie, Frank Morton, Minnie Cross- 
well, Mr. Porter and Edward Temple 
went down the Bay with them. Off the 
point of the Hook they were transferred 
from the yacht to the tug, and the tow 
line was cast off. They followed the sloop 
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as far as the Scotland Lightship, and saw 
John set the taffrail log and make a note 
of its reading. Then the tug lay rolling 
on the swells as the Castalia slipped down 
her gray path and dwindled into the south- 
east. And their last view was of John 


and Beatrix standing on the weather 
quarter waving their handkerchiefs. 
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"Do you see any objections?" 


When they returned to the city Archie 
Turner went to his office, sat down in a 
corner, and smoked a big black pipe furi- 
ously. And he was absolutely brutal 
to every human being who went near him. 

Minnie and Frank entered a coach and 
were driven uptown. As soon as they 
were seated Minnie pulled down the cur- 
tains. Then she threw her head on 
Frank’s shoulder and burst into tears. 

“Why, Minnie dearest,” said Frank 
tenderly. ‘“ What is the trouble?” 
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“Oh Frank,” she sobbed “it’s all so 
wrong—so dreadfully hopelessly wrong.” 

“What is, dear?’ 

“This wedding, Frank.” 

“Why?” 

“ She doesn’t love him, Frank.” 

Frank whistled and said : 

“ Are you sure of that Minnie?” 

“Oh only too sure. It will end un- 
happily.” 

“Come now, dear; we can’t be sure of 
that, you know.” 

“T am certain of it. It will end un- 
happily. Oh, I’m so wretched about it.” 

Frank Morton’s methods of consolation 
were so badly conventional that it is use- 
less to describe them. 

When Edward Temple reached the city 
he went directiy to his apartments, where 
he laid aside his hat and light top coat in 
a nerveless way. For fully five minutes 
he stood silent and motionless in the cen- 
tre of the room. Then with the quick, 
harsh movement of one who forcibly 
urges himself to action, he walked to the 
buffet and lighted a cigar. Outside his 
windows there was a pretty iron balcony 
made 
the air sweet. He went out upon the 
baleony, thrust his hands into his pockets 
and gazed with lack-lustre eyes across 
Madison Square. The myriad noises of 
Broadway swept dimly across his senses 
like the hum of distant waters. An 
organ grinder with his daughter paused 
in front of the house and the girl sang an 
Italian serenade in a hard metallic voice. 
He gazed at her vacantly. The girl 
stopped singing and said something to 
her father, who glanced up hastily at Tem- 
ple and crossed himself. Then they both 
hurried away. The man’s superstitious 
gesture moved Temple and he strode back 
into his room, where he threw himself upon 
a lounge. On a small table beside it lay 
anewspaper. This he mechanically picked 
up and began to read the advertisements. 

At five o’clock the next afternoon the 
good ship City of Chicago, bound east, lay 
an eighth of a mile northof the station 
boat, discharging her pilot. As Capt. Red- 
ford descended from the bridge Edward 
Temple said to him: 

“That’s the Scotland Lightship down 
there, isn’t it ?”’ 


where luxuriant vines grew and 
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“ Yes,” said Capt. Redford, “ quite so,” 

And as the steamer glided onward to 
the east the young man’s eyes were 
strained upon the gloom which deepened 
toward Bermuda. 


CHAPTER 


OURSELVES 
SAIL.” 


XIII. 


“ FINDING TOO SLOW OF 


Tue Castalia was gliding slowly along 
under all her light canvas a mile to lee- 
ward of an island shore. The sea was 
calm and the sky was clear. The gentle 
breeze carried rich tropical odors across 
the yacht’s deck, and sang a soft lullaby 
in the ears of her people. Rest and the 
forgetfulness of a lotos-eating land were 
about them ; but the sun was going north 
and their wishes went with him. 

“ Beatrix,” said John, drawing near to 
her as she lay in her comfortable steamer 
chair, “are you becoming tired of this 
idleness? Shall we go home with the 
summer ? ” 

“T think so, John,” she said with a 
grateful glance. “1 think we have honey- 
mooned long enough.” 

John looked as if he would be willing 
to prolong the honeymoon, but she added : 

“We must think of our friends, you 
know. They will want to see us.” 

“Yes, I suppose they will.” 

“Wecan give a reception at Newport, 
when we get back. It will be a little 
early in the season, but still it will do.” 

“Ts it really necessary?” asked John. 

“Why, what a question! The idea of 
two people as rich as we are, not giving 
a reception after marriage ! ” 

“ Are we so dreadfully rich?” 

“« Dreadfully !’ How you talk, John. 
You have told me what your fortune 
amounts to, but you have never asked 
me about mine.” 

“Have you money of your own, Bea- 
trix? I never knew that!” 

“Really, John?” 

“Really, Beatrix.” 

She looked at him in a pleased, amused 
manner, and said: 

“You may put your head behind the 
parasol and kiss me.” 

That performance being satisfactorily 
completed, she continued : 
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«] have two millions in my own right.” 

John started. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “ you are richer 
than I am!” 

« Exactly,” she said, smiling; “ No one 
ean ever say that I took you for your 
money.” 

That thought seemed to delight John 


Oe | fi Nil 
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immensely. He put his face close to 
hers and said in a low voice: 

“Then you do love me, don’t you?” 

“You silly fellow! Of course I do. 
How many times do you wish me to 
tell you that?” 

“ As often as you think it, dear; I can 
never tire of hearing it.” 

“Oh, goodness, you needn’t expect me 
to sit around all day repeating that in- 
teresting remark like a parrot. I should 
become as wearisome as that stupid woman 
in the play who never says anything but 
‘Come here.’ ” 

“You could never grow 
me, dear.” 

“John, you'll spoil me, if you make 
love to me all the time,” she said, tapping 
him playfully with her fan. 

“ But, my dear, you surely do not wish 
me to treat you with indifference,” he said. 


wearisome to 
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“No,” she answered; “but don’t try 
to kiss me again just now.” 

John arose, went aft and took the wheel 
out of the quartermaster’s hands. 

“1 wonder,” he mused, as he gazed at 
his wife’s gracefully recumbent figure, 
“why she gets tired of my curesses some- 
times. I suppose the reason is too subtle 





“Give it up! 


for a fellow who knows as iittle about 
women asI do. I daresay she has deep 
enough feelings ;_ the profoundest natures 
are not demonstrative.” 

Then he looked at her wistfully and 
suppressed a sigh. As for B ~atrix, she, 
too, was musing. 

“Tt is a glorious success,” she thought, 
“if only he would not be so dreadfully 
affectionate. But it’s not so bad. And 
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how we shall bloom when we get back! 
What receptions and dinners! And how 
my husband will tower in distinction over 
every other man inthe room. Let the 
other girls marry fools for their money ; 
I’ve won the ablest man of the day, and 
I’m proud—proud and happy. But I 
wish he’d not kiss me so often. I like 
the other attentions better. Kissing is so 
stupid ; but when there is a man always 
around to think of what you want and 
get it for you before you’re quite aware 
of your wish, it’s very pleasant. On the 
whole, it’s extremely nice to be loved.” 

The yacht slipped along the blue ocean 
ridges toward the north. ‘Never was craft 
blessed with fairer weather. To be sure 
they had encountered what sailors would 
call a vapfull of wind on their way 
south, and they had experienced some of 
the quick temper of the tropics ; but on 
the whole they had enjoyed sunny days. 
One thing had been a disappointment to 
John. He had endeavored to teach Bea 
trix something, about sailing ; but he 
had been oblig® to give it up. 


“It’s too absurd,” she said, when he 


tried to explain the operation of beating 


to windward; “when you want to go 
toward the north, I should think you 
would just do it, instead of sailing first 
over that way and then over this way. 
It seems so ridiculous.” 

And John by degrees came to under- 
stand that her mental attitude toward 
this matter was one of uncompromising 
hostility. In other and plainer words, 
she did not know and she did not want 
to know. John, however, was too fond 
of her to suppose that this would be her 
attitude toward all subjects. He was 
sure he could interest her in something ; 
as yet, however, he could not discern the 
subject. At present her mind seemed to 
be quite filled with her anxiety to reach 
New York. So John kept the yacht stag- 
gering along under all the canvas she 
could carry during the daylight, and took 
in his kites only when darkness came 
down upon the sea. And he was ex- 
tremely careful with his navigation, tak- 
ing not only morning, noon and _ after- 
noon sights, but pressing the stars into 
his service at night. It is safe to say 
that no yacht ever traveled over a shorter 
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course between the Windward Isles and 
Bermuda. 

They tarried but afew hours at the 
latter place, and then got under way for 
Sandy Hook. On the morning of the 
fourth day, John said: 

“Tf this breeze holds we shall make 
Scotland Lightship this afternoon. Are 
you glad?” 

“Indeed I am. I never knew such 
long days as the last three.” 

To John they had been all too short, for 
he fully realized that society would ina 
measure take her away from him. The 
sloop clove her way through the blue 
waters, throwing them aside in long quiy- 
ering lines of snowy foam. She had a 
strong breeze from the southward over 
her port quarter and was making ten 
knots an hour as she rushed homeward 
at racing speed. Just as John and Bea- 
trix had finished their luncheon, they 
heard the ery so welcome to the voyager: 

“Land ho!” 

They went on deck, and far ahead on 
the horizon saw a hazy spot of purple. 

“Why, that’s a cloud,” said Beatrix. 

“ That’s what you said when we sighted 
Bermuda. But it’s land, Beatrix ; the 
Highlands of Navesink.” 

In the afternoon the Castalia’s anchor 
plunged into the yellow water off the 
Quarantine station at Staten Island. An 
hour later it went down again at Bay 
Ridge, and John and Beatrix soon set 
their feet on their native land. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ WELCOME, MY FRIENDS ALL.” 


Newport had yawned, stretched _her- 
self, opened her ey res and begun to stare 
at Goat Island in a sleepy fas hion. Paint- 
ers had climbed around the great summer 
residences in the drowsy, stiff, and stupid 
manner that characterizes the house 
painter and the wasp in the languorous 
days of spring. The heavy shutters had 
been taken down, doors opened, window 

sashes thrown up and a general appearance 
of airing had surrounded the summer resi- 
dences. This period, had come and gone, 
and had been succeeded by that of the 
arriving servants. Butlers of great girth 
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and immeasurable dignity had ap- 
peared, driving before them fright- 
ened battalions of female domestics, 
like the orgies in the fairy tales 
driving the unfortunate ladies. 
Then there had been sundry mys- 
terious conversations among the 
aforesaid butlers and the butchers, 
bakers and grocers of Newport and 
agreements full of goodly promise 
to the contractors, and of ominous 
prophecy against the pocketbooks 
of Mr. Ward MceAllister’s collection 
of social examples had been formu- 
lated. This period had been suc- 
ceeded by that of bustling activity 
about the summer residences. 
Smoke ascended from the chimneys 
and fresh laundried linen hung upon 
the clothes lines in secret places 
where no vulgar mortal eye might 
gaze upon it; for the social exam- 


He appeared in fashionable garb. 
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ples never exhibit their underwear except 
when they have it on. The butlers did 
most of the bustling, and the housemaids 
indulged in most of the real activity. 


This period passed, and then came that of 


arriving trucks. They came in masses and 
they came in scattered sections ; they came 
by water and they came by land; and 
they came in more sizes, shapes and varie- 
ties than the wardrobe of Solomon. 

Close upon their heels arrived their 
owners, the “ choice and master spirits of 
this age,” the chosen of the Lord, who 
know nothing and do nothing, but just 
exist and graciously permit other people 
to wonder how they do it. They came in 
parlor cars and in steamboats and in 
yachts ; they came from the east and like- 
wise from the west ; and as they were all 
tired when they started, so they were lan- 
guid when they arrived. But Newport’s 
humble citizens opened their arms and 
received them with praise and thanks- 
giving, and promptly marked up the 
price of everything fifty per cent. 

Among those who came earliest were 
Mr. and Mrs. Kaaterskill van Couen- 
hoven, carrying their rich blue blood with 
their accustomed ease and grace, and 
still regarding with patient forgiveness 
their wayward neice Katrina Van Winkle, 
who persisted in failing to establish a 
matrimonial alliance of great glory. Not 
far behind them came Mr. and Mrs. 
Brasher Smythe, who were prepared for 
a very brilliant social campaign, owing 
to the fact that Mr. Brasher had in the 
course of the winter achieved enormous 
success in his famous acrobatic perform- 


"It isn't exactly cheerfu'.”’ 
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ance of jumping on the market. Next 
‘ame Mr. Gunning Breakhurst, reading 
the New York Tribune with all his heart 
and all his soul and all his strength, 
together with Mrs. Gunning Breakhurst, 
who fairly radiated harmony from the 
folds of her gown, and Miss Florence 
Breakhurst, who was prepared as ever 
to imitate the Apostle Paul and be all 
things unto all men. “ All men” on the 
vastward journey had been Freeman 
Woodbury, who had prostrated himself, 
his single eyeglass and his English dog. 
art at Miss Florence’s feet. The young 


woman was seriously in doubt as to 
whether she ought not to accept him, 
for she thought it hardly likely that sey- 
enty-five thousand dollars a year, with so 
inconsiderable an encumbrance as Free- 
man, was likely to stray in her direction 
But her mother had piously re- 


again. 
marked : 

“Florie, dear, we know not what a 
day may bring forth. Let us wait till 
we have summed up the prospects of the 
summer. In the meantime, do not let 
him get away.” 

With the gathering of the clans came 
also Mrs. Crosswell and her daughter Min- 
nie, and not long after them arrived Frank 
Morton, who had a happy way of con- 
ducting his business in New York at long 
range. And there came also Mr. Jimmy 
Price, who knew everything that was 
going on. But he tarried not long in 
any place, preferring to oscillate between 
Newport and New York and lose nothing 
in either place. And thus all our ac- 
quaintances save those in whom we are 

most interested established 
themselves for the summer in 
the snug faced city by the sea. 
“Mamma,” said Florence 
3reakhurst one morning, “I 
saw the Porter’s house open 
this morning as I was riding 
past.” 
“Have they come?” 
quired Mrs. Breakhurst. 
“No, and there is no cer- 
tainty as to their arrival. I 
asked the butler, who was just 
coming out as I rode by.” 
“No certainty as to their 
arrival, dear?” 


in- 
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on 


“ No. 
Mr. Mead’s yacht.” 
“Then the 
New York ?” 
“Yes, they got in a week ago, and 


You see they are coming 


Meads have returned to 


were to stay in New York only long 
enough for Beatrix to get a few things 
together. Then Mr. Porter and Miss 
Rankyn were to come along with them 
on the Castalia.” 

“T should think poor Beatrix would 
be very heartily weary of yachting.” 

“So should I,” said Florence; “but 

perheps she makes this trip for her 
father’s sake. I think I have heard 
that he takes a great deal of pleas- 
ure in yachting now, and regrets that 
he never went into it when he was a 
young man.” 
" «That’s a good thing for Mr. Mead. 
He'll have one member of the household 
in sympathy with his taste for the water. 
I don’t believe Beatrix likes it a bit, and 
it is so detrimental to harmony to have 
the husband and wife not fond of the 
same amusements.” 

The Breakhurst cottage was on the 
cliffs, and commanded a fine view to sea- 
ward. Florence gazed out on the broad 
expanse of blue waters, flashing silver in 
the morning sun. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “there is a 
large sloop coming in now. Robert!” 

“Yes, Miss Florence,” answered the 
servant, who was on the veranda. 

“Get the club books and the telescope, 
and see if you can find out what yacht 
that is.” 

Robert went into the hallway, brought 
the large telescope out and set it up on 
its stand. Next he procured several 
yacht club books from their shelf in the 
same hallway, and then he proceeded to 
make a careful examination of the sloop’s 
private signal. 

“That,” he said, turning to Florence, 
“is the Castalia, Mr. Mead’s yacht.” 

“Then here they come sure enough, 
mamma,” called Florence to her mother, 
who had gone into the house. 

Mrs. Breakhurst returned to the ve- 
randa, and gazing calmly at the ap- 
proaching vessel as if she could see all 
that was going on aboard of her, though 
she was a mile and a half away, said: 
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“ Ah, yes, here they come sure enough, 
as you say.” 

The Castalia glided swiftly out of sight 
behind the rocks of Castle Hill and in 
less than an hour, thanks to the flood 
tide, was riding at anchor in the harbor. 
Mr. Porter, the august relict of all the 
Rankyns, John and Beatrix sat down to 
dinner in quiet that evening. 

“ John,” said Beatrix, when the keen 
edge of hunger had been broken, “ will 
you see about the invitations?” 

“ What invitations?” inquired John. 

‘For our reception, you forgetful 
fellow.” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure,” replied John, 
somewhat absently. “When is it to 
be?” 

“Goodness, John, we settled all that 
once on the way up the Sound.” 

“Did we?” asked John, appealing to 
Mr. Porter. 

“Well,” replied he, smiling, “ Beatrix 
settled it, and you assented.” 

“Oh, very well,” said John; “then I'll 
see about the invitations.” 

“Now here are several for us,” said 
Beatrix, holding up a small collection of 
envelopes. 

“Oh, we are not going to begin going 
out right away, are we?” inquired her 
husband. 

“Well, John, really,” replied Beatrix, 
just a trifle impatiently; “I’ve been in 
the wilds of the tropics long enough, 
goodness knows. Now I mean to en- 
deavor to renew my acquaintance with 
civilization.” 

“Very well,” was all John said; but 
he thought, “of course she isn’t going to 
seclude herself all summer at Newport. 
I understand it—the pretty vanity of a 
newly married young woman who desires 
that everyone shall see what a dignified 
person she has become. Why, bless your 
soul, John Mead, you don’t know much 
about women, but you know that a 
woman cannot wear anything in secret 
and enjoy it—not even a wedding ring. 
She’ll soon get over the novelty of it all, 
and then—ho, for domestic quiet and 
study.” 

The great reception took place 
week from the date of their arrival. 
Newport was there, and special 


, 
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She extended her hand. 
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brought friends from the east and the 
west. But no appearance delighted John 
so much as that of Archie Turner. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “this is 
prime. What brings you to Newport, 
Archie?” 

“Well, John, I’m in luck for once. 
Our paper is going to make a specialty 
of Newport doings, and I’m sent here as 
correspondent. The first thing I mean 
to do is to send half a column about your 
reception, provided your wife has no ob- 
jection.” 

It did not take long to learn that Bea- 
trix was graciously pleased to have her 
entertainment “written up;” and then 
John and Archie stole away for a small 
cigar and a short chat. 

“Great success, John,” said Archie. 

“ What is?” 

“The reception, of course. You'll 
see; the Newport papers to-morrow will 
bring out the noblest adjective of the 
provincial press—recherché !” 

“Well, I suppose I can bear up under 
a . 
“You’re rather meek, John. 


I faney 


you’ve been getting your eyes opened.” 


“How?” 

“ Your social importance is gone.” 

“Yes, I see that; but where?” 

“You’ve given it to your wife, you 
goose. Marriage, my boy, is a sort of 
social heaven into whose highest glories a 
woman penetrates through the vicarious 
sacrifice of a man.” 

John laughed. 

“Yes,” continued Archie; “you keep 
your ears open and you'll hear the same 
people who a few months ago were boring 
you with flattery, talking to your wife of 
her house, her gardens, her horses—and 
perhaps, her husband.” 

“Well, I’m satisfied,” said John. “Let 
her enjoy it all; she deserves it. As for 
me, my social shrinkage will give me all 
the more opportunity for retirement and 
study.” 

“That’s what you think, is it? Well, 
you’ve a heap to learn. Your wife can’t 
go into society without you, man. You’re 
a part of her social outfit, and she can no 
more leave you at home than she can 
leave her gloves.” 

“You talk, Archie, as if she were go- 
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ing out every day and every night. My 
dear fellow, she will stay at home when 
I wish to work and [ll go out with her 


_as often as she’ll wish to go.” 


Archie blew a large cloud of smoke 
and exclaimed, mentally : 
“The Lord send that it shall be so!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
“THE STOPS THAT HINDER STUDY.” 


Tuus their life at Newport began. 
They were standing on the veranda one 
evening after dinner, when his attention 
was drawn to the unusual brilliancy of 
the evening star, which was Venus. The 
beautiful queen of the planets was visible 
just above the roof of the cottage next to 
theirs on the west. 

“Look, Beatrix,” he said, “how mag- 
nificent Venus is to-night.” 

“Venus? What are you talking about, 
John?” 

“T mean the planet Venus, dear.” 

« Where?” 

“See, dear, right over there,” he said, 
pointing. 

“Don’t be absurd, John; that’s an 
electric light.” 

“Why no, dear, it is Venus, the bright- 
est of all the planets.” 

“Now, John,” she said, “no one ever 
saw a star as big and as white as that.” 

“Ts it possible, dear, that no one ever 
called your attention to Venus before?” 
he asked, wonderingly; “now, if you 
think it is an electric light, watch it and 
see it sink behind that roof. It will be 
down in half a minute.” 

She watched the star and saw it slowly 
disappear behind the roof; but she mani- 
fested no special interest in the phenome- 
non. John wondered if she knew why 
Venus was so bright. 

“ That’s our next door neighbor in the 
skies,” he said. “ Mercury is next to the 
sun, then comes Venus, and then the 
earth. That is why Venus appears so 
bright to us. I think I should like to do 
a little Alpine climbing in Venus; there 
are mountains there ten miles high.” 

“ Really ?” she said, languidly ; and he 
perceived that she did not believe it was 
true and what was more did not care. 
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“What a duffer I am,” thought John, 
“to try to interest her in such dry, scien- 
tific facts. Of course, a woman is all 
imagination, and cares more for poetic 
thought than for physical data. 1 must 
try to remember that.” 

But he was disappointed in spite of 
himself. How could he hope to have her 
sympathy in his great undertakings if he 
could not interest her in the phenomena 
that stare us in the face? He must, he 
finally thought, try to arouse her interest 
in the poetic aspects of these things first, 
and then he could gradually lead her to 
the natural laws. 

But Beatrix was not troubling herself 
about natural laws. Her head was full 
of unnatural laws, those of artificial so- 
ciety. Whenever any function took 
place at the Casino, she went there as de- 
voutly as a Mussulman goes to prayers. 
She glided along Bellevue avenue at the 
proper times in her carriage, and she had 
guests at dinner every evening, whether 
she gave a formal dinner party or not. 
She let it be known that on evenings 
when no great social ceremony called her 
forth, she was at home to those who 


would visit her, and as she took especial 
care to make these informal gatherings 
agreeable, it became quite the thing on 
“off nights” to drop in at Mrs. Mead’s. 
As for John, he found himself sadly out 


of place in these gatherings. He was not 
an adept at small talk, because he had so 
few small thoughts; and he found con- 
versation with his wife’s visitors extremely 
difficult. Doubtless, they had as little 
enjoyment as he. John was becoming 
very restless; so one night when the 
drawing-room contained a dozen persons, 
who seemed to be getting on capitally and 
who ignored his presence with much cheer- 
fulness, he quietly stole away to his study. 

“T don’t care,” said Minnie C roswell. 

“ Well, Minnie,” replied Frank Morton, 
laughing, “if you don’t care, it is all 
right.” 

“ Bless me, don’t you know,” remarked 
Freeman Woodbury, with a particularly 
sapient look, “anything’s all right when 
you don’t care, don’t you think ? '* 

“Oh, Mr. Woodbury,” said Florence 
Breakhurst, “ you say such true things in 
such a droll way.” 
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“Yes,” Beatrix said, in a calm, judicial 
manner, not designed to soothe F lorence, 
“he is droll. ‘But what was it that 
Minnie didn’t care about?” 

“Oh, don’t ask Frank,” said Minnie, 
“he does not understand these things.” 

“Oh, doesn’t he though?” exclaimed 
Frank. “That’s just what is the matter. 
Minnie told me of the engagement of a 
certain friend of hers, and declared that 
she was astonished at the girl’s accepting 
the man. I happen to know that the 
‘girl’ is twenty-seven, and I told Minnie 
that when they reach twenty-seven, 
they’re pretty glad to take anything 
that comes along. 

Mrs. Breakhurst telegraphed an optical 
suggestion to Florence, who promptly 
lowered her voice, and said in a very 
confidential manner : 

“Mr. Woodbury, don’t you believe in 
long engagements ?” 

Mr. Woodbury took a good look at her 
through his monocle, and said : 

“Not at all, you know. I don’t fancy 
them.” 

“Oh, but they give people time to be- 
come better acquainted.” 

“Well, don’t you know, I know the 
girl I want to be engaged to quite well 
enough,” said Mr. Woodbury. 

Mrs. Breakhurst could not hear the 
words, but she was scrutinizing the young 
man’s face with her eyes, and the results 
of her study seemed to be satisfactory. 
She telegraphed to her daughter another 
optical message which might have been 
translated thus: 

“We know where he stands. 
let him go further now.” 

“ You are such a close student of char- 
acter,” said Florence to Woodbury, ac- 
cepting her mother’s advice. Then she 
changed the subject with lightning-like 
rapidity: “I wonder what has become or 
Mr. Mead.” 

She spoke loudly enough for every one 
to hear her, and the words naturally 
checked the flow of conversation. Every 
one looked for John, and of course he was 
not to be seen. No one else was missing 
from the room. Beatrix bit her lip. 
John’s proper place, according to her 
ideas, was in the drawing-room, when 
guests were present. Minnie Crosswell 


Don’t 
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scented malice in Florence’s speech, and 
so she said : 

“1 don’t think Mr. Mead was looking 
very well; perhaps he went outside to 
get a breath of fresh air.” 

It was an excellent cue for Beatrix, 
who looked gratefully at Minnie, as she 
started away, saying : 

“Excuse me a moment; I'll go and 
see.” 

Naturally she did not find John on 
the veranda. She paused a moment ir- 
resolutely, and then said to herself: 

“T do believe he is in his workshop, 
as he calls it.” She stole round to the 
side of the house where she could see 
his window and there was a light in his 
room, 

“Really,” she thought, “he is incor- 
rivible about his ‘scientific researches.’ 
But he must come down to the drawing- 
room.” 

She entered a side door and glided 
noiselessly through the corridors till she 
reached his study. She knocked gently 
at the door. There was no answer. 

“ John,” she said softly. 

“Ts that you, Beatrix?” asked John 
from within. 

“Yes; I want to see you.” 

He opened the door and admitted her. 
His desk was covered with manuscript 
and he had a pen in his hand. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“Why, John, I should think you might 
know.” 

“ But I don’t,” he said, smiling, though 
not well pleased with her tone. 

“You might have known,” she con- 
tinued, “that there would surely be in- 
quiries for you if you left the room.” 

“ Not at all,” he said mildly. “I had 
every reason to suppose that my absence 
would not be noticed.” 

“ Name one reason.” 

“Well, my dear,” he said, without a 
trace of annoyance, “my presence was 
not noticed.” 

“But it is rude for you to withdraw 
from the room when there are guests 
present.” 

“Really, Beatrix, they are all old 
friends of yours, who are hardly likely 
to stand on ceremony.” 

“The common courtesies of life cannot 
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be ignored for the sake of ink and paper, 
John.” 

He looked grave and thoughtful, but 
there was no unkindness in his tone or 
manner, as he said: 

“ What do you wish me to do?’ 

“W hy go back, of course,” she answered 
rather sharply. 

He turned and quietly put away his 
manuscript and pen. Then he arose, and 
said : 

“ Let us go.” 

Beatrix stole a look at his face, but 
she found its expression impenetrable. 
He did not seem to her to be seriously 
annoyed, and yet she had a vague dis- 
trust of his calmness. However, she had 
varried her point and was content to let 
matters rest where they were. 

“Shall we go in together?” she asked, 
as they were passing through the hall- 
way. 

“ Certainly,” said John. 

“Qh, here is the truant,” exclaimed 
Florence Breakhurst, as they entered. 

“Mr. Mead,” said Beatrix, coldly, 
“has not been feeling very well. He is 
better now.” 

John could not repress a slight expres- 
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sion of surprise at this statement, but he 


said nothing. Minnie looked at Frank 
and shook her head slightly. Mrs. Break- 
hurst enjoyed a good stare at John 
through her glasses. The atmosphere 
of the room seemed to have become sud- 
denly chilly. Every one felt constrained 
and uncomfortable. After a few unhappy 
attempts at restoring a general conversa- 
tion, the party fell into one of those un- 
comfortable and compressing silences 
which occur always at the wrong time. 
Then Florence giggled, and rising, whis- 
pered to young Woodbury that they had 
better go. In a short time, John and 
Beatrix had the drawing room to them- 
selves. Then John said quietly : 

“ Beatrix, do you see any objection to 
my returning to my work now?” 

“None whatever,” she replied with 
the faintest suspicion of acidity in her 
tone. 

She did not object seriously to his go- 
ing now, though she thought he might 
have remained to court her favor. But 
he went. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
“ WHEREFORE ARE THESE THINGS HID.” 


MINNIE CROssWELL looked at Frank 
Morton with anxiety in her sweet eyes 
and said : 

“Frank, dear, I wish I could see the 
way out of it.” 

“Really, Minnie,’ he answered, “I 
do think you are alarming yourself un- 
necessarily.” 

“But couldn’t you see the other night 
that something was wrong?” 

“ Of course, dear, but it didn’t amount 
toa row of pins. He left the room and 
Beatrix didn’t like it.” 

“ Yes, he left the drawing-room to go 
to his study, and she can’t stand any neg- 
lect of social duties.” 

“ But, Minnie, you can’t call that neg- 
lect. We were all old friends, and there 
was no need of Mead’s standing on cere- 
mony with any of us.” 

“ But if he wishes to live happily with 
Beatrix, he must stand on ceremony all 
the time.” 

“ How’s that, dear 

“ Why, Frank, don’t you understand ? ” 

“Not quite; you know I’m a stupid 
old donkey.” 

“Yes you are, but I like you pretty 
well,” she said, smiling. “Frank, dear, 
the trouble lies just here—with Beatrix, 
social observances are sacred. She lives 
for society. She is an out-and-out society 
woman. A dinner party is to her a more 
important and holy thing than a Lenten 
lecture.” 

“Well, what of that? ” 

“Why, Mr. Mead doesn’t care any- 
thing about society. 
genius and he wants to study and write 
and invent things; and he can’t do that 
and attend strictly to social duties, too.” 

“ And you think . 

“ That Beatrix and he are going to be 
in a perpetual wrangle.” 

“Qh, nonsense!” exclaimed Frank, 
laughing. “They will never wrangle. 
Mead, at any rate, isn’t a wrangling 
man. 

“ Well, if they are too good to wrangle, 
they'll do worse.” 

“Oh, now, my dear Minnie,” he said, 
“vou have no good ground to say any- 
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He is a man of 
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thing like that. 
think.” 

“T wish you would Frank, if you have 
taken the trouble to think.” 

“T have, dear; it makes my head ache 

. > 
but I’ve done it. I think that these two 
people will require a few months to get 
thoroughly shaken down into each other's 
ways, and after that they’ll get on just as 
pleasantly as you and I mean to when 
this blessed engagement of ours is brought 
to its proper finish.” 

Frank evidently looked upon an en- 
gagement as a sort of evil to be removed 
by a doctor of divinity. Minnie could not 
share his roseate views. She shook her 
lovely little head, knit her pretty brows, 
and walking to the window, stood gazing 
out with a half melancholy air. Frank 
watched her silently for a few moments. 
Then he went over to her and gently 
put his arm about her. 

“Minnie, there’s something more on 
your mind,” 

She turned away with a half sigh and 
moved somewhat hastily to the centre of 
the room. 

“Oh no,” she said, “it’s only about 
them that I was thinking.” 

“Yes, I quite understand that,” said 
Frank, with gentle persistence, “ but you 
have not told me all the reasons for your 
anxiety.” 

Minnie appeared to be annoyed for a 
moment. Then she turned, and looking 
up into his eyes with a smile, said : 

“Frank, it’s delicious to see the im- 
provement in your perceptive powers.” 

“ They are a little keener, my dear, in 
regard to anything which concerns you,” 
he said, with unaffected good nature. 

For that she laid her two little hands 
on his shoulders and kissed him. 

“Now that you’ve had your sugar 
plum for being a good boy,” she said, 
laughing, “ll make my confession and 
try to be a good girl. There is something 
else.” 

“ What is it, dear?” 

“Frank, you know Mr. Temple pretty 
well, don’t you? ” 

“Yes, very well indeed. What of it?” 

“ Did it ever occur to you that he was 
in love with Beatrix ?” 

“It did strike me that he was a little 
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impressed ; I don’t know that I should 
have called him in love.” 

“JT am sure that he loved her deeply.” 
He has gone 


“Well, what of that? 
abroad and she is married.” 

“To a man she does not love, Frank.” 

“T say, Minnie, are you sure of that?” 

“Yes, absolutely sure, as a woman can 
be about such a matter.” 

“And you fear that if Temple comes 
back when John and Beatrix are es- 
tranged, as you expect them to be, there 
will be trouble?” 

“ That’s it exactly.” 

“Don’t alarm yourself, dear. Beatrix 
is altogether too—well, too—she isn’t the 
kind of woman, you know, to go in for 
a—well, a grand passion. She’s too un- 
bending. She will be perfectly satisfied 
with Mead’s affection and she and he will 
get on all right, depend upon it.” 

Frank Morton was unable to find 
words to tell his sweetheart his exact 
thought, that Beatrix Porter was too cold 
and passionless a woman ever to throw 
over the world for love. Minnie shook her 
head. She had a strong suspicion that there 
were unfathomed depths in Beatrix’s heart. 

“T believe,” she said, “that Beatrix is 
capable of the maddest kind of a love.” 

“Well, suppose she is,” said Frank; 
“ Mead loves her, doesn’t he? Very well, 
then her love will go to him.” 

“Ah, Frank, sometimes a woman is 
blind and loves the wrong man.” 

“Why don’t you talk to her, Minnie?” 

“Now you are your own dear old stu- 
pid self! How can I talk to her on such 
a subject, you goose?” 

Even while they were engaged in this 
conversation, Archie Turner was sitting 
in his room, reading a letter from Edward 
Temple, forwarded to him from New 
York. It bore the postmark of Bayreuth, 
and read as follows: 


My Dear ARcHIE: 

No doubt you will be surprised to hear from 
me, as I have not been in the habit of honoring 
you with many epistles. But my meeting with 
you and Mead at Newport, and the subsequent 
days we passed together, renewed the broken 
chain of college associations and carried me 
hack into our old world of Witherspoon Hall. 
Here Lam being rocked in the cradle of Wag- 
nerism, steeped to the lips in leitfaden and me- 
diveval literature, my head ringing with Robert 
de Borron, Chrétien de Troyes, Wolfram von 
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Eschenbach, Perceval, Partzival, Parsifal, the 
bells, the Holy Grail, the mystic legends of Gun- 
druggia and Herodias and heaven only knows 
what else. Every night I am put to sleep by 
imaginary bells ringing. I am a wild Wagner- 
ite, my hair is growing long, and I am thinking 
about setting up a pair of green spectacles as a 
finishing touch. This is a glorious town for a 
Princeton man, for when you are not listening 
to the marvelous music of Wagner, you are talk- 
ing Schopenhauer’s philosophy in a way that 
would fill “Jimmy” with everlasting joy, and 
eating sandwiches and drinking beer in a way 
that fills yourself with ditto. 

I am glad [ came here now. I was—well, I 
don’t mind confessing that I had fallen into a 
rut in Vienna, and was feeding my soul on 
Strauss dance music till I was surfeited with it. 
One day I[ heard two Englishmen talking in the 
hotel about going to Bayreuth, and I immedi- 
ately decided that for a new sensation I would 
try it. I have tried everything since I’ve been 
over this time. I used to knock about Europe 
in the conventional way, doing the same old 
things that every tourist does. After I had seen 
all the sights three or four times, and had failed 
to get up any enthusiasm over the tomb of Na- 
poleon, the Sainte Chapelle, sunrise on the 
Rigi, or the ruins of the Forum, I took to hang- 
ing around the front of the Grand Hotel in 
Paris, and drinking coffee and cognac like a 
Frenchman. The only church that ever inter- 
ested me in Paris was St. Etienne du Mont, 
which really looks as old as it is. The tomb of 
St. Genevieve is simply beautiful, but of course 
you don’t want to hear about Paris. I was 
going to say that since I have been over here 
this time, I have gone in for the liveliest kinds 
of excitement. I have searched for things that 
would have.a fresh interest in them. I’ve done 
allsorts of things. In Switzerland I did some of 
the wildest Alpine climbing that has been un- 
dertaken in that much be-climbed country in 
many a long day. I suppose I was born to be 
drowned, or I should have broken my neck. 
But I came out of the country of rocks and 
glaciers without acracked bone, I am proud tosay. 

In England I took to hunting and went in 
for some dreadfully stiff cross country riding. 
There were more good opportunities for me to 
break my neck, but I never had the luck to 
come a cropper even once. I tried pigeon 
shooting there and again at Monaco, where I 
had the exquisite pleasure of beating an inso- 
lent young Austrian, who sneered at America. 
But I must confess that nothing in the wav of 
sport or excitement has given me as much men- 
tal relief as this Wagner festspiel. This mighty 
music has lifted me out of myself, has made me 
forget my own unsettled world, and has carried 
me into a new and better atmosphere. 

I think I shall come home in the autumn. I 
mean to remain at Bayreuth till the festival is 
over, which will be about the time you receive 
this letter. Then I shall go to Heidelberg and 
rusticate for a few days, after which I shall slip 
over to Mainz and take a boat down the Rhine— 
I should like to see the old river once more— 
and get back to London by way of Flushing and 
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Queensborough, a route I have tried before, 
with success. 

So be a good fellow and write a screed to 
reach me in London at the Victoria. ‘Tell me 
all about yourself and what you are doing. Let 
me know all the news about our American ac- 
quaintances. Are Frank Morton and Miss 
Crosswell married yet? How is Mead? Is he 
still hammering away at the secret of the uni- 
verse? Or is he content with the “lilies and 
languors of love?” I hope he is very happy. 
He certainly deserves to be. Write and let me 
know all the news. Give my best regards to 
anyone who is good enough to remember that I 
am still alive, and believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp TEMPLE. 


“Now,” said Archie, when he had 
finished reading this letter, “1 don’t 
know quite what to make of this. I be- 
lieve Temple was just a little in love with 
Beatrix Porter before her wedding, and 
I am almost certain that he went to 
Europe to get rid of his disappointment. 
The question is whether he has done it. 
He says that he went in for excitement 
and it did him no good, and that his only 
consolation has been the music of Wag- 
ner. That is, he doesn’t say so, but he 
means just that. And he winds up by 
inquiring very particularly about John 
and his happiness, and never mentions 
the wife. I wonder what I am to make 
of that. Does it mean that he cannot 
trust himself to speak of her? Oh, no, 
of course not. If he could not, still he 
might easily manage to frame something 
in writing. No, I believe it’s intentional. 
He suspects that I may have discovered 
his fancy for Beatrix and he wants to 
show me that he has lost his interest in 
her. I guess that he was not very hard 
hit, anyhow. I don’t believe Temple’s 
the sort of a man to take to a grand pas- 
sion. He’s a lazy, happy darling of 
society and has been spoiled a good deal 
by women. He could have his pick of a 
pretty large field, I imagine, if he wanted 
it. Confound it, why should I worry my 
head about him, anyhow? John’s the 
fellow I’ve got to think about. Heigho!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“YOUR DISMISSION IS COME.” 


One day Beatrix was sitting by the 
window in her boudoir looking out 
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among the trees. Her hands were fold- 
ed rather tightly, and her upper teeth 
were pressed down over her lower lip, 
She had lately fallen into a habit of 
holding the lip that way. Occasionally 
she beat a few irregular taps on the floor 
with her slippered feet. There was an 
air of constraint about her. Presently 
she rose and moved toward her dressing 
stand. A book lay upon it, a bock 
which John had laid there in the hope 
that she might become interested in it in 
her idle moments. She glanced at it, 
picked it up, and impatiently tossed it 
upon the bed. Then she stood and 
looked at herself in the glass. As she 
did so her eyes became suflused and lu- 
minous, her cheeks flushed and her breast 
heaved. There was a knock at the door 
and John entered. The moisture fled 
from the eyes, the breast became still, the 
cheeks grew pale. The constrained air 
returned, and she greeted her lord and 
master with a distinct chill in her man- 
ner. If he could have seen her a mo- 
ment before his entrance and perceived 
the strange alteration in her which his 
advent wrought, he might have under- 
stood. It is hardly likely, though. A 
man of the world with fine intuitions and 
invaluable experience might have fath- 
omed her, but John was hardly the man 
to do so, especially as she was masked in 
ice the moment he drew near. 

He had come only to hint that he 
ought to be back at his work. She sus- 
pected that he had his books and his ex- 
periments on his mind. They were al- 
ways there. The mere mention of them 
annoyed her. For a moment she was 
tempted to speak sharply, but suddenly 
that curious change came over her again. 
It was like a sudden thaw in January. 
She softened ; she drooped; she lost her 
erectness and self-reliant pose. She be- 
came dependent of aspect. She ap- 
proached her husband and laid her 
hands upon his shoulders. She looked 
up into his face and there was a strange, 
subtle softness in her breath as it floated 
around his neck. 

“Don’t talk about work, John,” she 
said. “You needn’t be in such a hurry. 
You are a young man yet, and you have 
already accomplished so much in the field 
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of science. You can afford to wait a 
little longer. Don’t talk about going 
back to New York.” 

A new feeling was rising in John, 
something mysterious and agitating 
which he had never known before in his 
life. He was frightened for a moment ; 
like Siegfried on the Valkyr’s rock 
shaken by his first glimpse of woman. 

“ Very well, dearest,” he said, “if you 
wish it, [ will stay.” 

He bent his head and kissed her lips. 
They were moist and warm. They had 
always been cool before. Even now as 
his lips touched them they seemed to him 
to grow chilly. Beatrix drew back, and 
walked across the room. 

“Thank you, John,” was all she said, 
and remained with her back turned to 
him, looking out of the window. 

He paused a moment irresolutely and 
then left the room, saying: 

“T have some letters to finish now.” 

When he had gone, Beatrix threw her- 
self into a chair with a slight shudder, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“What is it?” she said to herself. 
“What is this strange yearning which 
comes over me at times, and which al- 
ways seems to become cold and dead 
when my husband is near me? I won- 
der what can be the matter with me. 
Am I learning to love him? No, no, 
no; if I were I should not shiver so at 
his touch. I do not know why it is, but 
[am unhappy. Bah!” 

With an impatient gesture she sprang 
from her chair and rang for her maid. 
She weuld go out and get rid of these 
distressing thoughts. Among her social 
friends at least she could forget herself. 

During a few days succeeding the little 
scene just described, the intangible bar- 
rier which had been so subtly reared be- 
tween John and Beatrix since their re- 
turn from the sea, grew higher and wider. 
He was more and more strongly urged to 
return to steady work in New York. 
She sounded the shallows of society more 
and more eagerly in search of peace, and 
with less and less success. One morning 
after breakfast he said to her: 

“ Beatrix, I can’t stand this any longer. 
I am utterly weary of Newport.” 

“ Weary of Newport!” 
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She looked at him as if he had uttered 
a sentiment of great iniquity. 

“Yes,” he said, “weary of Newport, 
that is, of the inactivity which the place 
forces upon me.” 

“Good gracious, John; one would 
think you were no better off than when 
you had to work for your living in an 
electric light shop.” 

“Thanks to my dear old uncle, I am a 
great deal better off, and it is that which 
weighs on my mind. I have what is 
granted to so few men of science: the 
time and the means to pursue my labors 
in the direction which I choose.” 

“T cannot see why you should be so 
much in love with your work.” 

“Well, my dear, I don’t expect you to 
understand the love which a student has 
for his study.” 

“T don’t. I do not see why a man 
should go on studying all his life as if he 
were a schoolboy.” 

“But think how broad are the fields 
of science. A lifetime is not enough in 
which to master one branch.” 

“Then I should give it up, if I were you.” 

“ Give it up!” 

“Yes; why can you not be satisfied 
with what you have done?” 

“ What I have done is so little.” 

“Pshaw!” she exclaimed, petulantly, 
relapsing into silence, while he stood 
looking at her with a troubled face. 
After a time he spoke again. 

“ But, my dear, I do want to get back 
to my work. You will not stand in the 
way of my doing so, Beatrix, will you?” 

“1? Oh, no; you may go to work as 
soon as you are ready.” 

“But you understand that that makes 
it necessary for me to return to New 
York.” 

“Well, I see nothing to prevent your 
returning.” 

“Very good,” he said, with animation ; 
“when shall we go?” 

“We! Why, there is no necessity 
of my going, is there? I can’t help you 
work.” 

John’s countenance fell and he hesi- 
tated before replying. 

“Do you mean,” he said, “that you 
wish me to go back alone while you re- 
main here?” 
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“Of course that is what I mean.” 

He walked across the room and back 
before he answered her. 

“Very well,” he said, quietly ; “I shall 
go to New York to-morrow evening.” 

Then she remembered that the world 
had a forked tongue. Perhaps, too, she 
remembered that she owed him some 
wifely duty. 

“You can come here on Saturdays, 
and remain till Mondays,” she said. 
“That will give you plenty of time to 
work there. I want to stay till the sea- 
closes, and you know, John, there 
will be no one in New York now.” 

John wondered if she thought of him 
when she said there would be no one in 
New York, but he did not give utterance 
to the thought. 

‘As you please, Beatrix,” he said; “I 
shall come and spend my Sundays with 
you till you are ready to return to the 
city.” 

“T knew you would,” she responded. 
“You are such a dear, good fellow.” 

And being thoroughly pleased with 
the arrangement, she went up and kissed 
him. He simply smiled; but it was a 
serious smile. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“MY DAUGHTER IS DISPOSED OF. 


” 


“ PLAYED, sah!” 

That was the eloquent remark of Free- 
man Woodbury as he beheld Jimmy 
Price, who knew a little of everything, 
make a beautiful Renshaw-smash which 
simply took away Frank Morton’s breath 
and the game at the same time. The two 
young gentlemen were engaged in a set 
of tennis for the purpose of deciding which 
should pay for a bottle of champagne, 
though they spoke of it simply as “ wine.” 
They were playing on the Casino court, 
of course, and Freeman Woodbury, lev- 
eling his single eye-glass with the dignity 
and scientific accuracy of a surveyor 
handling a theodolite, had perceived that 
Price’s play was something out of the 
common, and had, therefore, ejaculated : 

“ Played, sah!” 

Of course he meant “Oh, well played, 
sir,’ and under ordinary circumstances 
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would have said so; but persons in good 
society, when at a tennis or cricket match 
use the above formula for an expression 
of approbation, because it has the Picca 
dilly watermark and, could not possibly 
be said by any person living east of 
St. James’s Hall. Freeman was sit- 
ting beside Florence Breakhurst. As 
yet no engagement had taken place, be- 
cause the young man had not been given 
an opportunity to ask the momentous 
question which would result in his ac- 
companying Florence to church and there 
in the presence of witnesses uttering those 
binding and sacred words, “ With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow.” But so- 
ciety had decided that it was only a ques- 
tion of time. Freeman evidently wanted 
the girl and no one else did; so all the 
other young men kept out of the way and 
allowed Freeman to occupy the post of 
honored preference beside Florence. 

“A very nice young man,” observed 
Mrs. Breakhurst to one of her most in- 
timate friends; “a quiet, unobtrusive, 
deferential young man. 

“A confounded idiot!” thought Mr. 
Breakhurst, “just the sort of a husband 
for Florie. Between her and Edith that 
young man’s future is going to be made 
of dough.” 

Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Kaaterskill van 
Couenhoven were also inclined to view 
with leniency and even with satisfaction, 
the position of the favored Woodbury. 
There had been a time when they fondly 
dreamed that their moon-eyed niece, Kat- 
rina van Winkle, would be the choice of 
the unobtrusive youth ; but he had not 
chosen with celerity. That was even be- 
fore they had fancied that perhaps John 
Mead would look with tenderness upon 
this young woman, whose blood was bluer 
than the cerulean waters of the Gulf 
stream. But now they purred with gentle 
satisfaction as they swept into the Casino 
ground, followed by Katrina and a short, 
shriveled ge ntleman with dark skin, black 
hair and beard, who looked like a royal 
Egyptian mummy on parade. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brasher Smythe were sitting in a 
quiet nook, toying with seltzer and lemon. 
“ Hello, Brash,” exclaimed Mrs. Brash- 
, “what’s that the Van Winkle’s tow- 
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«“ Whew!” remarked Brasher, in a 
tone half way between a grunt and a 
whistle. “'That’s Edgeby; English Lord.” 

“Lord Edgeby! Say Brash, isn’t he 
a little quisby?” 

“Not a little; good deal. Couldn’t 
stay in London because cut dead by 
Prince of Wales and owes £40,000. Has 
history Zola wouldn’t dare to write. Regu- 
lar wild cat nobility and no good at all.” 

“He’s going to marry the giddy Van 
Winkle, though, just the samey.” 

“Don’t think Van Couenhoven would 
go so far as that.” 
~ €Can’t fool your old auntie, Brash. 
I’m onto them with both feet.” 

“Don’t say so! Suppose you’re right. 
Always are. Wonderful old girl.” 

And Brasher Smythe looked admir- 
ingly at his bright little wife, who, in 
spite of her free use of slang, was a kind- 
natured, womanly little creature with her 
heart in the right place. 

“Old Van Couenhoven will have to 
put up for his Lordling’s debts, wont he, 
Brash ? ” 

“Suppose so.” 

“ That’s the game, of course. 
that work on S. P. & C. C?” 

“Don’t know. Ought to send her 
down two or three points,” said Brasher 
doubtfully. 

“Nixy. Buy it, Brash. The old boy’ll 
bull the stock on the strength of the al- 
liance, and unload on the English friends 
he’ll make through Edgeby. Can’t fool 
your old auntie.” 

“Gad! Guess you're right. 
and wire Burney.” 

“Get it at thirty days, Brash,” said 
his wife, who was closely watching Kat- 
rina and her Lordling; “the engage- 
ment’ll be announced before that.” 

Minnie Crosswell was sitting at one end 
of the tennis net keeping score for her be- 
trothed. 
the Van Couenhoven party and decided 
that it was meant to be impressive. As 
for herself she was not impressed ; that 
is, not favorably. She knew Lord Edgeby 
by sight. He had been in Newport some 
time, and he had been on exhibition at 
all the regulation places of amusement. 
The men had voted him no gentleman, 
and the women had decided that he was 
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Must go 


She, too, studied the entree of 
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a bore. But there was no question what- 
ever about his being a lord, and he owned 
an ancestral place in Kent. His villain- 
ous personal history and his debts did not 
have any weight against these facts. There 
was not a pure and sweet young girl dis- 
engaged in Newport society, that had not 
been flung at his head the moment his 
genuineness was beyond dispute. But 
this contemptible creature had inherited 
ideas about high birth, and when he found 
that Katrina Van Winkle was of the 
bluest blood as well as of the greatest 
wealth, he attached himself to her and 
began a campaign for the capture of her 
heart and hand. All these things passed 
through Minnie Crosswell’s mind as she 
reflected : 

“IT wonder if Katrina ever stops to 
think what a vile creature she is going to 
be married to, or if she keeps before her 
mind only the fact that she will be Lady 
Edgeby.” 

Her reflections were cut short by the 
termination of the set, Frank Morton 
coming off winner by a very close score, 
and winning not only the final game, but 
the decided approbation of his lady love, 
who would not have liked to see him 
beaten by that impudent Jimmy Price. 


-As Minnie rose and moved toward the 


other members of the party, Beatrix came 
upon the scene. She had been doing a 
little quiet shopping and was not looking 
any the better for it. Minnie had no- 
ticed that of late, Beatrix had acquired 
a habit of looking around in an aimless 
but expectant manner, as if searching for 
some one who did not come. Minnie 
wondered if it could be possible that Bea- 
trix missed John since he had gone to 
New York. 

“ Beatrix,” she said, “ what have you 
been doing? You look dreadfully tired.” 

“Come, I say,” said Frank; “ you 
aren’t a bit complimentary, Minnie.” 

“Qh, nonsense, Frank!” exclaimed 
his fiancée. 

“Don’t mind my appearance, Minnie,” 
said Beatrix ; “I am simply tired, miser- 
ably tired ; that’s all.” 

“Well, you’ve been looking tired a 
good deal in the last few days.” 

“T’ve had to do some shopping,” Beatrix 
responded ; “and it’s so unsatisfactory in 
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these Newport stores that I am really 
worn out with it. But don’t talk about 
me. Who’s that with the Van Couen- 
hoven’s? Oh, I see; of course, it’s Lord 
Edgeby. I suppose it will be announced 
before long.” 

“Yes; poor Katrina,” said Minnie. 

“Poor! Humph! He’s as good as 
any one else.” 

At which remark Minnie appeared 
pained and even Frank Morton looked a 
little surprised. He stole a careful glance 
into Beatrix’s eyes. 

“T wonder,” he thought “if Minnie was 
right about her feelings toward Mead.” 

“There’s another pair of idiots,” said 

seatrix suddenly breaking in on his re- 
tlections. 

“Why, Beatrix!” exclaimed Minnie, 
shocked. 

“ Well, now, Minnie, between ourselves, 
do you think that Miss Breakhurst and 
Mr. Woodbury have between them enough 
sense for one good sized boy?” 

“ Mrs. Mead,” said Frank, before Min- 
nie could reply, “that is rather rubbing 
it in.” 

“Well, perhaps it isn’t nice for me to 
talk so. Come, let us go and sit down 
beside them and adore them.” 

So saying, Beatrix led the way to seats 
beside Florence and Woodbury. Mrs. 
Breakhurst had been watching the prog- 
ress of events very keenly. Just as the 
tennis game had concluded, and Katrina 
had entered with her Lord, she had flashed 
a significant look at her daughter, and 
that experienced damsel had forthwith 


entered upon a very serious, though brief 


conversation with Freeman. At. its con- 
clusion the young man had gone over 
and said a few words to Mrs. Breakhurst 
who had promptly gone and sat down be- 
side him and her daughter. As Beatrix 
and her friends arrived, Mrs. Breakhurst 
arose and beamed upon them graciously. 

“How tired you all look!” she ex- 
claimed. “Tennis is such exhausting 
work. However, you shall be the first to 
hear the news and perhaps that will 
brighten you all up.” 

“News!” exclaimed Beatrix ; 
there some news? Do tell us at once and 
don’t keep us in an agony of suspense.” 

“Do you see anything suspicious about 
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these two young people?” she asked, 
purring like a happy cat. 

No one answered except Frank who 
said : 

“ Well, I should never take Woodbury 
for a suspicious character.” ' 

“Thanks, old boy,” said Woodbury 
feelingly. ’ 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Breakhurst, 
“they have just had the impudencce——” 

“Freeman has, Mamma,” interrupted 
Florence. 

“To tell me,” continued her mother, 
ignoring the interruption, “that they 
wish to get married.” 

“It was Freeman,” murmured Flor- 
ence, bending her head and hoisting a 
large blush by main force. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed 
Beatrix. “Who would ever have 
dreamed it? And they have kept it 
so quiet. What a sly pair tley are, to 
1? 


be sure! 

Mrs. Breakhurst 
thoughts. 

“And of course,” continued Beatrix, 
“you have told them that they must go 
and prostrate themselves before the foot 
of the throne—that is, papa.” 

“ Nothing of the sort!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Breakhurst; “Gunning left the whole 
matter in my hands—that is, well, you 
know, it was always understood that I 
should have the disposal of Florence’s 
future.” 

“And so you’ve disposed of it to Mr. 
Woodbury,” continued Beatrix, who 
seemed determined to talk as much as 
she could; “how delightful. Florence, 
dear, I congratulate you. Mr. Wood- 
bury, I wish you joy.” 

At this malicious reversal of the usual 
formula, Mrs. Breakhurst’s eyes became 
green, though she smiled, and Minnie 
simply held her breath. 

“Accept my hearty congratulations, 
Woodbury,” said Frank. 

“Thanks, old boy,” responded Free- 
man, feebly. 

After all had presented their felicita- 
tions, Beatrix nodded toward the Van 
Couenhoven-Van Winkle-Edgeby party 
and said: 

“T wonder how long it will be before 
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we hear ofa match over there ? 
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«Qh, really,” said Mrs. Breakhurst, 
coldly ; “do you expect it?” 

«Certainly ; don’t you?” 

“Hardly,” replied Mrs. Breakhurst, 
icily; “I am told that Lord Edgeby 
never marries.” 

After that remark it was impossible to 
pursue the subject, and there was an 
awkward silence for a moment, happily 
broken by Woodbury, who drawled out: 

“Aw, Mrs. Mead, where’s your hus- 
band?” 

“He’s in New York,” said Beatrix, 
shortly, shutting down her upper teeth 
over her lower lip. 

“Grinding out more electricity,” mur- 
mured Freeman. “Curious old boy to 
like to work.” 

“It is very hard to overcome the hab- 
its of one’s life,” said Beatrix. 

“T’m surprised at his deserting you in 
this ungallant way in your first summer 
at Newport,” said Mrs. Breakhurst, seiz- 
ing the opportunity to say something 
unpleasant to Beatrix. 

“T am very glad he’s gone,” said his 
wife; “it is so tiresome to think that he 


has to be kept away from his studies at. 


all, for he is very devoted to them.” 

“But I should think he would be 
more devoted to you, just now, ye know,” 
said the stupid Woodbury; “I shan’t 
let any studies take me away from Flor- 
ence when we are married.” 

Beatrix was annoyed, but she was 
fureed to laugh at Woodbury’s remark. 
A few minutes later they separated for 
the morning. Beatrix drove straight 
home. 

“So,” she thought, as she was changing 
her costume, “they comment on_ his 
preference of study to me.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“AN EXERCISE MAY COLOR YOUR 
LONELINESS.” 


Joun MEAD had plunged into work 
with the ardor of a man long separated 
from his studies. Every man who does 
intellectual work knows the keenness with 
which life pursuits are taken up after 
vacations. It is one of the compensations 
of the intellectual life, this periodical re- 


newal of the charms of youth in the mis- 
tress of one’s thought. John Mead found 
the atmosphere of his workshop for the 
first day or two as sweet as a poet would 
have found the air of a flowery m@adow. 
He plowed through a mass of labor that 
would have appalled a less enthusiastic 
worker; but he simply enjoyed it. That 
lasted for about two days. On the third 
day he began to feel lonely. It was at 
home that this feeling of forsakenness at- 
tacked him. Perhaps it had been grow- 
ing within him since his return from 
Newport, and had just attained such a 
power that it became a conscious trouble 
to him. At any rate he had not been 
aware of its existence until he entered 
the house that evening. He had gone 
home to change his clothes and go out to 
dinner. It was a very hot day, and as 
he passed from the glare of the declining 
sun into the hallway of his city home, 
the musty gloom of the closed house first 
made itself known to him. 

“ Delightful atmosphere here,” he mur- 
mured, shrugging his shoulders and star- 
ing about him; “curious I didn’t notice 
it before.” 

He entered the drawing-room, where 
the furniture, swathed in its white wrap- 
pings, looked to him like a collection of 
chained ghosts. He moved toward one 
of the windows, where a few yellow bars 
of light fell through the openings of the 
shutters and carved paths of dusty life 
through the heavy air. He looked at 
the particles that thronged the golden 
ways, and shook his head. 

“No,” he muttered, “it won’t do to 
open a window here; it would fill the 
place with dust, and I suppose Beatrix 
would not like that.” 

He heaved an involuntary sigh as his 
wife’s name passed his lips. Then he 
walked out into the conservatory where 
the empty vases and pots made a picture 
of depressing desertion. He thrust his 
hands down into his pockets and stared 
about him with a helpless air. 

“This’ll never do,” he suddenly said 
aloud, giving himself a shake as if to 
arouse himself. 

He turned and ran quickly up the 
stairs. The door of his wife’s boudoir 
stood open. He did not remember hav- 
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ing seen it open before. He entered. 
The room looked appallingly desolate. 
He stood and stared about him while the 
shadows gathered on his face. Perhaps 
if she‘had seen him then her heart might 
have smitten her; but maybe she would 
have looked upon his weakness with con- 
tempt. However, he did not think of that. 
He thought only of the emptiness of the 
room, of its cold, gloomy atmosphere. He 
shivered slightly and went to his own 
apartment. He began to dress hastily 
and soon hurried away to his dinner. 
Later he bent himself again to his work. 

But the secrets of science fled before 
his pursuit. His mind refused to be 
chained to his subject. It tore 
away and fled across the waters toward 
Newport. He wondered what she was 
doing. Now that he was gone, did she 
miss him and wish that he was by her 
side? 
social duties? He hardly dared to hope 
that the former was the case; he’dreaded 
to believe that the latter was true. He 
must think no more about it; he must 
work. Again he bent to his task. Again 
her face, cold, hard, yet full of a power 
to draw him to it, came between him and 
his labor. He rose and paced the room. 
Suddenly he paused and holding out his 
hand looked steadily at it. 

“ Nervous,” he said, half aloud ; “that’s 
a pretty state of affairs. I never was 
nervous before.” 

He attired himself for the street and 
went out. He walked slowly down Fifth 
Avenue, soothed to some extent by the 
ceaseless rumble of the vehicles. He 
stared into the windows of the art stores 
with a lack-lustre gaze. He felt all the 
pitiful helplessness of an aimless mood. 
Once he turned back, then changing his 
mind again, continued his walk down- 
ward. The night was starless, and the 
air heavy with heat and moisture. Yet 
he felt slightly chilly, as if his blood had 
become tired in his veins. A vague rest- 
lessness kept him moving, yet he had no 
desire to goon. At 28th Street he stum- 
bled against a man and turning to apolo- 
gize, recognized Archie. His spirits took 
a sudden upward bound that was like an 
electric shock. He felt as if he had swal- 
lowed a powerful stimulant. 


itself 


Or was she happy in the whirl of 
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“Why, Archie!” he cried, “ where are 
you bound?” 

“Hello, John!” exclaimed Archie 
“why, who the deuce would have 


dreamed of finding you roaming the 
I thought you 


streets of New York. 
were in Newport.” 

“T was, but you see I’m here now.” 

“Well, come over to the Fellowcraft 
Club with me,” said Archie, “and let us 
have a chat.” 

The club was only two blocks away, 
and the two friends were soon seated in 
easy chairs looking hard at one another 
over their cooling drinks. 

“How is it, John,” asked Archie, 
“that you are prowling around the ave- 
nue on a night like this?” 

“Well, you see,” answered John, “I 
could not stand the giddy whirl of New- 
port any longer. I craved the quiet ab- 
sorption of study. It was impossible to 
do any steady work up there, so I came 
to New York.” 

“TI thought you would,” said Archie, 
laughing; “one might as well try to keep 
a bee away from roses or a reporter away 
from theatres, as to keep you away from 
your studies. But I shouldn’t think Mrs. 
Mead would fancy being in New York in 
the middle of the summer.” 

“It’s a little past the middle, Archie; 
but of course I wasn’t selfish enough to 
bring my wife along with me.” 

“_-.” 

Archie took another pull at his drink, 
and looked closely at John over the rim 
of the glass. 

“So Mrs. Mead is still at Newport,” 
he said, in a matter-of-course tone. 

“Yes,” said John, with the faintest 
ghost of a sigh. “I am going down on 
Saturday and shall remain till Monday 
each week till we close the house there.” 

“That gives you about four days of 
uninterrupted work each week,” Archie 
said, thoughtfully ; “but will you not find 
the travel rather tiresome?” 

“No, I think not; I hope not,” replied 
John, a little dubiously. 

Archie finished his drink and rang for 
cigars. All the time he kept his eyes on 
John’s countenance, and studied him in- 
tently. He did not like the expression 
of his friend’s face. It wore a harassed 
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lyook—not that of a man in the depths of 
domestic misery, but of one troubled and 
undecided as to what should be done. 
For once in his life Archie wished that 
he knew some woman well enough to 
consult her as to what he ought to do in 
this matter. Yet he felt that there was 
nothing for him to do. He feared that 
it was one of those cases in which no aid 
could be given. He saw plainly that the 
ditticulties which he had dreaded had be- 
gun to assail John. He longed to know 
the precise state of affairs in his friend’s 
household ; but it was not a subject about 
which he could ask questions. He must 
wait until John was ready to tell him, 
and knowing the man, he felt sure that 
this would not happen till the trouble 
had grown too great to bear, when it 
would also be too great to check. 

“Of course,” began John, “I accepted 
my wife’s idea at once.” 

“Tt was her idea, then 

“Well, I mean the staying in New 
York four days a week. I wished to 
come back altogether; she wished to stay 
altogether, so we met one another half 
way.” 

“ Excellent,” 


9 ? 


said Archie, a little 


dryly. 
“ But how is it,” asked John, changing 
the subject with eagerness, “that I find 


you in the city? I thought you were 
still at Newport.” 

“Oh, I am here only temporarily. I 
expect to go back.” 

“T don’t know that I like that,” said 
John, smiling; “I wish you were going 
to be in New York. It’s my selfishness, 
you see; I need your company here 
more than I do there.” 

“You find it a little lonely here?” 

“Tt isn’t exactly cheerful.” 

“Poor old boy!” 

“Qh, it’s not so bad that I’m an object 
of pity,” said John, smiling bravely. 

“Confound the woman,” said Archie, 
as he walked homeward, “why couldn’t 
she have left him untroubled by her dia- 
bolical face? What on earth did she 
marry him for? That’s what I’d like to 
know. I know why he married her; be- 
cause he fell in love with her. What 
fools men are! What is it Scott says in 
‘Kenilworth?’ ‘All for a little hazel 
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eye and a little cunning red and white— 
and so falls ambition.’ John’s ambition 
isn’t gone yet, but I am afraid the ability 
to fulfill it is. Heigho! Confound the 


99 


woman. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“THOU HAST SEALED UP MY EXPECTA- 
TION.” 


Ir is a happy thing for us all that we 
“annot see far, or sometimes our vision 
would sweep fields of sad foreboding. 
John Mead went to Newport and spent 
his Saturday and Sunday with his wife. 
Beatrix attired herself in her purple and 
fine linen and went down to meet that 
pernicious old steamer Eolus that con- 
veys you down Narragansett Bay from 
the terminus of the railway. John was 
glad to find her waiting for him. It was 
more than he had hoped for after their 
parting. 

“Here you are,” she said, accepting his 
kiss rather lightly. 

“Yes, here I am, dear,” said John, 
“and glad I am to get back to you.” 

“ That’s very good of you, she answered 
smiling; “ and I’m glad to see you back.” 

Which was substantial truth as far as 
it went. 

“Do you know, John,” she continued, 
laughing; “that for the last two days I’ve 
been really quite stupid? I think you 
ought to feel highly complimented.” 

“Don’t I though!” he exclaimed, re- 
turning the laugh and accepting her 
sunny humor as a happy omen. “I’m 
stupid all the time when I’m away from 
you.” 

“It’s very nice of you to be stupid; 
you’re not often so,” she said gayly. 

Then they both laughed and looked at 
one another for all the world like a pair 
of young married lovers, which was a pic- 
torial falsehood. But it was noted by 
Frank Morton, who passed them as they 
turned into Bellevue Avenue, and he said 
to Minnie, who was, of course, at his side: 

“T wonder at your daring to imagine 
that there is the least thing wrong 
there. They are as happy asa pair of 
turtle doves.” 

“They do seem happy to be together 
again,” responded Minnie. “Oh, wouldn’t 
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it be glorious if Beatrix was to fall head 
over ears in leve with him!” 

“ Nonsense! She is now.” 

But Minnie could not be sure about 
that. John and Beatrix drove home, 
and in the privacy of their own house 
the wife permitted her husband to press 
her ardently to his bosom; but she did 
not enjoy it. Indeed she was somewhat 
relieved when it was over, and said : 

“Oh John, you are too strong.” 

They dined alone. That pleased John 
greatly. He had feared that the little 
connubial reunion would be disturbed 
by the presence of foreign elements in 
the shape of guests, and he was touched 
by his wife’s forethought in not inviting 
any. 

“This is simply delightful,” he said ; 
“I’m so glad we haven’t any one to 
dinner.” 

“No,” she answered lightly, “ I wanted 
you all to myself. There will be some 
people here afterward—some of our near 
friends.” 

“Oh, I shall be pleased to see them,” 
said John. 

“ Of course you will,” she replied with 
a passing note of impatience in her voice. 


“ T suppose you have not allowed your- 

. ; ae , = al ” 
self to be dull since I’ve been away, 
said he 

“No certainly not.” 

And then she went on to give him a 
minute history of her social doings in his 


absence. He listened patiently, because 
he was generous enough to feel a sincere 
wish that she should have as much social 
enjoyment as she could. He was not able 
to make himself deeply interested in the 
rotation of the whirligig of society, but 
he tried to listen to her account of the 
revolutions. Her womanly perceptions 
detected the fact that he had no heart 
for her details, and she suddenly stopped. 

“But you don’t care anything about 
those things,” she said, looking around 
the room rather helplessly. 

“Oh yes, I do, dear, as long as they 
give you pleasure,” he answered smiling. 

She looked down and toyed nervously 
with her fork. 

“T suppose,” she said presently with a 
half-suppressed sigh, “that you’ve been 


working.” 


She looked up at him rather impatient. 
ly, but he did not notice her expression, 

“Yes,” he said, “ I’ve managed to get 
through a good deal in the course of the 
week. I think my spending five days in 
New York will prove very profitable.” 

And then he, in his turn, recounted his 
doings during the short separation. And 
while he talked she was conscious of a 
gradual shrinking of her spirits. They 
went down slowly and steadily, like the 
mercury in a thermometer that is plunged 
into cold water. She shuddered a little 
as she perceived the development of that 
cold leaden feeling which had troubled 
her before his departure ; and before he 
had finished his account she realized that 
she had lapsed into her old spiritual de- 
pression and discomfort. She was griey- 
ously disappointed. She had looked for- 
ward to his presence as the thing that 
would lift her out of the slough. She 
had even climbed out of it in anticipation, 
and here was the reality forcing her back 
into It. 

What did it mean? She asked herself 
that, when the few friends had gone and 
she sat before the mirror in her chamber. 
Why did she become so cold under his 
immediate influence, when his absence 
had warmed her into a keen desire for 
his presence? And she could find no 
answer to the question. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“LOVE DOTH APPROACH DISGUISED.” 


On the following morning, about the 
time that John arose and went out for a 
stroll among the flowers, the steamer City 
of Berlin, one day overdue on account of 
heavy weather, was picking her way 
through the fog that seems to be hover- 
ing always over the sea southeast of 
Block Island. It was a thick, warm fog 
and made everyone aboard uncomfort- 
able. Captain Land was on the bridge 
with a look of disgust on his countenance. 
Pilot James McCarthy stood on the star- 
board wing of the bridge and stared at 
the water. The third officer was aft 
superintending the workings of the deep 
sea sounding machine. The first officer 
stood in the middle of the bridge and 
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stared aloft in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of the sun, which he knew would 
“scuff up” the fog sooner or later. The 
man at the wheel had his gaze fixed stol- 
idly on the compass-card and kept the 
point west three-quarters south oscillat- 
ing across the “lubber line.” The look- 
outs forward shrugged their shoulders to 
bring their oilskins well about their ears, 
and peered anxiously into the oily grey 
ahead of them. The man at the whistle 
string pulled it mechanically every half 
minute or so, bringing forth long, sonor- 
ous blasts and clouds of white steam that 
melted into the fog. Away to the south- 
ward could be heard faintly the hoarse 
barking of a fog horn aboard some sail- 
ing craft, by two blasts announcing to all 
the hidden world that she was on the 
port tack. A young man, with the col- 
lar of his mackintosh turned up and his 
cap pulled over his eyes, leaned against 
the starboard rail just abaft the bridge, 
and glared at the fog. As the quarter- 
master passed by, he said : 

“Where are we now?” 

“Nearly south of Block Island and 
about twenty miles off, sir.” 

The young man nodded and resumed 


his study of the fog to the northward. 
“So that’s where they are, I sup- 


pose,” he thought. “I wonder if they’re 
happy.” 

He pushed himself hastily away from 
the rail, and paced the deck. 

“ Why the deuce didn’t I stay abroad ?” 
he asked himself. “I was foolish to come 
back to America.” 

He compressed his lips and shook his 
head. 

“But I will not stay in New York,” 
he thought. “I have never been in the 
southwest and I think I’ll have to take a 
run down there. I can go to Galveston 
en a steamer—that beats land travel— 
and then travel overland from that place. 
Yes, I shall do that.” 

Then he went down to breakfast. The 
steamer felt her way toward Sandy Hook 
Lightship. Half an hour later the sun 
became visible overhead and in fifteen 
minutes more the vessel ran out of the 
fog bank into perfectly clear weather, 
with Montauk Point Light just showing 
its white tower over the blue edge of the 
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sea on the starboard beam. It was after 
three p.M. when the City of Berlin reached 
her pier. The young man before spoken 
of appeared on deck, clad in fashionable 
garb. He descended the gang plank 
slowly, with the air of one who had no 
especial object in view. He secured a 
cab and had his trunk put on it. 

“Where to?” said the cabman. 

For a moment the young man hesi- 
tated. Then he said: 

“To the Union Club.” 

Arriving at that famous resort at half- 
past four, the young man ordered the 
cabman to wait. He told the servant at 
the door to keep an eye on the cab, which 
still carried his trunk and other luggage, 
and went into the reading-room. He 
rang for a servant and called for a rail- 
way and steamship guide. He found the 
advertisement of the Galveston steamers 
and made a memorandum of the date of 
departure of the next vessel. Then he 
idly turned over the leaves of the book 
till his eye fell upon the time table of the 
Shore line to Boston, and he noted that 
there was a night train for Newport. 
Just then a voice exclaimed : 

“Why, hello! Ed Temple, sure as 
eggs!” 

And an old friend sat down and en- 
tered into a brisk conversation with him 
about histour. He dined with the friend 
at the club, and smoked a good cigar. 
Later in the evening, in the middle of a 
conversation, he looked at his watch and 
rose hastily. 

“Where are you going?” inquired his 
friend. 

“To Galveston,” he said, hastily ; “it’s 
most important. Good-bye, old fellow; 
awfully glad to have seen you.” 

Then he hastened out, woke up the 
cabman, was driven to the Grand Central 
depot and bought a ticket for Newport. 

There is a good deal of nonsense writ- 
ten about presentiments, strange intui- 
tions, magnetic influences and all that 
sort of thing, but the truth is that we 
pass our fates unconsciously in the streets 
almost every day. Edward Temple did 
not arrive in Newport on Monday morn- 
ing till after John Mead had gone, so 
they must have passed each other on 
the road; but John did not feel any 
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strange warning of the danger that was 
threatening his home. Yet wherever 
Temple was, there was danger for him. 
He did not know it and Beatrix did not 
know it. But when a man loves a 
woman whom he has no business to love, 
there is always danger for at least three 
persons—the woman, the husband and 
the lover. 

“So, here I am again,’ Temple re- 
flected somewhat bitterly, as he rode up 
the hill toward Bellevue Avenue. “I 
suppose I.am a mad fool to come here, 
but [ must have one more look at her.” 

He went to the Ocean Hotel and took 
a room. Did he desire a parlor and bed- 
room? the clerk wished to know. No, he 
did not; he expected to go away again 
that evening. He said in his mind that 
he would see her once and then fly to 
Galveston; but I think he knew in his 
heart that he was not truthful. It is 
astonishing, when you come to think of 
it, how much sophistry of this sort a 
man’s mind is capable of when all the 
time his heart is giving him the lie. I 
suppose that very few of us pass more 
than a day or two at a time without men- 


tally reiterating ad nauseam, some deter- 
mination that we are resolved to break. 
It is a kind of mendacity for which, I 
suspect, we have got to pay pretty dearly 


in the great hereafter. Edward Temple, 
however, did not spend any of his 
precious time in speculations of this 
nature. He was wondering how he 
should see her. Ought he to go and call 
on her, or ought he to take the chances 
of passing her on the drive that evening, 
and be contented with that? Now there 
is no good reason why a gentleman who 
has been abroad should not go and call 
upon any of his acquaintances on his re- 
turn, unless the particular acquaintance 
whom he has in mind happens to be a 
lady for whom he entertains an improper 
regard. You see Temple was not a bad 
fellow; he had a conscience and it would 
keep rising up and pricking him about 
this matter. But he had no great desire 
for his conscience just at this time. If 
he could have compelled the Socratic 
monitor to take a well-earned holiday, he 
would have done so gladly. But that is 
the worst feature about conscience; it 
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never will take a holiday till it breaks 
down from overwork, and then it just 
quits for good and all. Temple kept on 
wondering what he ought to do till about 
ten o’clock, when he lighted a cigarette 
and strolled over to the Casino. Per. 
haps she would come there. At any rate 
he would meet some of her acquaintances 
there and would hear all about her. He 
sat down in a shady corner and smoked, 
Presently Brasher Smythe walked in, 
He greeted Temple pleasantly and made 
the customary inquiries about his trip 
abroad. Temple answered briefly and to 
the point, for he was anxious to get an 
opportunity to do some questioning on 
his own account. 

“And how is everyone here?” he 
asked, finally. 

“About same as usual. Buy most of ’em 
out at two per cent. off for cash, I guess. 
Don’t know, though. Boom in the mat- 
rimonial market.” , 

“Ah, indeed? Who have mated?” 

“Florence Breakhurst and Freeman 
Woodbury; Katrina van Winkle and 
Lord Edgeby.” 

“Lord Edgeby! Come, I say P 

“True. Know Edgeby? Couldn’t stay 
in London because cut dead by Prince of 
Wales. Owes £40,000. Has history 
Zola wouldn’t dare to write. Regular 
wild-cat nobility and no good at all. 
Seems to me have heard that before. Oh 
yes. Said it to wife. Good. Ha, ha!” 

“When were they married ?” 

“Not married yet, just engaged.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, ah! But I think it will come off. 
Wife says so. She always knows.” 

“ Mrs. Smythe is one of the cleverest of 
women,” said Temple, smiling. 

“Not chaffing? Mean it? Shake. 
Think so myself.” Now Temple sum- 
moned up his courage and tried to look 
wholly unconcerned. He succeeded well 
enough for Smythe. 

“Are the Meads here?” he asked. 

“Yep. That is, Mrs. Mead.” 

“Why, where’s John?” 

“New York. Goes down on Monday; 
comes back on Saturday. New scheme. 
Wife says it’s no good. She always 
knows.” 

Temple pulled his mustache nervously. 





“The season is about over.” 
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were there to tell him 
what was the matter 
with Temple. 

“Wife always 
knows,” he reflected, 

Temple continued 
to stare at Beatrix, 
Smythe noted the 
direction of his gaze, 

“Tt’s the women,” 
he thought. Then he 
said, “By Jove! 
Been in wilds of 
Europe so long got 
nervous in presence 
of women. Good. 
Ha, ha!” 

“Yes, that’s it,” 
said Temple with a 
hurried manner. 
“T’ve been away 
from society, you 
know climbing glac- 
iers and—and— 
hunting snow birds 

and—and all that 
sort of thing, you 
know.” 

“Snow birds! 
That’s good! Ha, 
ha!” 

At that moment 





The sun went down. 


He felt that it certainly would not be 
wise for him to go and call on Beatrix 
when John was away. 


here after awhile. 
Every- 


“Mrs. Mead be 
Always drops in of a morning. 
one comes. What, going?” 

“Yes, I have just remembered that I 
have an important letter to write and r 

There was a burst of feminine laughter 
as several ladies entered. Temple felt 
himself grow faint and tremulous as he 
turned and saw Beatrix. He stood and 
stared at her. He had never before 
known the terrible strength of his love. 
He hardly heard Smythe’s voice. 

“Better not go now. All the ladies 
arrived. Don’t look well, anyhow. Need 
a B. & 8.” 

“Thank you, not now,” said Temple, 
nervously ; “it does not agree with me.” 
, Smythe wished his clever little wife 


Beatrix turned and 
saw Temple. 

“Why I declare!” she exclaimed. 
“ There’s Mr. Temple back again.” 

Minnie Crosswell started and looked 
anxiously from Beatrix to Temple, who 
had now taken off his hat and was ap- 
proaching. He went up to Beatrix and 
took her proffered hand. What was there 
in his touch that affected the woman so 
strangely ? 

Again that curious change came over 
her. Her eyes became suffused and lu- 
minous, her cheeks flushed and her breast 
heaved. Once again she softened and 
drooped, lost her erectness and self-reliant 
pose, became dependent of aspect. She 
pressed her upper teeth down over her 
lower lip and the very act became con- 
scious for the first time that it was a move- 
ment of repression, of restraint. It was 
all over in a second or two—as soon as 
he released her hand. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
“Q WILT THOU, DARKLING, LEAVE ME?” 


TeMPLE called on her the next day. 
She had asked him to do so. She was 
curious. She had a strong desire to find 
out what it was in his presence that had 
affected her. She was disappointed how- 
ever, for when he called, he had no more 
effect upon her than a casual visitor. She 
extended her hand and he took it. It 
was cool and steady. He was aware that 
his own was hot and tremulous. She no- 
ticed that, too, and it lowered him a triffe 
in her estimation. She would have thought 


better of him if he had been master of 


himself when meeting a woman for whom 
he had once had a penchant but who had 
become the property of another. However, 
that estimate was only temporary. 

“Tt is a great pleasure to me,” he said, 
“to see you looking so well—and so 
happy.” 

“Do I look happy?” she asked smil- 
ing. “Then I certainly am happy.” 
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“There is no reason why you should 
not be,” he began and then interrupted 
himself by saying: “ Pardon me, though ; 
I have no right to say that. Have you 
had a pleasent summer ?” 

“Well, I can’t say that I have had an 
unpleasent one, but it has not been very 
brilliant of late.” 

“ No ? ” 

“No. You see Mr. Mead goes to New 
York now to work; so I am without my 
cavalier and a woman cannot meet soci- 
ety single-handed, you know.” 

“Tf I can be of any service in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Mead—but surely there are 
many who would be glad to offer “4 

“Qh, yes,” she broke in lightly and 
somewhat impatiently ; “but they do not 
please me.” 

There was silence for a brief space, 
during which Temple looked doubtfully 
at his shoes and she looked critically at 
his face. 

“ Perhaps,’ 
accept your offer. 


’ she said, slowly, “I may 


” 


gone 
‘* =~ Vea, 


‘*You're an angel.” 
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“Tt would make me the happiest of 
men,” he answered in a low tone. 

“Oh, come, I say, that’s drawing it 
pretty strong. Tell me,” she hastened 
on, seeing that he was about to speak, 
“where have you been?” 

“In Europe. 1 thought you might 
have heard.” 

“Europe? Yes, I know; but isn’t 
that rather vague? I suppose that to 
the person who saves up enough money 
to go once in a lifetime, Europe means 
London eight days, Paris a week, the 
Rhine and Heidelberg three days, Swit- 
zerland four days, Munich one day, pos- 
sibilities of Vienna or Strasbourg, a 
glimpse of Antwerp and Brussels, Flush- 
ing and Queensboro’, and presto! back 
to Liverpool and the steamer. But to you 
and me Europe means more than that.” 

“Well,” he replied with a faint smile, 
in which there was some sadness, “ Europe 
meant but little to me during my last 
visit. The only place that gave me any 
satisfaction was Bayreuth.” 

“Oh, I hope you are not going to be a 
Wagnerite!” 

“T am afraid I am.” 

“What a pity!” 

“T don’t know. I heard ‘ Parsifal’ 
and ‘Tristan’ in Bayreuth.” 

“Well, you can’t hear ‘ Parsifal’ here, 
but you can get all the ‘Tristan’ you 
want, I am sure.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” he said, 
musingly. “I don’t think I ever real- 
ized what there is in that drama before. 
There was something infinitely touching 
to me in that duet: 

‘O sink’ hernieder 

Nacht der Liebe ; 

gieb Vergessen 

dass ich liebe.” 
‘O fall around us, night of love; 
forgetfulness of life.’ ”’ 

Again there was silence between them, 
while he looked at the ground and she at 
his face. Perhaps she read there more 
than she had seen at first. When she 
spoke again she was gentler in manner. 

“You ought to find a wife, Mr. Tem- 
ale.” 

“T? Qh, no,” he said, “I don’t think 
I shall ever marry.” 

“ Nonsense! Many men say that.” 


grant 
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“Yes, but they are very young and 
know little.” 

“ And you know much?” 

“T know that there is no woman for 
me to marry.” 

“Really? Have you searched the 
world over in vain?” she asked, laugh- 
ingly. 

“Yes,” he replied, gloomily. “I have 
searched the world in vain—but not for 
her.” 

“T’m not good at riddles.” 

“It is no riddle. She was married to 
another man.” Now she felt again that 
same strange emotion. Once more he 
affected her as he had done the day be- 
fore when they met. And still she did 
not understand herself. He rose to go. 

“I called to say adieu,” he said in a 
strained tone, adding with an attempt at 
laughter, “I am off on my travels again.” 

“Again? Already?” 

“Yes; I am going to Texas.” 

“That certainly is the antipodes of 
Europe. But what about your offer to 
amuse me? Have you so easily forgot- 
ten it?” 

“No,” he said, hastily; “If I thought 
you would 

“Let you amuse me?” she broke in 
gayly. “Why don’t you try me?” 

“Then I may stay?” 

“*May?’ That is not for me to say.” 

“ But would you be pleased ?” 

“And why not?” she asked, brightly. 
Then she added a little seriously: “I 
should not be sorry.” 

And of course Galveston was out of 
the question. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“FOR I MUST NOTHING BE.” 


THE week passed rapidly. Once more 
John Mead turned his face away from 
the labor that was becoming strangly dif- 
ficult to him and hastened to Newport. 
At the landing he was met by his coach- 
man. 

“ Where is Mrs. Mead ?” he asked. 

“She went out riding, sir, with Mr. 
Temple.” 

“Mr. Temple? Why, I thought he was 
in Europe.” 
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“ }Ie came back last week, sir, and got 
to Newport just after you had gone.” 

John said nothing more, but drove 
home in silence. In his generous desire 
that his wife might enjoy herself he was 
glad that Temple had gone out with her. 
A very few minutes after he had reached 
the house he heard the clatter of horses’ 
hoots, followed by the laughter of his wife, 
to whom Temple had evidently made 
some brilliant remark. They entered the 
house still laughing, and John went for- 
ward to greet them. 
Beatrix was flushed 
and radiant. John 
thought he had never 
seen her look more 
beautiful. 

“Oh, John, here 
you are,” she said 
lightly ; “do help me 
to pursuade Mr. 
Temple to come back 
to dinner.” 

She did not offer 
to kiss him, but con- 
tented herself with 
laying her hand on 
her husband’s arm 
and drawing him for- 
ward. That touch 
had not lost its pow- 
er to thrill John. 

“Temple,” he said, 
offering his hand 
cordially. ‘I’m gen- 
uinely glad to see you 
again. I had no 
notion you were in 
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smilling; “Oh, John, you ought to stay 
here. Mr. Temple is a perfect magician 
at devising ways of making life pleasant.” 

“T’m glad you’ve been enjoying yourself, 
Beatrix,” replied John heartily, “and 
much obliged to Temple for helping you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Temple, feel- 
ing a little uncomfortable. 

He took his departure in a few mo- 
ments, leaving the husband and wife 
alone. John stood looking inquiringly 
at Beatrix for a little time. 
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America till my 

coachman told me. 

How well you look; and of course you 
are coming back to dinner.” 

Temple took John’s hand somewhat 
awkwardly. He was conscious of a con- 
cealed wrong toward this man, though his 
conduct toward the wife during the week 
in which they had been much together, 
had been beyond criticism. 

“Thank you, Mead,” he said; “I’m 
glad to be back in old Newport, and since 
you wish it, I’ll ride to the hotel and get 
out of my riding togs and return to 
dinner.” 

“T knew you would,” said Beatrix, 


*'You do not look happy.” 


“Well” she said in a dull manner, “I 
think you see me looking pretty well. 
Now I’m going up to dress for dinner.” 

“Haven't you forgotten something?” 
he asked gently. 

“Forgotten something?” she rejoined, 
looking around, rather puzzled. Then 
she added, in an indifferent manner, “Oh 
yes.” 

" She went up to him and kissed him very 
lightly on the cheek, after which she ran 
upstairs. The kiss fell on John’s face 
like a drop of cold water. He sighed a 
little, and then went away to prepare for 


9 ” 
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dinner. Perhaps his thoughts were not 
of the lightest kind as he paced his room 
after changing his clothes. He found, on 
descending to dinner, that Temple was 
not the only guest. Mr. Porter and Miss 
Rankyn were there, and he found that 
one of them sat on each side of him, 
while Temple was further down and next 
to Beatrix. The conversation at the 
lower end of the table was exceedingly 
brisk. Temple was an adept at the su- 
perficial babble of society and kept up a 
running fire of light remarks that seemed 
to please Beatrix immensely. It all ap- 
peared to be quite harmless, however, 
and John said to himself that he ought 
to be very glad that Beatrix had some 
one to amuse her. It was a pity, he 
thought, that he could not talk that way, 
since it made her laugh. His conversa- 
tion always made her look serious and 
impatient. He listened intently to 
Temple, in the hope of learning how this 
kind of chatter was made. It sounded 


simple enough, but he felt that if he tried 
to talk like that he would bear a striking 
resemblance to an elephant dancing a 
hornpipe. 

After dinner other people dropped in— 


Mrs. Breakhurst and Florence, with the 
gallant Woodbury in attendance; Mrs. 
Crosswell, Minnie and Frank Morton ; 
Jimmy Price, the ubiquitous, knowing 
all things about all men; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Brasher Smythe. Beatrix was all 
smiles and talk, but none of her smiles 
or talk was for John. She threw him 
a word now and then, but he was not 
contented. Before the party had been 
together an hour, he slipped out of the 
room and stole away to his study, where 
a new book was waiting for him.  Per- 
haps he did this with a vague hope that 
Beatrix would miss him and come to 
bring him back, as she had done once be- 
fore, when he left a drawing-room full of 
guests. But in this he was destined to 
be disappointed. 

“What shall we do to-morrow? 
manded Beatrix of Temple. 

“That is for you to say,” he answered ; 
“you have only to command and I will 
obey.” 

“<You press the button; we do the 
rest,’”” remarked Jimmy Price. 


,’ 


’ de- 
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“Really, that man is simply intoler. 
able,” declared Miss Rankyn contiden. 
tially to Mrs. Breakhurst. 

“Sh!” said that cautious matron ; “he 
has a dreadful way of finding out things, 
He may know what you have said.” 

“Sunday, don’t ye know,” said Wood- 
bury, oracularly “is a day of rest. Let 
us rest.” 

“Now, Freeman,” began 
“you know we mean to rest.” 

“ But how?” interrupted Price. “That's 
the question.” 

“I think, don’t ye see,” said Wood- 
bury, with great solemnity, “that a bed 
of roses would do for me.” 

Mr. Porter examined the callow youth 
through his glasses in mild wonder, while 
Price went out on the veranda and shook 
with laughter. 

“Oh, Beatrix!” exclaimed Florence, 
hastily, “Vl tell you what we can do. 
Let’s go yachting!” 

“My dear child!” cried Mrs. Break- 
hurst, “on Sunday?” 

“Oh, I forgot it would be Sunday.” 

“ Now how the deuce—I beg pardon— 
but how could she be expected to know 
it would be Sunday?” demanded Wood- 
bury, looking at her meltingly. “She 
has other things to think of.” 

“Suppose we have an al fresco lunch- 
eon after church,” suggested Temple. 

“Charming!” exclaimed Beatrix. 

“T’m sure that would be very pleasant 
for your husband after his week’s hard 
work,” continued Temple in a louder 
tone. 

“For John? Oh yes, of course. No 
doubt John would be pleased,” said 
Beatrix, in a tone that implied that he 
would be indifferent. 

“Well, where is Mr. Mead?” inquired 
Miss Rankyn. 

“Tsn’t he here?” asked Beatrix, care- 
lessly. “Oh, I suppose he’s gone off to 
read something stupid.” 

And Jimmy Price, who had returned, 
noted how speedily she dismissed her hus- 
band from her thoughts and continued 
her talk with Temple. And he said in 
his heart that she was heartless. But 
this was one of the things that the om- 
niscient Jimmy did not know much 
about. 


Florence, 











tit is too late.” 
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John sat in the study and tried to 
read, but his thoughts refused to be 
chained to the book. He was wonder- 
ing how long it would be before his little 
wife would miss him and come to look 
for him. He had a bright, expectant 
look on his face tor half an hour or more. 
Then, as souads of distant laughter 
floated to him from the drawing-room, 
but no light step came along the corridor, 
his expression changed to one of disap- 
pointment. 

“Am I so easily forgotten?” he won- 
dered. And after a time his head sank 
back on the satin chair pillow and he 
went fast asleep. The butler found him 
there when he was closing up the house 
for the night, and sent him off to bed in 
a confused state of mind. 


CHAPTER 


YOU 


ae. 
RUN THIS HUMOR 
BREATH.” 


“NOW OUT OF 


JoHN MEAD continued to spend four 
days a week in New York, two largely in 
travel and a little more than one at New- 
port. The season waned, and still Ed- 
ward Temple lingered within the sound 
of Beatrix Mead’s voice. The number 
of persons at the great seaside resort 
dwindled, but the young man made no 
movement toward seeking the steamer for 
Galveston. He rode and drove with Mrs. 
Mead, yet he contrived to avoid the cen- 
sure of society. In the circle in which he 
moved the presence of a young gentleman 
of leisure near one of the shining lights of 
society was not likely to attract any un- 
usual amount of attention. And then 
there were Mr. Porter and the eminently 
respectable Miss Rankyn always at hand. 
It was impossible that society should find 
aught to censure. No one seemed to be 
uneasy except Minnie Crosswell, and she 
was much disturbed. But what could 
she do? 

There was a shade of bronze in the 
green of the trees and a touch of gray in 
the blue of the sea. The sunsets were 
briefer and less glorious, and the night 
airs had the cool grip of early October. 
The surf broke with autumn vigor along 
the rocks below the cliffs, and two per- 
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sons who walked along the cliff path not 
far from Mead’s house paused to note the 
flight of a flock of ducks wending their 
way in search of the spicy south. 

“The season is about over,” 
Beatrix ; “I am tired of Newport.” 

“So am not I,” answered Temple, with 
a faint attempt at lightness of tone. He 
looked down gloomily and whipped the 
grass with his slim cane. 

“Really, Mr. Temple, you amuse me. 
Do you think you would enjoy the cliff 
walk in the winter?” 

“Possibly. It would depend on the 
weather.” 

“Oh, how stupid! 


said 


I expected you to 
You are not 


” 
. 


make a brilliant reply. 
living up to your contract 


~ ~~ 


Temple clasped her in his arms. 
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“ How is that?” 

“Do you remember that a few weeks 
ago you were on the point of starting for 
Louisville, or Helena, or some other out- 
landish place, and that you agreed to 
stay and amuse me till the end of the 
season ?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, you are not a bit amusing 
lately. You are becoming quite dull.” 

“]T dare say you speak the truth.” 

“ Well, but it is not fair.” 

“T am sorry I have ceased to amuse 
you. Perhaps I had better start now for 
Louisville, or Helena, or the other out- 
landish place.” 

“Positively, you are becoming rude, 
Mr. Temple, and i 

“Oh, pardon me,” he exclaimed, “ you 
know I would not offend you r 

“That will do,’ she said; “I much 
prefer your rudeness to your humility.” 

They wandered on some distance in 
silence. The sun was half way down the 
west, and they were retracing their steps 
after a short stroll. The gulls were 
whirling and screaming above them, and 
the dun sails of the coasters were drawn 
hard and sharp against the white sky be- 
yond the ocean’s, distant rim. Beatrix 
looked across the restless waters and 
broke into a sea song. Her clear strong 
voice rang among the rocky crannies in 
full vibrant tones. 


“Still are the ships that in haven ride, 
Waiting fair winds or a turn of the tide; 
Nothing they fret, though they do not get 
Out on the glorious ocean wide. 

Oh, wild hearts, that yearn to be free, 
Look, and learn from the ships of the sea! 


“Bravely the ships, in tempest tossed, 
Buffet the waves till the sea be crossed ; 
Not in despair of the haven fair, 
Though winds blow backward and leagues be 
lost ; 
Oh, weary hearts, that yearn for sleep, 
Look, and learn from the ships of the deep.”* 


“There,” she said, “that is a good 
song for you. It contains advice for you 
—lon’t be gloomy.” 

Temple failed to see where this advice 

yas to be found in the song. 

“ How beautifully you sing,” he said. 

“Thank you for nothing,” she said. 


*F. W. Bourdillon, 
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“T never learned to sing, and one cannot 
sing well without learning how.” 

“ But your voice is beautiful.” 

“Perhaps. I grow tired of hearing it 
very often.” 

“T never should,” he answered in a 
low tone. 

She stopped and looked him straight 
in the face, 

“ Don’t talk nonsense to me,’ 
as she walked on. 

Temple bit his lip, and cursed his own 
stupidity in paying empty compliments 
to a woman who had been brought up on 
the language of admiration. Standing 
on the upper veranda of the house Min- 
nie Crosswell was looking over the sea 
through Mr. Porter’s strong marine 
glasses. She swept the cliff walk in 
search of Beatrix, for she had been told 
that her cousin, instead of resting as was 
her custom, had gone for a stroll after 
luncheon. She started and turned a 
trifle pale when she saw that Temple was 
beside Beatrix. She could not perfectly 
discern the changing expressions of the 
two faces, but there was something in the 
man’s bearing that alarmed her. It was 
too suppliant, and her suspicions made it 
seem doubly significant. 

“Oh, why does Beatrix act so?” she 
said to herself. ‘Can she not perceive 
her own danger? ” 

She remained watching them for two 
or three minutes, and then suddenly put 
down the glass while a deep blush man- 
tled her womanly countenance. 

“T am playing the spy!” 
mured. 

“What right have I to watch Bea- 
trix? Butoh! Why is she so blind?” 

And Minnie pained and perplexed, de- 
scended from the upper veranda. Bea- 
trix stood looking out over the sea. 

“Ugh!” she exclaimed; “how cold 
the water looks. If John wishes to sail 
the Castalia back to New York, he shall 
not have the honor of my company. I 
will not sail on the ocean when it looks 
so cold.” 

“When is he going to start?” asked 
Temple. 

“Next Monday. 


’ 


she said, 


she mur- 


He says he has 
earned a vacation and he will take it 
aboard the yacht.” 





“And you?” 

“Oh, I shall start for town on the 
same day.” 

« And we shall have no more walks on 
the cliff together.” 

“Hardly, Mr. Temple. But if you are 
bent on walking by cliff and crag, you 
an go up to the Palisades, you know.” 

“J shall hardly care much about it.” 

“Don’t you admire the Palisades? 
Very bad taste on your part, I assure 
you.” 

“T might enjoy a walk there with you.” 

“Really, Mr. Temple, I am afraid I 
cannot accord you the pleasure of my 
company. I have too many social duties 
to attend to; and the Palisades are not a 
good place for ladies to go walking.” 

Temple made no reply, but he re- 
fleted. “I wonder,” he _ thought, 
“whether her banter is genuine or mere- 
ly a mask to conceal more serious feel- 
ings.” 

He looked into her face. Her upper 
teeth were pressed down over her lower 
lip. Her eyes were moist and her cheeks 
were flushed, while her breast was heay- 
ing. He resolutely turned “his face to- 
ward the sea. But his self-control was 
only momentary. He wheeled round 
suddenly and seized her hand. Instantly 
she drew herself up and became proudly 
erect. Her lips parted and her eyes 
flashed. She snatched her hand away 
with extreme roughness. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Temple?” 
she demanded. 

For a moment there was silence be- 
tween them, while the man strove vainly 
to read her soul through her eyes. Then 
Minnie Crosswell’s voice was heard call- 
ing: 

“ Beatrix, oh, Beatrix!” 

It sounded like a warning and a re- 
proach. The wife regained her self- 
control with an effort, and turned to greet 
her fair young cousin. ~ 

“Why, Minnie,” she said, “where did 
you come from? You drop down like 
an angel from heaven.” 

“ Beatrix, you know I have just come 
from the house. And you look as if you 
had been running.” 

“Dol? Perhaps I have been.” 

“Are you coming in?” asked Minnie, 
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looking from one to the other with ill- 
concealed anxiety. 

“Yes,” answered Beatrix; “I think | 
have been out long enough. Good after- 
noon, Mr. Temple. When did you say 
you were going away?” ; 

“On Monday,” he replied, doggedly. 

She smiled brightly at him, and taking 
her cousin’s arm moved away toward the 
house. Temple strode down the cliff 
path alone for a quarter of a mile, and 
then dropping into a seat, gazed gloomily 
out over the sea. ; 

“Fool! fool!” he muttered. “Why 
do I tarry here to be the plaything of a 
woman’s vanity? One man has_ been 
‘aptured to be that already. Poor Mead! 
I pity him. But can he, wrapped in his 
scientific studies, love this woman as I 
do? Oh, God! it is impossible. She 
must know how I love her, yet does she 
care? She must care; she shall care. 
What is he to her? She never loved 
hith, that is plain. She shall love me. 
I have nothing to live for but her love, 
and that I will have.” 

And the sun went down upon this evil 
resolution just as beautifully and as 
peacefully as it might have done had 
there been no evil in the world. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


“BUT HOW HATH SHE RECEIVED 
HIS LOVE?” 


TuaTr same night John Mead in his 


workshop in New York was going 
through his now familiar struggle. He 
was striving to bend his thoughts to his 
labor and his wife’s face kept rising be- 
tween his eyes and the printed pages. 
His thoughts were at Newport and he 
wondered what she was doing. Alas! 
there was less uncertainty about that 
than there had been in the earlier part of 
the summer. John sighed heavily as he 
felt that he knew well enough what she 
was doing. She was amusing herself 
with the ready assistance of Temple. A 
knock at the door startled him. 

“Come in!” he cried, rising from his 
chair. It was Archie. John seized his 
hand with a nervous grip and bade him 
be seated. 
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“Hard at work, eh?” said Archie. 
“You are a toiler from Toilville, John. 
Your last screed in the Popular Science 
Monthly was a jim-dandy. It set those 
old fossils up at New Haven all by the 
ears. I suppose you are getting ready 
for another onslaught.” 

“T don’t know,” said John; “I am 
not in a very aggressive mood now, You 
know that screed was written several 
months ago.” 

“Yes, and you were then in the heyday 
of early nuptial bliss, eh?” 

“Yes; that was it.” 

And John barely suppressed a sigh. 

“What’s the matter, John?” asked his 
friend; “are you homesick ?” 

“No, not exactly.” 

There was something in John’s tone 
which troubled Archie. He looked keen- 
ly at his friend. There were lines about 
the mouth which he had not noticed there 
hefore. They seemed to be lines of re- 
pression, caused by effort to master pain: 

“John,” he said, “seriously you’re not 
looking well. Are you sick?” 

Mead arose and walked across the room. 
Then he came back and looked thought- 
fully at Archie. 

“T am not sick, Archie,” he said, “ but 
it is not well with me.” 

Archie became conscious of a dull fear. 
He waited silently, knowing that if John 
had more to tell him it would not be long 
kept secret. 

“God forgive me if I do her wrong,” 
said Mead, “ but I must take counsel, and 
her actions give me pain.” 

“Tt’s the woman of course,” thought 
Archie. “ What does that fellow in ‘ Dray 
Wara Yow Dee’ say? ‘ Does a man tear 
out his heart and make fritters thereof over 
a slow fire for aught other than a woman?’ 
What am I todo? Just what every other 
man does under simular circumstances I 
suppose—choke the truth back into my 
heart and try to lie for the comfort of one 
who cannot be comforted by words.” 

“Do you remember the talk we had,” 
continued Mead, “when I told you that 
I desired to marry her?” 

Yes, Archie remembered it well 
enough. He wished that he did not. 

“Sometimes,” Mead said, “I fear you 
were right.” 


“IT hope not,” was all that Archie 
could reply. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” said 
John, shaking his head. “ My thoughts 
do not flow as freely as they used to. 
Work is harder and less congenial. 
Why? Because I am thinking of her 
and her conduct. She refused to come to 
New York with me and spoke petulantly 
about my application to work. I came 
alone and worked alove. I went back 
and the first time she met me at the land- 
ing. The next time the coachman met 
me while she went riding—with Temple. 
Since then she has been often with him.” 

“With Temple!” Archie exclaimed 
with a pang of deep anxiety. “ But John, 
he is an old friend of yours. Besides, 
you know your wife loves the glitter of 
society life, and she has been brought 
up to worship Newport and its ways. 
This is only the first summer of her life 
there as a matron. Let her enjoy it her 
own way. She will settle down when she 
comes back to town.” 

“T wish I could believe that, Archie,” 
said John. “ What do you think I ought 
to do?” 

“ Nothing except to treat her with all 
kindness and forbearance, John. Re- 
member what her training has been, and 
don’t expect her to undergo any sudden 
transformation. The change will come 
in time, John, if she loves you, as she 
certainly does.” 

“If she loves me,” repeated John with 
the first shadow of doubt in his eyes, 
which quickly faded and gave way to 
confidence. “Oh, yes, she certainly loves 
me; or else, why did she accept me?” 

“Of course,” exclaimed Archie. “Why 
did she accept you? She had everything 
that a society woman could desire; so, of 
course she accepted you for love, and all 
will come right in time.” 

But John was not so sure that all 
would come right. Archie Turner walked 
home that night in a wretched frame of 
mind. He would gladly have cut off a 
hand to see his friend’s peace of mind 
restored to him; but he feared that would 
never come again. 

Strangly enough almost at the same 
hour Minnie Crosswell had come to the 
bold determination to speak to her cousin 
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about her conduct. Fortune favored her, 
for Beatrix chanced to be at home alone, 
and Minnie found her in her boudoir 
reading one of those French novels which 
are designed for the express purpose of 
destroying the purity of women’s minds. 
It must be admitted that Beatrix was not 
so absored in this devil’s sermon that she 
could not throw it aside willingly when 
her cousin entered. Beatrix was becom- 
ing alienated from her husband, but it 
was not through mere wantonness. 

“ Bless you, Min,” she said, “ you’re an 
angel to come and see me when I am 
alone.” 

“You must be lonely,” said Minnie, 
plunging bravely in medias res, “with 
your husband away so much.” 

“My husband? Oh, yes, no doubt.” 

Beatrix looked suspiciously at Minnie 
out of the corners of her eyes and began 
to beat the rug restlessly with her shapely 
foot. 

“Perhaps,” she continued with the 
slightest shade of bitterness in her tone, 
“I am lonely sometimes when he is here.” 

“How can that be, Beatrix?” asked 
Minnie, gently. 


bd 


“He is always in the study—among 


his books. He worships his books.” 

“He is very fond of them, I know. 
But you did not expect him to give up 
his studies when he married, did you, 
dear?” 

“Did I, dear? Perhaps not. But I 
didn’t expect him to give up his wife for 
his studies after what fools are pleased to 
‘all the honeymoon.” 

“Oh, Beatrix!” exclaimed Minnie. 
“How can you speak so?” 

“How can I speak so?” repeated Bea- 
trix, rising with flushed cheeks and flash- 
ing eyes. “I cannot speak otherwise. I 
expected to find my husband a man, and 
he’s only a machine.” 

“ Beatrix!” 

“Oh, don’t roll up your eyes in that 
sentimental manner. I am in the world 
and of the world. I was born and 
brought up in society. I love society. I 
must have gayety of some sort. I must 
live in the whirl of some kind of life, I 
don’t care what kind, so long as it gives 
excitement. I cannot settle down to be 
a scientific mummy because my husband 
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wants to devote himself to research and 
invention. He ought to have thought of 
this before he asked me to marry him.” 

“So ought you, Beatrix.” 

“I did, but I was fool enough to sup- 
pose that his love for me would induce 
him to give up some of his work.” 

“ And bas he not given up some of it? 
And has your love for him induced you 
to sacrifice any of your so-called pleas- 
ures?” 

Beatrix turned pale momentarily and 
bit her lip. 

“What right have you to lecture me?” 
she exclaimed. 

“The right of a cousin who loves you, 
Beatrix, and trembles for your future 
happiness.” 

“There is no future happiness for me,” 
cried Beatrix, passionately. “You can- 
not make fire and water happy together. 
There is no affinity.” 

“ And is there no affinity between John 
and you?” 

Beatrix strode rapidly across the room, 
then turning with a swift imperious move- 
ment, faced her cousin defiantly. 

“No!” she said; “No. Every day 
we live together we go further apart ; till 
now his presence is like a shower of ice 
water to me. He chills me and shrivels 
me. And everything is wrong! Oh, 
my God, what a fool I was to marry 
him!” 

“ Beatrix !”’ exclaimed Minnie, spring- 
ing to her feet and seizing her cousin’s 
hand, “ what do you mean by saying that 
everything is wrong? It cannot be—Mr. 
Temple is with you so often—it must not 
be x 

Beatrix looked into Minnie’s eyes and 
grew ghastly white. She trembled from 
head to foot, and looked about her with a 
frightened air. Then she suddenly threw 
herself into her cousin’s arms and shud- 
dered, as she said in a low strained tone: 

“Oh, no, Minnie, no, no, not that, not 
that!” The two women stood together 
for a minute in silence. Minnie, strok- 
ing Beatrix’s hair gently, said at length: 

“Tt will all come right, dear, since you 
love him.” 

Beatrix sprang back out of Minnie’s 
encircling arms and spoke in a repressed 
bitter tone. 
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“Love him! Oh, that’s a beautiful 
idea. I did not marry for love. I mar- 
ried John Mead because he was becom- 
ing famous, and he was the only man who 
could offer me a more brilliant position 
than that which I already occupied. 
You look shocked, Minnie. That sounds 
dreadful to you with your old-fashioned 
ideas about love and connubial bliss. I 
tell you, that’s all idiocy. I thought I 
could live with this man in indifference, 
but it is impossible. I think I shall 
learn to hate him.” 

“Oh, Beatrix!” 
horrified. 

“Qh, Beatrix!’” repeated the wife, 
fiercely; “and why shouldn’t I hate 
him? What is my life but one empty 
round of dissatisfaction. And who is to 
blame for it? He is—he and _ his 
wretched studies. Minnie, don’t stay 
here to talk to me. I am miserable and 
discontented, and you only irritate me.” 

“But, Beatrix, promise me before I go 
that you will not go about so much with 
Mr. Temple.” 

The young wife’s anger faded, and 
again she became pale and frightened. 

“No, no, Minnie,” she said; “I will 
not. You need have no fear. It will 
not come to that; no, no, not that.” 

And Minnie left her cousin still pale 
and trembling. 


exclaimed Minnie, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“MY LORD IS NOT MY LORD.” 


On the day appointed Beatrix re- 


turned to New York. To be sure, there 
had been some talk of going to Lenox 
for a short time, but John had perempto- 
rily refused his consent to that plan, and 
the wife was not enough set upon the 
idea to brave his displeasure and go 
alone. She would not have considered 
his anger for a moment had she keenly 
desired to visit the Berkshire Hills; but 
she was not very eager to go. So they 
were soon revolving in the old circle in 
New York. Beatrix had some curious 
experience in the course of her first few 
days at home. John was glad to see his 
wife back in her proper place at his side, 
and he felt that he ought to do as much 
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as he could to make her realize his 
pleasure at her presence. So the first 
thing he did was to organize a theatre 
party. He invited just a few of their 
oldest friends, including Temple, for he 
saw that it would not do to discriminate 
against him. The supper at Delmonico’s, 
after the play, was excellent, and John 
played the host with uncommon success. 
Beatrix hardly knew what to make of 
her husband. She wondered if he was 
going to act the society man at this late 
day, just to make her feel uncomfortable. 
It certainly did make her uncomfort- 
able, and she looked upon John with 
some suspicion. In fact, she did not 
know just how to take him and for a lit- 
tle time he seemed a puzzle to her. The 
evening following the theatre party they 
remained at home and had four or five 
friends at dinner. John did not leave 
the room early, but stayed and entertained 
his guests with considerable tact. The 
next day he felt that he had done his 
duty as a husband, and he set to work 
again on his experiments. About five 
o’clock in the afternoon his wife sent 
word that she would like to see him and 
he met her in the library. 

“Well, Beatrix, what can I do for 
you?” 

“T want to ask a favor of you.” 

“ Well,” he said, smiling kindly; “why 
don’t you go ahead and ask it?” 

“Will you take me out again to- 
night ?” 

“Again to-night?” 

He spoke very mildly, but his words 
angered her. Still, she controlled herself 
for the time. 

“Yes,” she said, “Mrs. Beverly, who 
has just returned from Europe, gives a 
small reception this evening and I ought 
to go.” 

“But, my dear Beatrix, it is very in- 
convenient for me to go out to-night.” 

“Oh, John,” she said bitterly, “it is 
always inconvenient for you to go out 
with me.” 

“T don’t think,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “that your words are quite 
just.” 

“T suppose you wish to do some work.” 

“Yes, I have some work which must 
be done to-night.” 
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“T wish your work was out of the 
way,” she said recklessly ; “it is always 
interfering with my plans.” 

“Perhaps, if you would look at the 
other side of the question, you would see 
that your plans are always interfering 
with my work.” 

“ But you have no need to work.” 

“Tt is useless for us to discuss that 
subject, Beatrix. The time has gone by 
when I fancied you might be brought 
to a comprehension of my ambition. Let 
that pass. I cannot go out again to- 
night.” . 

“Then am I to understand that you 
mean to make a prisoner of me because 
you choose to make a workman of your- 
self?” 

“You are no prisoner, Beatrix. 
freedom of action has never 
abridged.” 

“Then you have no objection to my 
going to Mrs. Beverly’s if I secure other 
escort ?” 

“What other escort, Beatrix ?” 

She looked him calmly in the eyes and 
said : 

“Mr. Temple would go, I think.” 

“No doubt,” replied John, coldly. 

“Then you offer no objection ?” 


Your 
been 


“What would be the use, Beatrix. If 


you think it proper to be running about 
in society with another man while I re- 
main at home, you may do as you please.” 

“You mean that I may go?” 

“T mean that you must use your own 
judgment in the matter.” 

Without another word Beatrix turned 
and left the room, slamming the door 
angrily. John did not find his work 
vasy that night. When he met his wife 
at breakfast the next morning, she looked 
at him somewhat defiantly, as if she ex- 
pected him to upbraid her; but he held 
his peace. After luncheon he spoke to 
her in the library. 

“Do you wish to go out again this 
evening?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“]T shall go with you.” 

“You are very kind; but not expect- 
ing the pleasure of your company, I have 
already provided myself with an escort.” 

John bit his lip and remained silent for 
a few moments. 
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“May I inquire,” he said at length, 
“who is your escort?” 

“Mr. Temple.” 

John turned to her sternly. 

“ What do you mean by this conduct ?” 
he demanded. 

“Simply this,” she said ; “I cannot be 
a slave to your genius—if that’s what it 
is. I must have some kind of a life of 
my own. You refuse to share it with 
me. I go without you and seek the es- 
cort of an old friend of both of us.” 

“Do you not know that this society of 
which you are so fond is a hotbed of 
scandal?” 

“Scandal!” she exclaimed. 
do you mean?” 

“Do you not expect to be talked about 
if you are constantly in the company of 
one man?” 

“No one 
against me,” she said. 

“Everyone can and everyone will. 
Now let me tell you something. My 
family name has always been free from 
the slightest taint of dishonor. I will 
tolerate no gossip that questions my wife’s 
action, and I look to you to make your 
actions unquestionable. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

“No; what do you wish?” 

“IT do not simply wish; I forbid you 
to go out again with Edward Temple.” 

“You are cruel and unjust!” she 
cried. 

“You will regret having made that 
accusation,” he said, after a few moments 
of silence. 

Beatrix shut her little hands together 
in her anger, and stood gazing at him 
with burning eyes. 

“What am I to say to Mr. Temple?” 
she asked. 

“Whatever your conscience will let 
you,” he replied, a little bitterly. “I 
think your father will escort you this 
evening. I shall ask him to do so.” 

John turned and left the room. 


“What 


van breathe a suspicion 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“YOUR HONOR CALLS YOU HENCE.” 


Is it needful to tell the unhappy truth 
that Beatrix Mead did not obey her legal 
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lord and master? She not only met 
Temple often, but she went out with him. 
She did not tell her husband that she 
was going with him, but she went openly 
in the face of all the world. Archie 
Turner, who was striding along the rocky 
path of literary success and who was 
often at the theatres on first nights, saw 
how the game of life was being played by 
Beatrix, and he scented disaster in the 
air when he beheld Temple bending over 
her in the boxes. Perhaps if Turner had 
been a man of society instead of a man 
of brains, he would have seen still more 
alarming things. He might have been 
one of the guests at Mrs. Breakhurst’s re- 
ception where he might have caught a 
glimpse of Temple and Beatrix in the 
conservatory. The conversation was not 
alarming—perhaps—but it showed that 
her attitude toward him had changed 
since they talked on the cliff walk at 
Newport in the wane of the season. 

“You are thoughtful to-night,” said 
Temple, after a long silence. 

“Maybe,” she said, “I have much to 
think of.” 

“But you do not look happy.” 

“Perhaps I am not happy. People 
sometimes look as they feel.” 

“If you are unhappy,” he said, “ I am.” 

She looked down and toyed with her 
fan. She trembled just a little. 

“Tt is kind of you,” she said, “to have 
so friendly a feeling. But do not let us 
speak of that.” 

“T must speak of it,” he replied, eager- 
ly ; “your happiness is something that— 
that concerns me deeply.” 

She turned pale and trembled more 
violently as she rose hastily. 

“Mr. Temple,” she said, “I thank you 
for your friendship ; but my happiness is 
—owned.” 

She spoke the last word a little bitterly 
and twisted her wedding ring around her 
finger. After a moment’s silence, she 
continued : 

“Let us go back; there are agile 
tongues here.” And they returned to 
the ball-room. It was the next night 
that Archie Turner, who had learned 
from John the history of his latest scene 
with his wife, saw Temple enter a box in 
which Beatrix was seated with a party of 
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was over, and parted from her only at 
her carriage door. Turning away he 
found himself face to face with Archie. 

“ Where are you bound, Temple?” in- 
quired the newspaper man. 

“Oh, I was going to the Union Club 
for a little while,” replied Temple polite- 
ly, but not very cordially; “but if you 
can suggest anything better ai 

“T think I can,” said Archie, with a 
note of determination in his voice; 
“come to my rooms. I'll give you a 
good cigar and a good drink.” 

“ You’re very kind.” 

“ Besides,” continued Turner, “I wish 
to talk with you.” 

Temple looked inquiringly at his class- 
mate, but the reporter’s face was impene- 
trable. They went to Turner’s rooms, 
and the good cigar and good drink were 
produced. Temple disposed himself in 
comfort on an inviting lounge, and, draw- 
ing a long whiff from his cigar, said: 

“Now then, Archie, what is it you 
want to talk to me about?” 

Archie took two or three turns up and 
down the room with his hands behind his 
back, and smoked gravely. Then ke 
stopped in front of Temple and said: 

“Ed, John Mead was our classmate at 
Princeton, and was the most brilliant 
man in college in the line of physical sci- 
ence. His father died and left him poor, 
and he was compelled to go to work with 
an electric light company. Then his 
uncle, Peter Mead, died and left him over 
a million. He had dreams of devoting 
his life to science; but society took him 
up and made a fad of him until he mar- 
ried the most beautiful woman of her set.” 

Archie paused and Temple replied 
with just a shade of uneasiness in his 
voice : 

“My dear boy, your narration is ad- 
mirable in its correctness and its con- 
densation ; but allow me to remind you 
that for me, it has about the same novelty 
and interest as the conundrum scene be- 
tween Wotan and Mime in ‘Siegfried’ 
has for those who have heard ‘Rhein- 
gold’ and ‘ Die Walkiire.’” 

“T suppose,” continued Archie, “that 
a man of your knowledge of the world 
would be sure to see that there would be 
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some difficulty in reconciling John’s de- 
votion to study with uis wife’s devotion 
to society.” 

“ Really?” replied Temple, sitting up 
and looking suspicious; “I don’t know 
that I have thought about it.” 

“T think you have,” Archie went on, 
coldly; “and I think you have pene- 
trated to the truth that John and his 
wife are not happy.” 

“Have I?” 

“Yes,” said Archie, sternly; “and 
what I want to know is this: What are 
you trying to do with John Mead’s wife?” 

Temple sprang to his feet with blazing 
eyes. 

“By what right do you dare to ask a 
question like that!” he demanded. 

“ By the right of friendship, which you 
do not seem to recognize,” replied Archie, 
steadily. 

“What do you mean?” 
ple, unsteadily. 

“Just what I say,” answered the re- 
porter. “Mead is your classmate and 
friend. You are making love to his 
wife.” 

“By God!” exclaimed Temple ; “do 


asked Tem- 


” 


you know that you are accusing me of 


villainy ?” 

“T use no hard words; but I am tell- 
ing you thetruth. Why are you striving 
to ruin John Mead’s endangered peace? 
But for your presence, perhaps, the 
breach between them might be healed. 
Do you know what it means for a woman 
who does not live happily with her hus- 
band to have a lover at hand with soft 
looks and insidious words? For shame!” 

“How dare you!” cried Temple, 
springing forward and seizing Archie by 
the throat. 

The reporter raised his right hand and 
grasped Temple’s wrist in a crushing 
grip. Looking him full in the eyes, he 
said, calmly : 

“You know that my words are true.” 

For eight or ten seconds—it seemed 
much longer—the two men stood breath- 
ing hard and gazing into one another’s 
eyes. Then Temple turned pale; his 
hands dropped to his sides ; his lips quiv- 
ered. 

“God help me, Archie!” he said. 


love her.” 


“T 
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“ You love her! 

“Yes,” said Temple, dropping into a 
seat and covering his eyes with his hands ; 
“T have loved her ever since I came 
back from Europe before she was mar- 
ried. I accidentally overheard Mead 
propose to her; and I went abroad again, 
as you know. I had hoped—indeed | 
had believed—that I was strong enough 
to come back and look upon her happi- 
ness. If there had been any happiness | 
think—perhaps I am wrong—but I think 
I could have gone away again and striven 
to bury my sorrow in silence. But | 
more than half suspected what was wrong 
from the moment I saw them together, 
and my love made my heart sore for her.” 

“But not for him. Ah, Temple,” said 
Archie, “upon my soul, I sympathize 
with you, and I hope I have not been too 
hard on you; but Mead’s future must be 
thought. of.” 

“And mine?” said Temple sadly. 

“ My dear fellow, I am infinitely sorry 
for you; but she is his wife—that is a 
fact we cannot alter—and how can it 
mend your future to know that theirs is 
ruined ?” 

“Ts it not ruined already?” 

“No,” replied Archie, “it is marred, 
but not destroyed. I think it possible 
for them yet to reach an understanding. 
But you must see that if you reveal to 
Mrs. Mead that you love her, you throw 
a dangerous obstacle in their path.” 

“But I have said nothing that a man 
might not say to a woman for whom he 
felt friendship.” 

“Said! Is it necessary to use words 
with a woman?” 

Temple was silent. 

“There is but one thing for you to do,” 
said Archie. 

“What is that?” asked Temple, in an 
alarmed tone. 

“Go away.” 

“T have tried that.” 

“T mean never see her again.” 

“Never see her again!” repeated 
Temple, with agony in his voice. 

“My dear fellow,” said Archie, with 
genuine sympathy, “this is the bitterest 
time of your life, I know. But do you 
love this woman?” 

“Yes; oh, God, yes!” 
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It was the cry of a cespairing heart. 

“And will your love be selfish enough 
to ruin her life? ” 

«<To ruin her life?’ 
mean ?” 

« Suppose 
you?” 

For a moment Temple’s face lit up. 
Then he seemed for the first time to real- 
ize the tragic significance of such a result, 
and he said in a low, tremulous tone: 

“You are right, Archie; it must stop 
here. I must go away, and she must 
never see me again.” 

Archie grasped his hand convulsively. 

“T knew you would see it, Temple; 
God bless you.” 

“Amen,” said Temple, solemnly. 

And the two men parted forever. 


What do you 


she should learn to love 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“THE WORLD IS BUT A WORD.” 


WuiLe Edward Temple was listening 
to Archie Turner’s words John Mead was 
walking up Fifth avenue. Just above 
34th Street he encountered the knowing 
Jimmy Price. 

“Hello, Mead,” said he, “where are 
you off to?” 

“I’m just going home, Price. I’ve 
been doing a little work this evening and 
ran out for a bit of fresh air before turn- 
ing in.” 

“Wonderful man to keep it up so. 
Mrs. Mead is looking well.” 

“Yes, I think she is. You’ve seen her 
this evening?” 

“Oh, yes. I saw her at the theatre in 
Mrs. Beverly’s box. Quite a jolly party, 
all except Temple. He looked glum. 

“That’s curious,” said John, control- 
ling himself with an effort. “He was 
with Mrs. Mead, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” replied Price, eyeing John 
askance ; “that is, he joined her in the 
box.” 

“Exactly,” replied John, lying like an 
accomplished member of society; “that 
was the arrangement.” 

He parted from the omniscient Jimmy 
a few moments later, and went home in a 
bad state of mind. The next morning, 
when his wife had finished her late break- 
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fast, he sent word that he wished to see 
her in the library. He so seldom ex- 
pressed a desire to see her now that she 
divined at once that there was something 
serious on his mind. She braced herself 
for a determined contest and entered the 
library, with a bold front. She paused 
involuntarily as she caught sight of her 
husband’s face. She had never seen him 
look like this and she did not know what 
to expect. 

“ Beatrix,” he said, so sternly that she 
started, “you are aware of the fact that 
you are my wife, are you not?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered sullenly; “I 
know that well enough.” 

“You remember that at the altar you 
swore to love, honor and—obey me, do 
you not?” 

“Tt is the usual formula,” she replied, 
tapping the carpet impatiently with her 
foot. 

“Then you have wilfully broken your 
marriage vows.” 

“What!” 

“You had my express command not 
to go out with Edward Temple, and that 
command you have disobeyed.” 

“That is not true. I have not gone 
out with Mr. Temple since you—you— 
forbade it.” 

“That is pitiful prevarication. You 
have not left the house with him; but 
you have met him by appointment. 
Beatrix, why do you persist in this 
course?” 

“ Because you do not pay any atten- 
tion to me.” 

“You mean because I will not consent 
to sacrifice my future to your wish to 
shine in society.” 

“You do not hesitate to ask me to sac- 
rifice my life to your studies.” 

“But we must both yield something. 
I am willing to give up some part of my 
work for your pleasure; you should be 
equally willing to give up some of your 
pleasure for my work.” 

“I’m not,” she said doggedly. 

“T’ve discovered that,” he answered. 

Suddenly all her pent up passion broke 
forth. 

“What is my life? An empty heartless 
mockery! Have I a husband? No, I am 
tied to a mere machine that wants to 
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work, work, work, and has no heart, no 
sympathy !” 

“ Beatrix, surely you do not doubt my 
love!” 

“Your love! What is it? Where is 
it? In your workshop, only to be waked 
into life by turning on the electric cur- 
rent. 
you loved me.” 

“Tf you loved me you would not ask it.” 

“Then it appears that you also doubt 
my love.” 

“It’s a poor rule that will not work 
both ways,” he said sadly. 

“Oh John,” she cried, “ don’t quote old 
saws to me. I am weary of this wretched 
struggle. Let us come to a fair under- 
standing. Our marriage was a miserable 
mistake. We cannot be one in anything. 
After this, let us live in seperate parts of 
the house. Then I shall not annoy you 
and you will not annoy me. Let us go 
our individual ways without questioning 
one another. To avoid scandal we can 
meet at meal times.” 

“So it has come to this, has it? An 
actual separation is what you wish, is it?” 

John paced the room in deep agitation. 
He was suffering the supreme agony of a 
life for now at last he realized that she 
did not love him. 

“ Well,” she said in a hard voice after 
a short silence; “do you agree?” 

“ Beatrix, my wife,” he said gently 
turning to her with outstretched hands, 
“let us begin over again. We must not 
part this way.” 

“Tt is too late!” she exclaimed. 
“Once I was proud to be yours because 
you were so distinguished. But I know 
now the penalty of being an intellectual 
man’s wife.” 

“ And I know that of being a society 
woman’s husband.” 

“Then there is but one way for us to 
live in peace—that is, apart.” 

“Be it so,” he answered, and with 
those words his heart died within him. 
He turned and left the room. 

Beatrix stood for a moment cold and 
motionless where he had left her. Then 
she spoke unconciously half aloud: 

“And this is the end of my life. 
Bound to a man I—yes, hate—and I 
hunger for love.” 


You would give up this work, if 
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She pressed her hands over her eyes 
but her wrists were seized in a Pt 
grasp. With an exclamation of alarm 
she looked up and beheld Temple bend- 
ing over her. She turned pale and began 
to tremble. 

“Where did you come from? 
do you want?” she said ; 
hands.” 

“No,” he replied, breathing hard and 
fast, “I came to say good- bye to you, 
but I have been there just beyond those 
folding doors long enough to hear that 
which has proved to me that you do not 
love your husband.” 

She trembled more violently and looked 
about for some means of escape. 

“How dare you speak to me of this?” 
she demanded faintly. “What do you 
mean? Let me go.” 

“No,” he said almost brutally ; “ Bea- 
trix, you have got to hear me now. His 
brilliane y and distinction stole you from 
me. If he had not been in the way, I 
should have won your love.” 

“No, no!” she whispered, 
about her wildly. 

“Beatrix, I loved you then. I love 
you now. Do you understand me? I 
love you with a passion such as John 
Mead could not dream of. And you— 
you are famished for love. Beatrix, do 
you not understand ? The love your heart 
is breaking for is my love, the love that 
I am offering you, the love ‘that will make 
the rest of your life a paradise.” 

She snatched her hands away from him 
with convulsive energy and standing as 
straight as a beam of light gazed at ‘him 
with pallid face. Then once again that 
old strange change came over her. Her 
eyes became suffused ; her form drooped ; 
her breast heaved; she staggered, and 
fell forward limp and panting into his 
arms. 

“God help and pity me,” she moaned, 
“T know now; it is you that I love.” 

Temple clasped her in his arms with 
fierce passion, and kissed her again and 
again. 

“We must go away,” he said. 

“Yes,” she murmured wearily, “take 
me away.” 

“And you will be mine, Beatrix, my 
own love for the rest of life?” 


What 


“let go of my 


looking 
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“Yes,” she said hiding her face on his 
shoulder, and shaking with dry sobs. “I 
am yours. I love you; the world is noth- 
ing; you are everything.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Q LIFE, NOT LIFE, BUT LOVE IN 
DEATH.” 


Wuewn John Mead left his wife in the 
library he went straight to his workshop. 
His heart was broken, but he turned as 
by instinct to the companions of his brain 
for solace in his hour of misery. He 
walked about the room with uncertain 
gait, like a man recovering from a de- 
bauch. He stared vacantly at his books 
and his electrical apparatus. Then he 
sat down at his table and mechanically 
began to write on an unfinished article 
which lay there. His mind seemed to 
work in a dull, numb fashion, yet he was 
concious that he was writing coherently 
and even intelligently. But before he 
had completed a page of manuscript he 
felt a terrible pressure around the temples 
and the base of the brain. It increased 
with every line until each word caused a 
throb of pain. The pen dropped from 
his hand and he uttered a subdued groan. 
For fully five minutes his mind was a 
perfect blank; he was as one awake but 
unconcious. Then he became aware of 
the existence of the inanimate objects 
about him, and a minute later his mind 
cleared, memory came into action with 
overwhelming force, and he bowed his 
head upon his hands and shook. 

An hour afterward a servant came and 
knocked upon the door, and receiving no 
answer entered the room. He spoke twice 
to John, but still the head remained 
bowed in silence. The servant thought 
him asleep and left him so. The sun 
climbed slowly to the zenith and began 
his descent toward the west. Still John 
sat motionless. The shadows deepened 
in the room, the flickering fire threw a 
weird light around; still he moved not. 
Then there sounded another rap on the 
door, and there being no answer, a man 
entered. It was Archie Turner. 

“John,” he said gently, thinking his 
friend asleep. 


The stricken man heard the voice as if 
it were distant. He raised his head and 
slowly turned it. His face was as white 
as new-fallen snow and there were dark 
circles under his blood-shot eyes. He 
stared at his visitor, and then slowly 
whispered : 

“ Archie!” 

The newspaper man sprang forward. 
For a moment he had stood fixed in 
astonishment at his friend’s appearance ? ” 

“John,” he said “arouse yourself, 
man. You will drive yourself into a 
fever.” 

“No danger of that, Archie. My 
heart is too cold now.” 

“John what do you mean? What 
has happened?” 

“ Archie, old man,” said John; “you 
were right. Marriage was a mistake. 
We have both found it out. My heart 
is broken.” 

The reporter turned away to hide his 
emotion, and, like a loyal friend, fervent- 
ly hated his companion’s wife. 

“John,” said he, “it is not too late to 
begin over.” - 

“Begin over? There never was any 
beginning, Archie; she never loved me.” 

“Curse her!” exclaimed Archie bit- 
terly. 

“You must not speak like that,” said 
John, gently, at the same time rising and 
facing the reporter with mournful dig- 
nity; “remember that she is still my 
wife.” 

Turner stared at John for a moment, 
and then extending his hand, said: 

“TI beg your pardon, John. You are 
the noblest of men.” 

“I am a very poor man to-day,” he 
replied, smiling sadly. 

He seemed composed now, and Archie 
thought that the wisest thing he could do 
would be to leave him to his work. 
Archie had great faith in work as a salve 
for heart wounds. He had never had 
any heart wounds; but he was not so far 
out of the way in his idea. He went out 
in deep dejection. What would be the 
outcome of it all? 

Rain had begun to fall as the dusk 
came on, and a heavy wind came in from 
the southeast. John Mead heard the 
pouring of the rain and the moaning of 
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the wind outside, and somehow the noise 
of the elements seemed to soothe him. 
At six o’clock he went to prepare for 
dinner, for, strange as it may seem, he 
felt both tired and hungry. He found 
that he was to dine alone. 

“Where is Mrs. Mead?” he asked the 
butler. ; 

“She asked me to say that she was 
going to dine at Mrs. Crosswell’s,” replied 
the man. 

A dinner engagement! After the cri- 
sis of that day she could go out to dinner ! 
She must be heartless. Perhaps if John 
had known the nature of the engagement, 
he would have used some other term. 
After dinner John sat in silent thought 
for at least an hour. Then he arose and 
went up to his rooms. He put on a loose 
gown and lit a cigar. He strode up and 
down in deep and painful thought. Out- 
side the storm was becoming more furi- 
ous. Heavy blasts of wind swept down 
the street, banging shutters and rattling 
windows. A great yearning came over 
the man. He went to his wife’s apart- 
ments. There was ng light. That was 
unusual. She generally left her light 
burning and her maid dozing on the sofa. 
John struck a match. The maid was not 
in the room. He went to his wife’s dress- 
ing-room. The maid was not there, and 
no light was burning. He lit the gas. 
The room was in strange disorder. It 
looked as if everything had been hur- 
riedly pulled out of the drawers and clos- 
ets, and stuffed in again very hastily. 

John stood at fault in the middle of 
the room. He pressed his hand upon his 
brow and tried to think, but his mind 
seemed benumbed and confused. He 
stood helpless and aimless for two or 
three minutes, staring blankly at the dis- 
ordered room. Then a heavy gust of 
wind swept shrieking around a corner, a 
street door swung shut with a hoarse 
crash, and John started as one suddenly 
awakened from a sound sleep. He took 
two or three hasty steps toward the bu- 
reau, then shaking his head, turned and 
went back into the boudoir. The strange 
coldness of the room chilled him. Fora 
moment he felt faint and sick with a 
subtle sense of impending disaster. He 
leaned against the mantelpiece and strove 
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to clear his thoughts enough to go back 
over the incidents of the day. The effort 
was vain; everything that had passed 
was seen by his memory as in a glass 
darkly. He mechanically looked up and 
gazed at his own face in the mirror over 
the mantel. In the corner of the frame 
he saw an envelope. He read the ad- 
dress three times, and then gradually 
realized that it was his own name in his 
wife’s handwriting. 

Why? Why should she write a note 
to him? And why should she leave it in 
the corner of her mantel mirror? The 
man’s faculties were so blunted by the 
pain he was suffering that he stood in 
stupid wonder for several minutes. Then 
a sudden flash of light broke upon his 
brain. She had divined that he would 
come there; she had written to ask his 
forgiveness. He seized the note and with 
tremulous, uncertain hands tore open the 
envelope. The letters danced before his 
eyes; but in a moment all was clear. 
And this is what he read: 


JOHN: 

I cannot bear the life which I am living. 
You will have the world’s sympathy and will 
be pitied as an outraged man. But I have been 
outraged by the neglect and indifference of a 
husband whose unnecessary studies usurped my 
place. I never loved you; you have taught me 
to hate you. I am going to one who loves me 
and has taught me to love him. Perhaps you 
never dreamed that in me there was a passion 
capable of throwing over the world for love. 
But if you had paid more attention to me and 
less to your magnets, perhaps all would have 
been difierent. It is too late to think of that 
now. Henceforth you are free. Had you been 
other than what you have been, this might not 
have happened, and I might still have been 

Your wife, BEATRIX. 


He stared blankly at the paper. It 
turned as red as blood before his eyes. 
The room grew black around him and 


the blood-red paper flamed like fire. He 
reeled and staggered against the mantel. 
Then throwing his arms out before him 
and uttering a low moan, he fell forward 
on his face on the floor. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“LET LOVE, BEING LIGHT, BE DROWNED.” 


THAT same night Mrs. Couenhoven 
gave a grand reception. For behold! 
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the moon-eyed Katrina had that day be- 
come Lady Edgeby, and the world was 
full of bright vermillions. 

It was an evening of intensity. Even 
the flowers in the conservatory gave forth 
an unusually rich perfume. Jimmy Price, 
who knew everything, said that their per- 
fume was almost as strong as the odor of 
Lord Edgeby’s respectability. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brasher Smythe sat in a corner, 
and, as usual the wife gave the husband 
points on the stock market, the social mar- 
ket, the matrimonial market, and every 
other market. And, as usual, Brasher 
gazed in open-mouthed admiration at his 
slang-loving spouse and murmured : 

“ Wife always knows.” 

Minnie Crosswell and Frank Morton 
congratulated the loving couple with as 
much sincerity as could be summoned on 
demand, and then, retiring to one side, 
fell to wondering where Beatrix was. 

“T didn’t see her at the church, Frank,” 
said Minnie. 

“Neither did I,” replied Frank ; “ but 
that doesn’t signify.” 

“ Yes,” said Minnie doubtfully ; “but 
I didn’t see her carriage either before or 
afterward.” 

“ My dear child, how could you in all 
that jam?” asked the young man smiling. 
“T wonder why her father is not here.” 

“Oh Uncle John has a touch of lum- 
bago, Frank—don’t whisper it though. 
I was at his house to-day and Aunt Au- 
gusta told me. I meant to go to Beatrix’s 
afterward, but didn’t have time.” 

“Well, it’s only half past eleven, and 
perhaps she went somewhere else first. 
She’ll come in at midnight.” 

The band played that strangly pathetic 
waltz of Josef Strauss “Sophien Tiinze.” 
Against its soft, melancholy melody the 
laughter and rustle of skirts sounded 
harsh. Suddenly a door swung back and 
a man entered hastily. It was Archie 
Turner, pale and breathless. He made 
his way at once to Mrs. Couenhoven and 
spoke a few hurried words to her. 
She started, looked anxiously about the 
room, and shook her head. The news- 
paper man turned away. From the mo- 
ment of his entrance Minnie Crosswell 
had been motionless with dread. She 
knew at once that something had hap- 
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pened. She was a:most breathless with 
anxiety and her heart beat with heavy 
painful pulsations. As Archie moved 
toward the door he caught sight of Min- 
nie and Frank, and went directly to them. 

“What is it?” whispered Minnie. 

“Come into the reception room,” said 
Frank, “ we can be alone there.” 

In the reception room Archie looked 
more ghastly under the dimmer lights. 

“God knows where it will all end,” he 
said in a husky voice; “but I fear the 
worst. Three-quarters of an hour ago I 
was at my club, when I was handed a 
note brought by a messenger boy. It was 
from Mead’s butler, begging me to come 
to the house at once. I had seen John 
earlier in the evening. He had had a 
serious misunderstanding with his wife—” 

“Oh, I knew it!” groaned Minnie. 

“Then you can readily comprehend my 
story. At the house the butler told me 
that he had heard a heavy fall and had 
found John lying on his face in his wife’s 
boudoir. He got him up and gave him 
some brandy which revived him. John 
refused to remain in the house, but put on 
his coat and hat and went out. After he 
had gone the butler went back to the bou- 
doir and found this note lying on the floor.” 

Archie produced Beatrix’s note to 
John. As Minnie and Frank rapidly 
glanced over it, they turned very pale, 
and the girl almost fainted. 

“OhI feared it! I dreaded it!” she 
moaned. “Frank, dear, find mamma 
and send her and me home.” 

“And you must come with me, Morton,” 
said Archie. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Frank, “we must 
find Mead. He must be taken care of.” 


Nothing but sky and water. Above, 
the limitless realms of ether, with here 
and there the fragment of a driven cloud ; 
below the wide gray sea with its legion of 
white-faced waves. Nothing else. 

Yes ; something else. 

What? Only a man’s lifeless form, 
the pallor of death on the forehead, the 
light gone out of the wide-open eyes, the 
shrunken lips parted over the teeth in a 
ghastly smile, the hands swaying idly in 
the restless waters. 

Drifting, drifting, drifting. 
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SEA-SICKNESS—ITS LESSONS 
AND REVELATIONS. 


y, HERE never was a pain 

- so acute but some one 

had the only “ ready re- 

lief” to offer—the only 

infallible remedy. 

There was never a nerve 

so sensitive, that a “sov- 

ereign balm,’ was not 

at once recommended, 

and if not accepted with unquestioning 

faith—why then the suffering is all your 
own fault. 

Sea-sickness is no exception to this rule. 
Many sure preventives are tendered, be- 
fore sailing, by a multitude of kind, sym- 
pathizing friends, yet no two agree. It is 
impossible not to be greatly amused at 
the widely dissimilar or contradictory— 
but always certain—remedies prescribed 
before and after the voyage is begun. 

“Eat a good square meal when you 
start. If from the first you have your 
stomach well fortified, you are not half 
as liable to sea-sickness.” 

The next adviser tells you to “live 
very simply for some days before going 
aboard, and be sure to take gentle but 
effective aperients the day before you sail. 
You will then have your system in a 
much more healthy condition, and be 
fully able to resist the sea.” 

“Tf at all sick, take champagne freely. 
It gives tone to the stomach and subdues 
nausea.” 


“Whatever you do, on no account 


touch champagne or wines of any sort. 
They will surely give you an acid stomach, 
inducing sea-sickness in its worst form.” 

“Take a cup of strong coffee without 
milk or sugar before rising, and you will 
be surprised to find with what compara- 
tive ease you will be able to dress. Then 
go at once on deck. ‘Make an effort.’ 
No matter how badly you feel, once on 
deck you will be allright. Keep there— 
and out of your berth all day—and as 
late at night as you can.” 

“ Don’t touch coffee on shipboard. It 
will make you bilious and insure the dis- 
comfort you are hoping to avoid. If at 
all nauseated, keep quietly in your birth 
all day. If not too cool, have doors and 
windows open, but on no account attempt 
to rise.” 

“ There is nothing better than lemons to 
prevent sea-sickness. Keep one in your 
hand, and taste a little of the juice every 
few minutes. It will refresh you and 
settle the stomach. But let oranges 
alone entirely ; they will not digest easily, 
and will make you bilious.” 

“ Reject lemons altogether. They may 
be pleasant and refreshing at first, but 
will surely increase your discomfort ; but 
oranges are nourishing as well as palata- 
ble, and if eaten freely, will prove highly 
beneficial.” 

“Take soups highly seasoned. The 
pepper and other seasonings will warm 
and invigorate; but avoid broths and 
gruels.” 

“On no account venture on highly sea- 
soned soups. They derange the stomach, 
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are too heating, often causing inflam- 
matory symptoms. Leave all meats alone, 
but chicken broth, oatmeal gruel, and the 
like, are quieting to a sick stomach.” 

“Eat as much meat as you can, even 
if the stomach rejects it, you need strength- 
ening, and though it may annoy you at 
first, you will reach a settled, placid state 
of mind and body sooner than if you used 
broths and gruels.” 

“Deny yourself all kinds of meat, gra- 
vies and condiments through the whole 
voyage, even when entirely free from 
nausea.” 

And so all kinds of friendly advice is 
given, with the kindest intentions, but 
how dissimilar. “ When doctors disa- 
gree, who shall decide?” 

Of course we have our own ideas of 
what is the best mode of procedure, but 
what seems to us best, may not be accepted 
by others. We knew of but one rule 


which will hold good for every one, and 
may be accepted with the greatest confi- 
dence—* Never venture on the water at 
all;” and then old and well stricken in 
years, you may be gathered to your fathers 
without having experienced the discom- 
That is the only 


forts of sea-sickness. 
infallible security. 

Some may cross the ocean many times, 
and in all kinds of weather, and return 
triumphantly to make merry over the 
discomforts of others. But “let him who 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” 

Four years ago, on the way to Cuba, 
we were constantly receiving these very 
contradictory sure remedies, and at the 
same time, amused in part and in part 
annoyed, by one of the passengers, who 
was very profuse in his assertions that he 
was never sea-sick although he had 
crossed the ocean many times, ard didn’t 
think any one need be sea-sick, if he 
resolutely refused to be. 

A severe storm came on. The sea 
rolled mountains high, the ship rocked 
and quivered in every joint, the winds 
rent the sails, like shreds of paper and 
shivered the masts like glass; but all 
day he walked about exultantly, viewing 
the wild commotion of the ocean with 
head erect and cheeks in the full flush of 
health, saying in reply to some remark: 
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“The ship may be wrecked. It looks 
like it now, but you can’t scare up a storm 
that will upset my stomach, any how.” 

“Take care! Let not him that putteth 
on the armor boast like him that putteth 
it off. The voyage is not ended yet, nor 
the storm over.” 

“No fear for me. 
sick if I were to try.” 

Two or three days pass and still this 
boaster was invulnerable. Where all 
were so miserable it was hard for those 
of us—who, though very sick, could not 
lie down in our berths but were compelled 
to sit in the cabin, or when the storm 
would permit on the deck—it was hard, 
and a little provoking, to see this mocker 
pass unscathed. 

Another night of wind and storm, and 
in the morning the languid victims of the 
sea’s arbitrary power miss the loud jubi- 
lant greeting which had been rather ex- 
asperating. 

Who is this outside the saloon, pale- 
faced, lustreless-eyed, with drooping head, 
leaning for support against a pillar?” 
“Can this be haughty Marmion?” 

“Served him right!” is the first irrit- 
able feeling, we hope suppressed before 
the utterance—for a common trouble 
should restrain the speech and make the 
heart kind. The right hand of fellow- 
ship, in this community of misery, is ex- 
tended, and the hitherto unconquered 
meekly accepts the pledge. 

You see, in trying to answer your in- 
quiries we are not able to explain the 
freaks or changes that the sea brings. 
All the advice we can give is to bring to 
your aid all the good sense and quiet 
judgment you possess. Make them your 
prime ministers, and be led by the light 
they impart. The affliction, though not 
joyous, will not last long; but if you at- 
tempt to follow the advice of everyone 
who stops to sympathize it will work you 
woe, assuredly. In our own case we 
fight the invader, and to the uttermost 
resist the lassitude that steals over one at 
the first approach of nausea. 

As long as there is power to sit up re- 
ject the berth and refuse to lie down, for 
though a recumbent position may some- 
what restrain the sickness and partially 
prevent vomiting, yet strength gives out 


I couldn’t be sea- 
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quicker, and unless it proceeds to great 
excess, that one is wise to resist.a remedy 
that in the end is far more beneficial 
than the doctor’s ipecac. 

Keep on deck as far as possible, and 
make no effort to eat when sure the stom- 
ach will reject the first mouthful. 

Do not look cross or forlorn. What’s 
the use of it? It only makes others un- 
comfortable and increases your own dis- 
gust with yourself and everything else. 
Do not whine and draw down your 
mouth in a grimace suggestive of a drug 
store. Laugh, talk cheerfully, make fun 
of your own discomfort as long as your 
breath will allow, and when that is really 
impossible sit still and be patient. It 
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will soon be over. The hours are not 
standing still. But this advice may not 
be relished by all—therefore, let each be 
a law unto himself, but be good natured 
anyhow. If you don’t feel so act it for 
a short time, and the genuine article will 
soon follow. 

Amid all your own discomforts try to 
bear in mind that the long-suffering 
stewardess is mortal as well as yourself, 
Do not keep her running up stairs and 
down for a dozen different things when 
you very well know that for the present 
you cannot touch them, and her fatigue 
is all in vain. “Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you,” 
even when you are seasick. 

Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 





“Life is love,” sing youth and maiden, 
Happy, straying side by side. 

“Life is sorrow,” cry the laden, 
Through the night gloom, brooding, wide. 


Quoth an old man, sadly smiling 
’Neath his silvery weight of years, 
“Children, listen! Life’s beguiling! 
Nothing mean its joys or tears!” 


4 ee 


i “All we seek is ever flying; 
Love, ambition, learning, god.” 
As he ceased, from far came crying, 
Voices strenuous and bold— 


“Life is labor and achieving, 
Proudly hold an honored few, 

Looking upward, and believing 
God’s eternal! God is true!” 


HELEN E. Smita. 




















UR two English words flour and 
flowers are to a Frenchman sy- 
nonymous, as he regards the latter 


as a necessary accompaniment to the staff 


of life. That French bread is justly 


famed every one knows, but in Paris one 
gets an absurd impression of its perambu- 


latory character from seeing lengths of it 
varried through the streets. 

Imagine poles of delicious crusty bread, 
measuring in length six or seven feet, car- 
ried like oars in a woman’s hands as she 
distributes the contents of the basket or 
baker’s cart, while shorter loaves are 
thrust, duster-fashion, under the arms or 
tucked up in an apron. Remember, I 
am writing of what is seen on the street. 
It is reassuring to American housekeepers 
to know there are other ways of distribu- 
ting loaves. 

The Parisians have an ardent and un- 
affected love of flowers, and no matter 
how poorly provided the table may be, 
no meal is complete in home life without 
the grace given by some flower bought for 
asou from the basket of the market or 
street vendor. 

One of the prettiest of the flower mar- 
kets is that of St. Sulpice, in the square of 
that name in front of the church and 
clustering around, without hiding com- 
pletely, the fountain of three concentric 
basins, overflowing with delicious fresh- 
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ness. The crouching lions over stone 
blazons make a fine background for par- 
terres of plants and flowers enveloped in 
large sheets of white paper. 

There is a visible relaxation from the 
sordidness of life in this charming little 
oasis on a summer’s day, where, in the 
shadows of the trees, a little removed from 
the flower stalls, one can sit on the public 
benches and rest. 

The market days of the St. Sulpice are 
Mondays and Thursdays, and as these are 
the popular days for weddings among the 
people, one in a measure assists at the 
part of the legal ceremony when the 
bridal party or cortege arrives at the door 
of the Mairie or town hall of that district 
to go before the magistrate to register 
their vows. 

Unless the bride is a widow, the robe is 
invariable white, and as there are some- 
times a dozen or more of these wedding 
parties, this market blends very beauti- 
fully with these gay arrivals. 

Directly opposite the Mairie, on the 
other side of the square, stands the Church 
of St. Sulpice, where, in the “Month or 
Mary,” the white-robed figures of young 
girl communicants flutter up the five 
flights of steps to the imposing portals 
which open for them, and through which 
you hear the echoes of the seven thousand 
pipes of the great organ and the voices 
of the lovely choir. 

On the right, darkly and monotonously 
rise the three stories of the Seminary ot 
St. Sulpice for the education of priests. 
Its long rows of closed windows are a very 
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unsympathetic addition to the entourage 
of the flower market. Yet it would take 
much to dim the brightness and the evi- 
dent enjoyment of everyone. 


The flower porters, who in the colder 
months of the vear look so pitifully poor 
and wretched, though the sun does in a 


measure give them a more prosperous 
look, linger around purchasers in the hope 
of carrying home the flowers. They pay 
for the privilege of wearing a metal badge, 
and make a few sous for every errand, de- 
pending on the generosity of the purchaser. 

The use of the wing-like sheets of wrap- 
ping paper around the plants is singularly 
effective in the play of light or in the 
shadow of the tents, where row upon row 
of bouquets are piled in star-shaped enve- 
lopes. Cut flowers are kept in bunches 
tied with willow branches or string and 
kept fresh in water pails. When bought 
they are also enveloped in cornucopia- 
shaped bundles before they are handed to 
the purchaser. 

There are very few young girls among 
the market people. As a rule they are 
replaced by the older members of the 
family, the mother and father or brothers. 
Still there are some very sweet, fresh, 
young faces in keeping with the flowers. 


PARIS. 





The universal blue cotton and linen 
blouse predominates, and as the flower 
sellers stand outside their stalls the effect 
ix very pretty. 

Needless to say the system of bargain- 
ing is the order of the day, but no one can 
quite realize how keen these market peo- 
ple are in getting the best of an unequal 
contest, and after a reduction of a few 
sous they assure you they are absolutely 
giving you the flowers for nothing, when 
perhaps you have just noticed the sale of 
the same sized bunch of roses to a clevercr 
person than yourself at one-third — the 
price. 

A third is always taken off if you know 
the custom, if not, more is put on. There 
is a transparency about these moveable 
prices that is laughable. If a quantity of 
flowers are bought a very decided redue- 
tion is made. 

One is hardly inelined to quarrel with 
the prices when you can get a good hand- 
ful of flowers for twenty cents and some- 
thing always for a few pence, such as a 
golden ball of datiodils or primroses, or a 
button hole bouquet of violets. White 
lilacs on very long branches are features 
of the markets and great favorites with 
the people. A New Year’s bouquet is 
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nearly always composed of pink roses, 
white lilacs and maiden hair fern. 

Phere are very rich groups of flowering 
shrubs, palms and ferns, and the rhodo- 
dendrons are superb, I think on the 


whole the little willow cradle baskets of 


growing pansies and of violets are the 
most characteristic things of the French 
market, though perhaps the abundant use 
of the white paper wrappings is the most 
conspicuous. 

A stall or space for the tent is hired by 
the day for twenty cents, the average 
measure being about three by two and 
one-half feet. In all the markets there is 
a covered room where the director sits at 
his desk and oversees the market, receiv- 
ing the rent for space, ete. 

The coverings, if there are no perma- 
nent market stalls, are of various colored 
linen, white, emerald green and 
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of the Palais de Justice down to the 
bridge over which you see the tower of 
St. Jacques—and then a return cresendo 
on the right of the perspective of build- 
ings with the dome of the Tribune de 
Commerce and the flowery architectural 
towers and chimneys of other roofs. 

Lace and flowers in stone. Then what 
shall I say when on reaching the river the 
sight flashes up the long, garlanded Quai 
aux Fleurs, where the real ftowers are 
spread all in their becoming wrappings of 
white, and which the sun is transforming 
into a lovely brocade of velvet shadow ? 

And yet, nothing can ever be said of 
flowers that expresses much, for they are 
our interpreters, not we theirs, and they 
make one feel the joy of living and forget 
time on a morning like this, even though 
the great clock of the tower, at whose feet 








lately bright poppy red seems 
to have come into use. This 
red reflected in the overflow of 
the flower cans trickling over 
the sunny spaces of asphalt 
looks like spilled wine at some 
roval spendthrift festival. 

The three most central flower 
markets are held twice a week. 
lor instance, the St. Sulpice on 
Mondays and Thursdays, the 
Madeleine on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and the market held 
on the Little Island, as I’ Ile 
de la cité is commonly called, 
has the remaining days of 
Wednesday and Saturday. 

The latter, you may judge 
by its locality, is in the most 
ancient part of Paris, and of 
sich ideal beauty that the 
flowers there seem the epilogue 
of ages of its tragic and excit- 
ing history, and the “dead 
past” lies sleeping with flowers 
on its breast. 

The approach to the market 
from the Place St. Michel is 
like the lifting of a lace veil, 
for the fragile, exquisite roof 
and tower of the Chapel of St. 
Etienne are outlined against 
the sky and are followed by a 
diminuendo of other lacy points 
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we stand, has been marking the hours 
since 1370 between the figures of Justice 
and Piety. It is quite the oldest clock in 
Paris and so large and low on the tower 
that one could easily throw some roses at 
it in the wish to clog the hands of time 
and live in the past just long enough to 
see the poor Queen Marie Antoinette as 
she passes into the doors of the Concier- 
gerie, by which we stand. 

These towers of the Conciergerie are 
always grim, and there is always shadow 
here, and turn towards the bridge of 
Notre Dame, where the market, while 
skirting the river quays, floods up into 
the square encompassed by the Hotel 
Dieu or hospital on one side, then by the 
Prefecture de Police, and finally by the 
Tribune de Commerce. 

Yet the market along the river ex- 
tends quite a long way beyond, and in the 
seed, root and plant market, where the 
gardeners from the suburbs spread in num- 
bered spaces on the wall and pavement 
wagon loads of growing things. Groups 
of young trees are leaned against the wall, 
while flat boxes and cradle baskets of 
plants make a tapestry that no mortal 
could weave or embroider. A strange 
varpeted path that leads further on to the 
Morgue, and from which the market bor- 
der recoils, before reaching the Pont St. 
Louis. 

The Prefecture de Police marks the very 
centre of the cleverly spun net work of the 
police protection of Paris, and it is from 
here the threads of its authority radiate 
over the entire city, costing the municipal- 
ity about twenty-two million franes a year. 


Busily plying to and fro, 
flash the river boats. The 
express from Charenton to 
the Pont du Jour away out 
at Anteuil, where also the 
red painted “ Mouches,” or 
flys, are bound from the 
Pont d’ Austerlitz, and those 
so-called swallows, or, in 
French, “ Hirondelles,” all 
white, who come in the early 
spring when the ice breaks 
up to carry passengers from 
the Louvre to St. Cloud and 
the Suresnes. They carry 
their share of the flowery 

purchase, the bits of color even at this 
distance giving a touch of coquetry. 

I find I can buy baskets of earth on 
the “Quai aux Fleurs.” It is called 
“ terreau,” and you can get large baskets 
of it for twenty cents each and a flower 
pot full of forest loam for three sous. 

Unless I look up while making my 
purchase, I might easily fancy myself 
away out in some country garden. I am 
served by an old woman, a charming 
peasant, very small and yet as hardy as 
the plants among which her gray-haired 
husband is working, while her son fills the 
watering pot to revive the drooping leaves 
which do not stand the intense heat. 

I am buying for my own garden, which 
I dare say is typical of most of those for 
which neighboring purchasers are _for- 
aging all around me. I choose out a 
young tree and rose bushes which seem 
very fine—a carrier is waiting, his big 
metal badge flashing in the sun’s rays 
and his eyes expectant, for the more I 
buy the more he will have to carry and 
that means to the poor fellow that there 
will be more breakfast. 

There is so much peasant life around 
one is surrounded by a blue-aproned peo- 
ple. Near by I notice a very fine peas- 
ant in his Sunday suit of rich gray cor- 
duroy, with a crimson scarf tied lightly 
around his waist. The women on the 
quai are so exposed to the sun that they 
protect their heads by pinning news- 
papers on very much like an American 
“sun bonnet.” Many of them remain 
seated on chairs in their flowery domain. 
Occasionally there is a seed stall, where 
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business 1s never very brisk, and on ask- 
ing, the woman tells me very little profit 
ean be made after buying from the seed 
merchants on the quat opposite. 

But to return to the old mother who 
is selling me my roses. “Tell me, Ja 


Mere, I say what time does all this begin ? 
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You have to get up early, don’t you?” 
“ We begin at eight the evening before,” 
she answered, “and all night the people 
come from far and wide to buy our plants 
for their shops, but the real market be- 
gins early in the morning.” “And you 
go to other markets during the week ?” 
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“Ah, mademoiselle, 1 am going to have 
eighty years. I am tooold to go to more 
than one a week. My husband and son 
go to the Onzieme and to the Place de ls 
Republique.” 

The lives all the year round of these 
market people is something of a picnic, 
for many of them make the tour of the 
week’s markets and have to sleep and eat 
as best they can. There is always cook- 
ing going on in open charcoal braziers. 

As for the winter season, it must be in- 
tensely trying. I remember the day be- 
fore Christmas going to the market by the 
river. I found the few tents almost de- 
serted and a woman came out from one of 
the carts, where the people had taken 
refuge from the bitter wind, to serve me. 
The flowers had been frozen, and I only 
found a little holly and mistletoe on the 
quai. One could buy gigantic Christmas 





trees, but it is always depressing to the 
flower markets when the Seine is frozen 
over, as it is every ten years or so. 

We have not had such an early spring 
for twenty says Monsieur 
Flammarion, who during that time has 
noted the date of the budding of the horse 
chestnut trees on the Avenue de l’Ohser- 
vatoire. They came out with a gallop 
this year, and the flowers have been won- 
derful. And with the luxuriance of 
flowers, the brides and gay wedding par- 
ties have blossomed forth again. 

The several other principal flower mar- 
kets of Paris is that of the Place de la 
Republique, where in the centre rises the 
modern statue of the Republic, a portly 
bronze dame thirty-two feet high, holding 
aloft an olive branch, resembling in pose 
the statue of Liberty enlightening the 
world, in New York bay. 

The other commonly called Le On- 
zieme, the number of the district, in the 
Place des Victoires, dating from 1685 
and originally called the Place Louis 
XIV. For at that date there was a 


vears. So 


gilded statue of that monarch, with the 
inscription “Vireo Immortal.” 
pyramid 


Then a 
‘ame in 1806, replaced by a 
statue of General Dedaix, which was 
melted to contribute material for the 
statue of Henry IV on the Pont Neuf. 
At present there is an equestrian statue 
of Louis XIV in bronze, dressed as a 
Roman general. The horse is rearing on 
his legs and tail, for he feels there is a 
lack of space in the square for him to 
stand on four feet. Then there is the 
matinal flower market at the Iron Halles 
Centrales, but is over at 9 A.M., and 
therefore only for the early bird. 

I must ignore all the rest, but flowers 
are sold everywhere by ambulating ven- 
dors—baskets on hips, heaped up baskets 
on the back, baskets in doorways. Paris 
is a big market, one great garden. _ Its 
monuments and graves are covered with 
flowers, and for once the sad black and 
white beaded wreaths half hidden by the 
harvest of spring. 

ELEANOR E. GREATOREX. 
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LOVE’S OFFERING 


At thy dear shrine, O heart belov’d so well, 
Still kneeling, do I linger day by day; 
Close and yet closer circling, love’s sweet spell 


Holds heart and soul and sense in charmed sway. 


For thee the glorious pageant of the morn 
Sweeps, dewy pure, across the earth and sea; 

The gathering shades, the tears of twilight-born, 
Unfold their tender mysteries to thee. 


And I, a part of all that was and is,— 

Yet conscious, centred, thrill’d with being’s sense, 
At one with Nature’s sacred symphonies, 

Yet single in my love’s omnipotence,— 


What rare and worthy offering shall be meet 
To speak the depth of my devotion vast? 
Lo, evermore upon thy shrine, most sweet, 
I consecrate my life’s first fruits, and last. 
(FEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


THE SERENADE. 


A million stars hang in the midst of heaven 
And every several star is tipped with light, 
Yet with bent lids would you outbeam them all. 


A million buds blush in the sunlit fields 
And each is rosier than the Eastern cloud, 
Yet, blushing once, you would outblush them all. 


O fear not love, O fear not happy love! 

Love is more natural than the mother’s breast, 
And soft as breath is to an infant’s lips, 

Is breathing love, parent and nurse of all. 


O gentlest love, point but the way to love, 
And teach my love half of the sweets of love,— 
Nay, let his lip speak but the name of love, 
Then shall I gain his all, which is my all! 
Dora READ GooDALe. 





MRS. HORATIO O. STONE OF CHICAGO. 


PeRHAPs the best known society wom- 
an in all Chicago is Mrs. H. O. Stone, 
whose fame is not only national, but 
trans-Atlantic as well—in England, on 
the Continent, in far-away Japan and 
classic Greece, Mrs. Stone’s name is, if 
not familiar as a household word, at 
least known as that of a gracious gentle- 
woman, with broad and liberal instincts, 
a patron of the arts, a charming guest 
and an incomparable hostess. Mrs. Stone’s 
husband was a pioneer in Chicago; he 
was, at one time the largest land owner 
there, and at his death he left an enor- 
mous fortune to Mrs. Stone and his chil- 
dren. Among three generations of belles 


Mrs. Stone has held her own unchal- 
lenged, and her position as a social leader 
has been hers ever since she first acquired 
it as a bonny young bride. No celebrity 
ever visits Chicago and feels he has ac- 
complished aught, unless Mrs. Stcae en- 
tertains. Probably no woman in America 
knows more famous people, and this fact, 
added to her keen and brilliant mind, 
her wide travels and her charming per- 
sonality, makes Mrs. Stone, herself, fa- 
mous. In appearance she is a striking 
woman—tall and of stately bearing, with 
beautiful dark hair, expressive blue eyes, 
and the complexion of a girl, though she 
is a grandmother. 


MRS. ARCHIBALD VALENTINE OF CHICAGO. 


A verRY charming belle and beauty 
among Chicago’s young married women 
is Mrs. Archibald Valentine, who has just 
passed bridehood. She was Miss Helen 
Henderson McAvoy, and her wedding to 
Mr. Valentine was one of the prettiest Chi- 
cago has ever seen, while her bridesmaids 
were all celebrated for their beauty. Mrs. 
Valentine is petite and plump. She has 


a figure of faultless symmetry and much 


grace. Her hair is bright chestnut, her 
expressive eyes are large and blue, and her 
complexion has the vivid pink and white- 
ness of the typical English beauty. Mrs. 
Valentine’s manner is not the least of her 
attractions. She is gracious, graceful and 
ingenuous, very bright in conversation, 
and as sunny as a summer day. 
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SP HAT is a Mexican lioness; 

the handsomest skin I 

® haveever owned. No, 

it is not a trophy of 

my prowess, but I saw 

it killed—a scene I shall 

never forget. Such a 

romance, such a tragedy; 

such a suggestion of hu- 

man passions in a brute’s body. 

Do I mind telling it? Not 

at all; only I can hardly make 

you realize it as I felt it. It 

impressed me peculiarly, because I saw 

my fancies lived up to, as it were—a 

thing which the mere relation could not 

make you appreciate ; but you shall hear 
the story. 

Do you remember ten years ago when 

Ralph Atwolf failed? It was ruin for 


him—a mere pittance left after the debts 
were paid. His financeé was coolly sym- 
pathetic when he told her, and he, feeling 


the chill, released her at once. He gath- 
ered up then the remnants that were left 
him, and New York knew him no more. 

You thought he died? No, he went to 
Mexico, deep into the interior, to the Chi- 
huahua Mountains. It is a wild country, 
far from what we call civilization, but it 
suited his mood just then. He built a 
rough cabin high up on the mountain, far 
above the little town, “Sus Marie,” as 
they called it. There Ralph lived, hunt- 
ing, reading, and teaching himself to hate 
civilized man. He had an Indian cook, 
and from him he learned all the legends 
of the country. The story of La Mina 
de los Padres had a wonderful fascination 
for Ralph, and he spent weeks and 
months traversing the mountains, search- 
ing for that mythical “Lost mine” of 
the early Franciscan Fathers. Why he 
was not killed nor lost, he himself could 
hardly understand; but he seemed to 
bear a charmed life. The Indians learned 
to love him and he conquered the wild 
beasts. Once he pursued two mountain 
lions to their den, returning victor, with 
their skins for trophies and a tiny cub— 


perhaps not two weeks old—to be raised 
as his pet and plaything. After this he 
did not make many more attempts to dis- 
cover the lost mine, but interested himself 
in those of Santa Juliana, down at “Sus 
Marie,” and having a natural turn for 
engineering was soon deep in plans for 
draining off the waters of the under- 
ground lake which submerged the ore. 
He worked hard at the task be had un- 
dertaken, and was reticent and unap- 
proachable by the white people there ; 
while training and raising his lion cub 
was his one pleasure. 

At six months old Fidelia, as he called 
her, was a beauty—as gentle and playful 
as a kitten with her master, but permit- 
ting few familiarities from others. She 
knew every tone of his voice, and if he 
were ill she would purr out her sym- 
pathy and rub her sleck head against his 
hand and be quiet and caressing. Were 
he well, she would entice him to play with 
her by a thousand mad antics; but no 
matter how rough or exciting the frolic, 
she kept her claws well concealed in their 
pattes de velour, and though she would 
catch his hand in her big jaws, not once 
did her sharp teeth graze the flesh. She 
staid at his cabin and let no one enter but. 
Pablo, the Indian who was there when~ 
she came; when evening fell she heard 
afar off the tread of the horse that bore 
her master, and rushed to meet him a 
mile down the mountain. 

When Fidelia was a year old I came 
to “Sus Marie” looking into the mines be- 
fore I invested. There I met Ralph and 
hailed him as one arisen from the grave, 
for like you, I had thought him dead. 
We had been very intimate, as you know, 
and he could not resist my old time fam- 
miliarities. I insisted on going to his 
habitation; what could he do but take 
me? As we rode along I descanted on 
4 fine hunting riffe I had brought with 

; I took it from its place across my 
past and cocked it, showing him its 
perfections. Just then from the brush 
and crags above us a magnificent lioness 
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leaped down to the path and sprang at 
the side of Ralph’s horse. I fired—it 
was all so quickly done! Ralph swore a 
great oath and threw himself from his 
pony, catching the wounded, bleeding 
beast in his arms. How could I know? 
Who ever heard of a pet like this? The 
ball had broken its front leg, and there 
the animal lay and growled and snarled, 
glaring at me where I stood—while 
Ralph petted and soothed her with his 
voice, staunched the blood and, with all 
a hunter’s skill, set the leg, fixing it in 
strong splints and tearing his shirt sleeves 
into bandages to bind the limb. Then 
he said : 

“Help me put her on the horse and 
[ll carry her home.” 

But I could not be induced to touch 
any such patient. 

“ Ride on, then,” he said, “straight 
ahead for one mile. You will come to 
my cabin, send Pablo, the Indian, to me.” 

That I willingly did, and soon the two 
returned—one on either side of the pony, 
holding the great lioness stretched out 
on his back and bringing her in—in their 
arms—as tenderly as a baby. Then, 
while Ralph bathed and rebandaged the 
limb and made his patient happy with a 
great pail of milk and broken tortillas, 
he told me her story. 

Once eased from pain and fed, Fidelia 
purred like a placid kitten, and while 
Ralph spoke to her and admonished her 
to be good I stroked her head and made 
friends with the tawny beauty. He told 
me that she had never tasted raw food 
nor smelled blood. He gave her cooked 
meat and a little salt now and then, but 
all the bread and milk she wanted. She 
was never allowed to get really hungry— 
for hunger makes even men ill tempered. 
He believed her tame, gentle and not one 
whit dangerous; and for many months I 
thought the same. 

Fidelia, I used to tell Ralph, loved 
him as a woman loves. She would rub 
against his arm, lay her head upon his 
shoulder and close her great golden eyes 
in sheer pleasure as he stroked her beau- 
tiful, lithe body. At another time she 
would not notice him, but pretend to 
sleep in the sun while he called and spoke 
to her, until at last when he turned away 
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to something else, she would spring up 
with one long bound, cast herself at his 
feet and with a thousand graceful antics 
invite him to play. Théir romp over, 
Ralph would throw himéelf full length 
upon his blanket, and pillowing his head 
upon her great paws would call her his 
lady-love, and sleep there as calmly as a 
child upon its mother’s breast. It was all 
very odd, but I grew accustomed to it 
after awhile. 

So the days passed by, until one even- 
ing when Fidelia came down to the little 
town in search of Ralph. He had staid 
late, stopping just where the woods be- 
gan, to speak with Senora Castellar who 
made all the sweet butter he so enjoyed. 
While talking to the old Spanish woman, 
his horse’s bridle over his arm and his 
whip in his hand, the pretty Senorita 
Inez stepped from her veranda out into 
the starlight and joined her mother. She 
had just come home from a distant con- 
vent school and was curious as to who 
lived about them, and what the handsome 
Americano had to say. Just then, while 
Ralph conversed with the Senora, but 
looked deep into the daughter’s lovely 
eyes, Fidelia, coming down the pathway, 
made that long, strong leap of hers, and, 
knocking Inez down out of her ' way, 
fawned upon her master’s knees. The 
night rang with a woman’s screams of 
terror, and Ralph, beside himself, raised 
his keen whip and lashed the lioness 
cruelly, ordering her home. The brute 
growled, snarled, but shrank back—and 
at one more command from that imperi- 
ous voice, turned and fled up the path 
to the mountain. 

It was late that night before Ralph 
left the hacienda of Senora Castellus. 
When he reached his home, there waited 
Fidelia on the threshold. She rose as 
her master came, but he strode by  giv- 
ing her no word nor caress, and shut the 
door leaving her without—she who had 
ever slept at his side from the first day 
he had brought her from her mother’s 
den. The beast had broken no rule, had 
done no wrong, and Ralph had been 
cruel—then, man-like, the first led to 
other wrongs. 

Weeks passed; I was often at the 
mountain cabin, and felt as sorry for 
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Fidelia as if she were a woman indeed. set, he told Inez, just where the pathway 


Ralph had become infatuated with Inez, 
and from the night that he lashed the 
lioness so cruelly she had never again 
gone to meet him. It is true, he still 
stroked her sides and gave her milk 
and meat ; but he no longer romped and 
played with her ; he did not throw his 
arms about her strong neck nor sleep 
upon her great paws. The poor brute 
missed the petting, the attention, the con- 
stant care and affection he had once given. 
She ate her meals, but she was no longer 
playful. She came at his call, but she 
no longer gambolled like a kitten, nor 
fawned upon his knees, nor rolled be- 
neath his feet. She came, too, to me at 
a word, and trotted after Pablo when he 
whistled for her, like a docile dog; she 
seemed to feel our sympathy and to thank 
us for it. Once I said to Ralph that he 
was treating Fidelia badly, and when in 
absolute surprise he asked how, and I 
told him, trying to explain how I felt 
about it, he called me “a fanciful fool, 
so stuffed by these Indians with romantic 
tales, that it is a wonder you can tell 
silver ore when you see it.” 


That same evening Ralph told me he 
was to be married to Inez, and I begged 
him to send the lioness away before he 


brought his wife home. “Why,” he 
asked. 

“She will kill her,” I said shortly. 

He laughed at the notion, and vowing 
that Fidelia was no more dangerous than 
a large house cat, went off, to stay until 
midnight with his Spanish love. 

Well, they married and he took her 
home. Fidelia was at the door, alert, as 
usual, on hearing her master’s step. Inez 
shrank back as the lioness approached ; 
but Ralph called to the brute and made 
her lie at the girl’s feet, and coaxed Inez 
into patting and stroking her. Pablo 
told me that Fidelia did not purr nor 
yet snarl, but her lip curled back and 
showed every cruel fang. That night, 
for the second time, Fidelia was shut out ; 
for there was no room now by her mas- 
ter’s side. 

One week Ralph staid at home with 
his bride, then his duties called him back 
tothe mine. He would return early, he 
said—meet him a half hour before sun- 


turns up the mountain side. 

The day was wearisome to Inez. Fi- 
delia lay across the threshold on the 
outer side, and the girl feared to pass; 
she longed to go among the trees and wild 
flowers, but the lioness barred her way. 
She begged of Pablo to call Fidelia to 
him and keep her away; but the Indian 
laughed his grim, savage laugh and told 
her to pass by—she need not fear. But 
Inez was afraid, yet ashamed to seem a 
coward, so said no more, but staid within 
embroidering her fine linen until it should 
be time to meet her husband. 

At last Fidelia left the threshold to 
take a long drink from the cool spring 
behind the cabin. Then Inez threw her 
rebosa over her head and sped away to 
meet him she loved so well. Pablo saw 
her go, and it was ten minutes, he said, 
or more, before Fidelia followed. She 
drenk and went back to the threshold ; 
then presently she grew restless and 
snarled, then rose and looked within the 
house. Pablo heard her long, deep growl 
as she trotted through the empty rooms, 
then she growled again and rushed head- 
long down the mountain path. 

The girl’s light feet had brought her 
to the trysting place in full time. She 
waved her scarf to us as we came up 
from the town—seeing her a long ways 
off as she stood on rising ground. Our 
ponies galloped on merrily, and Ralph 
swung his hat in the air and kissed his 
hand to her, while she replied with pretty, 
happy gestures. The slanting rays of 
the fast descending sun fell full upon her, 
and lit her figure up against the dark 
background of the mountain path. We 
laughed and jested, and hastened our 
horses, looking forward and upward to 
her—and even as we gazed, something 
made her turn quickly around and look 
back whence she came; we could almost 
hear her scream, as with hands raised in 
terror, she started running towards us. 
Not knowing why, we lashed our horses 
madly—but even as she ran, a great 
tawny body caught the sunlight as it 
hurled itself through the air, striking her 
down beneath it. 

Eternity passed between the moment 
we saw the brute strike her and the time 
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we reached what had once been Inez. 
High up on the mountain side it took 
long to reach her, though we could see her 
every step of the way. Fidelia seemed 
like a mad thing; but as our horses drew 
near, she grew quiet—then, as Ralph, 
with set, white face and _ horror-struck, 
gleaming eyes, dismounted, she crawled 
and rolled at his feet. He stooped and 
caught her by the throat, and as his 
fingers strained and tightened in their iron 
tension, once, twice, thrice, his long hunt- 
ing knife struck the lioness to the heart. 
Yes, those are the cuts, there in the 
skin. I wanted it left just that way. 


Of course it was jealousy—jealousy and 
revenge, as reali as if it were human, 
Metempsychosis? Well, the old Mexi- 
cans, like the Greeks, believed in the 
transmigration of soul, you know. Per. 
haps it was this that caused Pablo’s cool 
shrug of the shoulders, as he said: 

“ La Senora Inez y la Senorita Fidelia, 
ambas mujeres !” 

Ralph? Ah! yes; upon the Yaqui 
river, I believe, among the natives. Of 
course, I was sorry for him, but he should 
have taken my advice and sent Fidelia 
away before he brought Inez home. 

LEE C. Harpy, 


DIANA. 


THE evening falls. 


The mocking bird her song 


Trills to the cadence of the fountain’s fall. 
Alone I listen for thy sweeter voice— 
The Pleiads glimmer silent over all. 


Beneath the fairy terraces I stray ; 

The mute, majestic night her stillness lends; 
Thy lover I, a fair immortal thou 

Though mortal love unknown thy way attends. 


To me the silenced, overarching heavens 
Were destined for thy sheltering canopy— 
The stars are glittering jewels for thy hair; 


A pathway for thy feet the star-drifts be. 


Thy lissom shape like music haunts my dream ; 
The curls enzone my heart, that throng thy brow; 
Adored the -crystal dew that, shimmering clings 
To thy fair, perfect hand outstretched but now. 


Stay thou beyond this garden-scented earth, 
Nor leave thy airy terraces above. 

Yet it were all of life to lure thy lips 

To one long-chaliced, passionate draught of love. 


Marie Frances UPTON. 
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HEN serious effort 
is put forth, it mat- 
ters little whether 
in art or architec- 
ture, civic or mili- 
tary display, en- 
tertainment or 
business, its in- 
fluence will be 
measured by its 

financial strength, and the number of rep- 
resentative people enlisted to mature the 
enterprise. We have in the Columbian 
Exposition, the broadest illustration of this 
practical proposition. Education, art, 
science and business, are alike vitalized, 
and a conscious impetus to growth is felt 
almost at the moment of the inception of 
such an undertaking. Not only does the 
representative of every sphere of activity 
sense the opportunity afforded him by the 
aggregation of interests, but he is equally 
alert to show to others particular features 
of his success for their instruction and im- 
provement. Heretofore, the celebration 


of important historic events has partaken 
more largely of imposing ceremonies, ex- 
tensive fétes and lengthened holiday 
seasons, from which the elements of busi- 
ness and education have been carefully 


proscribed. It has been left for the con- 
centrated energy and genius of the closing 
years of the nineteenth century to plan, de- 
velop and perfect a celebration as impos- 
ing in its proportions, and valuable in its 
purposes and possibilities of usefulness 
and enjoyment—as far reaching in its 
effect upon civil history as the event which 
it is designed to commemorate, has had 
upon the geographical and typographical 
history of the world. What can be more 
fitting than that the Columbian Exposi- 
tion should devote a generous share of its 
appropriations to the cause of education 
in the various departments of art. It is 
in this particular that we are especially 
favored. It is true that production and 
consumption, invention, manufacturing 
and trade, have received the fullest recog- 
nition and are given unlimited opportu- 
nity for comparison and competition, but 
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former expositions have afforded equally 
valuable facilities for the highest results 
on these lines. The prominence given to 
the esthetic features of the world’s pro- 
gress have been hitherto unapproached, 
nor can their historical and educational 
value be estimated. Music has formerly 
received but an insignificant share of 
space and appropriation, except as illus- 
trating the advancement made in instru- 
ment construction. It now receives the 
substantial encouragement and endorse- 
ment which it merits. Every form of 
musical excellence, both theoretical and 
executive, has been given widest space 
and opportunity with a view to general 
culture. As nearly as possible, a histori- 
cal picture of the growth and maturity of 
the art in America will be presented. 
This phase of the subject has been en- 
trusted to the World’s Fair Auxiliary 
Committee, formed for the purpose of 
securing greater attention to the details 
in educational matters. The work has 
been apportioned to sub-committees, who 
were appointed from the best known men 
representing the special branches. The 
Committee on Music have arranged for a 
series of essays to be read in the order of 
their progression, accompanied by selec- 
tions illustrating the characteristics of 
each type or period. The first of the 
series treats of the music of the aborigines 
or native music. Two writers of promi- 
nence have given this subject prolonged 
study and research, and much light has 
been thrown upon what has been en- 
veloped in obscurity, and until recently, 
not accorded the attention it deserved. 
This would be followed by a paper from 
a prominent New York journalist and 
critics on the Folk Songs in America. 
Every nation in its struggle for promi- 
nence or supremacy has given to its peo- 
ple through the impulsive utterances of 
its song writers, vivid pictures of joy or 
sorrow, of its homes or its desolation, its 
struggles or triumphs, and many of these 
Folk Songs are cherished in the memory 
of the people as a choice inheritance, long 
after the events of which they were the 
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natural expression have passed from the 
memory. Next in sequence would be a 
paper on popular songs, the songs of a 
day, the happy satire, sentimental or 
rhythm provoking ballad, that affects the 
head, the heart, or the heels, with equal 
pertinence, and loses its influence almost 
as soon as the rose loses its fragrance. 
This paper is intrusted to the pen of a 
famous writer of this school, who has 
grown old in the service of popular song 
writing. The establishment and develop- 
ment of musical culture as a part of the 
regular education in the public schools 
will next be considered. The opposition 
that it at first encountered, its final adop- 
tion as an experiment in the public 
schools of one of our largest cities, the 
favor with which it was received, its as- 
tonishing growth and still more astonish- 
ing effect upon the musical health of the 
country, make it a subject of deepest 
interest and importance. Church music, 
in all its aspects, is an interesting study, 
the growth of choir music, the change in 
the service, the contrast between the rural 
and the city choir, will furnish the basis 
for a historical sketch, which could hardly 


be omitted from a series intended to pre- 
sent all the features of the many sided 


art. A famous organist and composer 
has been invited to supply this paper. 
This series of papers would not be com- 
plete without representation from the 
trade. Every art or artist is either ham- 
pered or aided by the mechanical material 
with which he attempts to give expression 
to his ideas, hence the competition in the 
construction of musical instruments serves 
not only the purpose of securing to the 
world the best product of the most active 
and inventive mind, but it performs the 
much more important office of smoothing 
the pathway from conception to execu- 
tion. Therefore, it is evidently proper 
that a paper should be presented, cover- 
ing the growth and development of con- 
struction and the mercantile side of the 
question. From the manufacturer to the 
performer is an important step; from the 
performer to the public is a still more 
important step. Between the performer 
and the public stands an intermediary, 
whose function is justice, who is the 
earthly divinity that shapes our musical 
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ends. He is the musical journalist ; the 
committee who recognized journalism as 
a salient feature of composite musical 
character, and demanded a paper on that 
subject, were keenly alive to the influence 
which musical criticism exerts upon the 
public at large. The climax of this sue. 
cession of musical articles is to be reached 
in a paper upon higher musical develop- 
ment, treé ating of the attainments of the 
Americs in artist and musician ina strictly 
classical interpretation of the subject. 
Such a paper would be properly a treatise 
on the evolution of musical form, as il- 
lustrated by a people. The best evidence 
that can be presented, in proof of the fact 
that a large proportion of our people have 
passed through this period of evolution, 
is presented by the programmes which 
follow, which would not be possible to 
present, was there not an acute and ma- 
ture musical appreciation on the part of 
the American people. We now pass to 
the executive features of the exposition. 
The question of generalship was first con- 
sidered ;, men of wide experience and 
merited reputation were summoned, not 
only on the score of their musicianship, 
but also of their executive ability. It has 
been asserted that the truly artistic tem- 
perament is usually wanting in the grasp 
of practical affairs. It remains, true, how- 
ever, that rarely does the world recog- 
nize the existence of the artist, until the 
practical side has received a proportion- 
ate amount of discipline; the very effort 
necessary to develop the artistic side of a 
man to so high degree of culture that he 
will achieve success, and the additional 
business qualities necessary to win the prize 
of competency, are as direct in their results 
as in any of the practical fields of life. 
When Theodore Thomas and W. L. 
Tomlins were appointed as directors-gener- 
al of the principal forces to be marshalled 
at Chicago, there were no questionings as 
to ability or adaptability. Their famil- 
iarity with large bodies treated as a unit, 
of great undertakings under diverse con- 
ditions have trained them to this end. 
Their attainments are well known in the 
musical world ; to them the work of organ- 
ization was entrusted, a generous share 
of the appropriation was placed at their 
disposal, and as a result, the following 
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outline of musical events are, while pass- 
ing into history, elevating the taste, and 
standard of musical thought and excel- 
lence throughout the world. 

To those interested in orchestral music, 
either as student, artist, or composer, be- 
hold what opportunities await them. The 
Exposition Orchestra, under the baton of 
Theodore Thomas, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Damrosch, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Seidl 
Orchestra, many important string quar- 
tettes, besides the best procurable soloists 
on all orchestral instruments, present 
opportunities unheard of for the study of 
the various orchestral effects, as well as 
methods of conducting, arranging, etc. 
To admirers of military bands, the same 
generous opportunities are offered; the 
finest organizations of Europe and Amer- 
ica will appear from time to time, during 
the entire exposition. 

Musical America belongs to a choral 
society. Here can be heard the prince of 
choral societies under the king of di- 
rectors. What models of interpretation 
and shading will not these conductors 
and singers carry away with them? The 
programmes of the orchestral concert are 
arranged to include all the composers of 
note, from Bach to Brahms. Every 
model of classical composition is there- 
fore to be heard at its best, nor are the 
American orchestral writers to be over- 
looked. Entire weeks, at intervals, are 
to be devoted to works of American com- 
posers, on which occasions, they have 
been honored with invitations to conduct 
their own composition. The festival 
chorus at each representation, numbering 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
singers, also representative choral societies 
of the Western States, are to perform the 
principal oratorios of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, and later com- 
posers, with eminent soloists. The prin- 
cipal American male singing societies 
have been invited to participate. Many 
prominent Liederkranz societies will hold 
musical festivals in connection with the 
exercises. Swedish societies, the United 
Scandinavian societies, will also partici- 
pate. The ladies are also given liberal 
representation. A session of women will 
be held, representing the amateur musical 
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clubs of the country. A harp orchestra, 
composed entirely of ladies, has a promi- 
nent place in the proceedings. A concert 
of the compositions of women by women 
has justly been provided for. It has been 
rumored that even our much beloved 
banjo has been honored with a sitting in 
this representative Congress of the world’s 
musical talent. Musical colleges and 
schools are to meet in session for the dis- 
cussion ot, the educational features. Su- 
perb organs, containing the most approved 
mechanical accessories have been placed 
in position, one containing one hundred 
and sixteen stops and four thousand and 
fourteen pipes. 

Many of the leading organists of this 
country and Europe have consented to 
give recitals upon the different instru- 
ments. 

Conspicuous among the halls con- 
structed for musical entertainments are, 
the Music Hall, seating ten thousand, 
and Festival or Choral Music Hall, seat- 
ing four thousand ; also Chamber Music 
Hall, with a capacity of twelve hundred. 
It is estimated that one million of dollars 
will barely cover the amount to be ex- 
pended in music. 

Musical history and concerts are not 
all that await the earnest musician in 
Chicago. Social opportunities are in- 
cluded. Representative composers, con- 
ductors and writers have been invited to 
attend. Foreign Governments have sig- 
nified their intentions to send them at their 
own expense. What is more stimulating 
than contact with a forceful character ? 
It answers all questioning, removes the 
only obstacle to compléte understanding 
and appreciation of a man’s work. 

Nothing is more certain than that most 
of those who devote a share of their time 
to a study of the art, while in Chicago, 
will be enthusiastically receptive. They 
will become strengthened, broadened, 
vitalized; and this influence will make 
itself felt until every city, town and 
village will be conscious of an awaken- 
ing, and choruses, artists and students 
will feel that they owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the capital and organization that 
honored itself in so ably performing this 
important work. 

HERBERT WILBER GREENE. 
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[CoRRESPONDENCE for this department should be addressed to Laury MacHenry, care Godey 


Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York City. 


published, prov vided the »y are of general interest. 


should always accompany the inquiry.] 


T this time we should look 
about and see what 
the®results of our sum- 
mer’s work have been. 
I suppose we have all 
been experimenting 
more or less, with new 
plants and new com- 
binations. 

There is great temp- 
tation in the seed cata- 
logues every spring to 

the trying of new things. “ Novelties” 
are described in glowing terms and illus- 
trated in glowing colors, so that the flower 
fancier must be conservative indeed, who 
is not tempted away from the straight path 
of old and tried favorites. Now during 
this month we are able to figure up results; 
to compare the growing plant with the 
florid description in the catalogue, and to 
determine not only the merits of the plant, 
but the right of the seedsman to any 
claim for veracity. One of my experi- 
ments this spring was in combining new 
colors in bedding plants. Godey told 
me in the spring that the fashionable 
colors for dresses, hats, etc., would be 
purple, heliotrope and yellow. 

“Well,” thought I, “if these are the 
colors for dresses, why not for flowers? 
if these colors will blend for the adorn- 
ment of a woman, why not combine them 
in bedding my plants?” Accordingly I 


Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


set a large diamond-shaped bed with dou- 
ble blotched petunias—great reckless blos- 
soms of white and purple, and around the 
edge a border of venidium golden yellow. 
(Let me say here, that I don’t know a 
better border plant than venidium; it is 
always tidy and keeps in good, snug 
shape, and always in full bloom. It never 
sulks, and does its cheerful best under 
almost any treatment.) 

Now, pardon the expression, but that 
bed “is a sight!” 

I didn’t see a costume on Fifth avenue 
last Easter that could compare with it. 
Oh, if the poet could have lived to see it! 

He of the “purple aster and golden 
rod,” I mean, it surely would have in- 
spired another song The effect is start- 
ling, if not very delicate. I like petunias, 
and I have been trying them as runners 
this summer. I put up a low trellis and 
tied the stalks up as they grew, and the 
result isso satisfactory, both in the growth 
of the plant and the amount of bloom, 
that I shall continue the plan every year 
as one of my regular garden ceremonies. 
The stalks must be tied, as they have no 
tendrils to fasten themselves with. 
Another charming bedding plant, which 
although old-fashioned, is too much ne- 
glected, is the dwarf morning glory (con- 
volvulus minor). The plant forms a 
compact little bush, only a foot high, 
does not straggle about, and is continually 
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covered with rich violet red blossoms 
with white neck and yellow eye. They 
are out bright and early in the morning 
and stay out all day, unless it be very 
sunny. 

Surely, sweet peas never did as well as 
this summer. The long, rainy spring 
was just to their liking, and their blossom- 
ing has been most prodigal. 

I must record my second annual fail- 
ure to grow the much advertised Mar- 
guerite carnations. I thought last year 
my non-success must be due to some con- 
dition for which I was to blame; this 
year I have satisfied myself that the fault 
lies in the plant itself, and I wash my 
hands of it from this time on. On the 
other hand, the new white sweet pea, 
“Emily Henderson,” has been talked 
about too modestly. It is, to my mind, 
the most exquisite novelty of recent years. 
White as snow, strong grower, tremen- 
dous bloomer and deliciously fragrant, it 
must become a favorite wherever it is 
introduced. 

By the way, have you ever noticed in 
making up a bouquet of sweet peas, how 
they defy your every effort to arrange 
them ? 

Try as you will to bunch them into 
shape, they persist in looking stiff and 
awkward, but put them in a vase without 
any pretence of arranging, and they nat- 
urally take the right position, and you 
have the most charming and artistic effect 
without any effort on your part. 

I would be glad if some of our readers 
would advise me how to grow lobelia. 
A good border plant bearing blue flowers, 
is something I have long wanted, and if 
I could make lobelia grow as the seed 
books say it should and does grow, I 
think it would be just what I want, but 
alas! in three years’ careful trial I have 
been able to get but two or three imper- 
fect blossoms, and a very unsatisfactory 
growth of plant. The fault must be 
mine, and I am hungry for instruction. 

I am expecting a grand display in my 
fall garden. 

I have planted with the idea of an 
October carnival of bloom, one part of 
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the garden and the plants are looking 
fine. 

For a back ground I used dahlias and 
cosmos, then comes a row of tall growing 
asters, with another row of lower asters in 
front of it. In the front of the bed are 
many plants of dwarf cockscomb, in yel- 
low, cream and crimson, and all of these 
plants will be trying to outbloom each 
other from September until the severe 
frost comes in November. 

I am glad to see that more attention is 
being given to perennials. They are so 
welcome in the spring as they poke up 
their green sprouts. A garden depend- 
ent upon annuals, is a brown, barren, un- 
interesting waste in the spring time, until 
the seeds come up, whereas, a few peren- 
nials, coming along in all their fresh 
green, give one something to watch with 
interest every day. 

If you have not cnough of these plants 
now, don’t fail to plant the seed this month 
or next, they will get start enough this 
fall to render them strong enough to 
stand the winter, and next spring they 
will go ahead and bloom. 

Besides the old favorites, blue bells, 
sweet William, perennial pinks, holly- 
hocks, columbine, candy tuft, rockets, 
etc., there are many new ones which are 
acquisitions to be proud of. 

The hardy golden Marguerite is a 
gem. It stands any weather and any 
treatment, bearing its great lemon yellow 
blossoms—sometimes two inches in di- 
ameter—from June to November. The 
flowers have long stems and will keep 
fresh a week after cutting. 

For an isolated position a striking, or- 
namental plant is verbascum pannasum. 
It is really an improved mullein, but it 
is well worth cultivating ; the flower stalk 
is about four feet high and the yellow in- 
dividual blossoms average eighteen inches 
in length. 

In deep, rich, blue flower we have noth- 
ing better than perennial larkspur (Del- 
phinium Formosum). It grows freely, 
about three feet tall, and produces its 
splendid spikes of deep blue flowers 
throughout the summer. 











HE Empire oF THE TSARS AND THE 
Russians. By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Translated From the Third French Edi- 
tion, With Annotations, by Zénaide A. 

Ragozin. Part I: The Country and Its Inhab- 
itants. During the last few years Russia has had 
more mention and more blame from the Ameri- 
can press than any other European nation. The 
abuses and blunders for which the government is 
responsible have been judged according to the 
high political standards to which older civiliza- 
tions have professed to conform, and they have 
been the subject-matter of almost everything that 
has been printed about the empire of the Tsar: 
the few reminders that Russia is still semi-Asi- 
atic, and only about half-civilized, and that the 
people are an agglomeration of dissimilar races, 
have been buried under the mass of protests 
against the treatment of political prisoners and 
the persecutions of the Jews. However little 
American sentiment may be able to do toward 
righting the wrongs of any class of Russian sub- 
jects, it is well to regard the general subject of 
Russia’s present and future according to all the 
facts, instead of in view of abuses only; the 
translation of Leroy-Beaulieu’s great work 
should therefore be welcomed by the more in- 
telligent class of Americans—the class which 
can and does think, in distinction from that 
which merely feels and hates. The work is in 
three volumes, of which the one above-named is 
the first. The author writes philosophically, so 
he is both critical and sympathetic. While ad- 
mitting that his book is not allowed to enter 
Russia, he professes hearty admiration for the 
present Tsar, of whom he says, “ Never, per- 
haps, has Russia had a ruler more profoundly 
imbued with his duties, more earnestly thought- 
ful for the welfare of his people. His qualities 
as a sovereign, his virtues as a man, are his 
own; his government methods are not. They 
are the outcome of the soil, of the autocratic 
system of which he is the representative, and 
which he deems it his mission to maintain in its 
integrity.” The book will be found instructive 
and deeply interesting, giving the reader a clear 
understanding of a land and people unlike any 
other in Europe or on earth. A better book 
on Russia for American students can not be 
found. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
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Hoxurmpay. From the Original of N. E. Pota- 
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a oe This couple of stories would not be a 
ad pendent to “The Empire of the Tsars,” for 
both are tales of life and suffering of some very 
poor Russians. The “Father of Six” is a dea- 
con of the Greek church, only twenty-eight 
years of age, yet with a wife, six children, a big 
heart, an empty pocket and a tortured mind, 
He hopes to become a priest, but if his wife dies 
this will be impossible; in such case, he can see 
nothing before him but starvation for his brood. 
He implores, bribes, and finally is made a priest, 
but his first act in his new capacity is to conduct 
the service at his wife’s funeral. In the other 
tale the characters are employers and employed, 
and the sordidness of the struggle for life in a 
land where the poor are not their own masters 
is portrayed with painful distinctness. In 
neither story is there any mention of the physi- 
cal cruelty and brutality which Americans asso- 
ciate with Russian character. (Cassell Publish- 
ing Company, New York.) 


Many Inventions. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Whether one likes or dislikes the kind, there 
are no short stories more likely to be read in 
book form than Kipling’s. If there were noth- 
ing to them but the strangeness, to Americans, 
of all the scenes and most of the people and 
their doings, they would compel attention, 
though some readers found themselves at times 
shocked or disgusted. The volume above named 
is a collection of the latest and some of the best 
of Mr. Kipling’s work; it is less “scrappy” 
than some earlier volumes, and the contents are 
arranged with an eye to contrast. There are 
fifteen tales, all quite long, for short stories, the 
book containing more than four hundred pages. 
Among them are an amusing and skillfully 
told experience of a monomaniac who kept a 
lighthouse, Private Mulvaney’s yarn of how he 
scraped acquaintance with an elephant, a wise 
Hindoo’s impressions of London, which is quite 
as uncomplimentary as anything Kipling ever 
said about America, a strange study of reincar- 
nation of a Greek galley-slave in the person of 
an ignorant little English bank clerk, a recital 
of the uncanny experiences of a ship’s crew who 
sailed over a submarine volcano at the instant 
of eruption, a weird and powerful tale of a bat- 
tle-field where the dead rose at night and 
marched with the living—a genuine Indian 
fever dream, some strange adventures with a 
veritable faun of the jungle, and still another 
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yarn, in unusual vein, by the voluble Mulvaney 
—the story of a lady-killer so determined that 
he lost rank, social station and everything 
through his vice, and died wretchedly and dra- 
matically. The only love-story in the book is 
that of a London costermonger’s deserted wife, a 
woman quite as common as anyone could im- 
agine, yet who lived a useful life and hoped for 
the return of the brute whom she loved, and re- 
ceived death as the reward of her constancy. 
There is nowhere the faintest indication that 
any of the author’s own special veins, except 
that of the rotten social life of India, is in dan- 
ger of being worked out. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York.) 


SomE FurtHEeR RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
Happy Lire. From the Journals of Marianne 
North. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. John Ad- 
dington Symonds. When an intelligent woman 
chances to be cheerful also, she is the best pos- 
sible person to write sketches of travel. Some- 
how women see more than men, when they go 
abroad; the persistent curiosity which makes 
gossips and meddlers of many who stay at home 
finds free and honest play among new scenes and 
unknown faces. Miss North, however, was 
above the small vices of women; she was highly 
educated and her tastes were cultivated, so she 
described much, in her journals of travel, which 
would escape the attention of most women. 
Her disposition may be inferred from thc title 
of the book ; she was too steadily and pleasingly 
occupied to have time for brooding or any other 
general feminine cause of unhappiness, and she 
seems never to have been a man-hunter. She 
yainted, sketched, studied and chatted all over 
Senne with her father, the couple remaining 


in any country or city so long that they were 
sure of seeing everything interesting. This 
book needs no commendation to the few thou- 
sands who are so fortunate as to have read the 
two volumes compiled from the same source and 


—. two or three years ago. The present 
900k is in one volume, and covers a period of 
about ten years, ending in 1869—a_ period 
in which Miss North went through most of 
southern Europe, and saw much of Egypt and 
Asia Minor. (Macmillan & Company, New 
York.) 


THE MAKING OF A NEWSPAPER. Experi- 
ences of Certain Representative American J our- 
nalists, Related by Themselves. Edited by 
Melville Philips. Next to what goes on behind 
the scenes in a theatre the American public is 
most curious about the making of newspapers. 
All men not otherwise insane, and many women 
beside, know just how a newspaper should be 
made—know it as well and as confidently as 
they know what Congress and the President 
should do, but as to how the work is really done 
they are utterly ignorant. In Mr. Philips’ book 
the whole story is told, the various departments 
and their workings being described by promin- 
ent men who have controlled them. Among 
the contfibutors, beside Mr. Philips, are Col. A. 
K. McClure, John Russell Young, Murat Hal- 
stead, Julius Chambers, John A. Cockerill, 
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Moses P. Handy, M. H. De Young, W. J. ¢: 
Meighan, and half a dozen other journalists 
whose names have long been well known in 
every editorial room in the land. None of these 
veterans has much to say about his own ex- 
ploits; each pays close attention to his special 
subject—an art at which experienced newspaper 
men are unrivalled. By the time any reader 
has finished the book he will wonder how it is 
possible that the printed result of so much labor 
and expense as go into any prominent newspaper 
can be sold at two or three cents a copy. He 
will also revise his opinion as to his own ability 
to “run a paper.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York.) 


From CHATTANOOGA TO PETERSBURG, Un- 
DER GENERALS GRANT AND BuTLerR. By 
William Farrar Smith, Late Major General of 
Volunteers. This is a contribution to the his- 
tory of our great civil war, by a soldier who did 
some good and prominent service, but it is prin- 
me oor a reply to criticisms of General Smith 
which appeared in the autobiography of the late 
General Butler. No soldier, except himself, 
was entirely satisfactory to Butler, so it is not 
strange that Smith, who came near replacing 
the peppery Massachusetts general in an import- 
ant command before Petersburg, came in fora 
severe scoring. General Smith might have 
safely fallen back upon his record, known of all 
men competent to pass judgment in military 
matters—men who would be unlikely to attach 
much importance to anything Butler might say 
about tacticians and strategists. The one ques- 
tion which has most puzzled soldiers who took 
part in the final campaign against Richmond 
and Petersburg was that Grant retained Butler 
so long in command of a large army, when there 
were abler soldiers within reach, and that after 
having decided to replace Butler with Smith, 
the first-named general persuaded Grant to 
change his mind. General Smith sheds little 
light on this subject, except through innuendoes, 
some of which seem plausible so far as they af- 
fect Butler, while others are unpleasantly sug- 
gestive regarding Grant. They are not original 
with General Smith, however; other soldiers 
have made them, as was inevitable, in view of 
the circumstances, and all that is known and ru- 
mored concerning the weaknesses of the two 
men. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York.) 


THE TuHirp Man. By J. G. Bethune. A 
startling murder story which sets three old 
friends by the ears, for one of the men is the 
victim’s husband, another is her physician, while 
the third, although a fine fellow and highly re- 
spected citizen, is not known in his real busi- 
ness, which is the detection of crime. The hus- 
band, although a judge and a man who has 
always been noted for devotion to his wife, is 
suspected by both of his lifelong friends, for cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him is very strong. 
Later, a handsome young woman secures a clue, 
and the detective follows it persistently only to 
be fooled. The final outcome is the last that 
would be suspected until the story is nearly done. 
(Cassell Publishing Company, New York.) 
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ORIOLE’s DAUGHTER. By Jessie Fothergill. 
An unpleasant story, although astrong one. The 
opening scenes are in Rome, where a woman 
with a warm heart and a lot of money is study- 
ing art and the people around her. She takesa 
motherly interest in the daughter of her land- 
lady, a girl who is neglected and who, like neg- 
lected girls in general, makes an unfortunate mar- 
riage. One of the waiters in the landlady’s 
house is a man whose manner shows high birth 
and breeding, and who manifests peculiar inter- 
est in the unhappy girl. After a while all the 
characters are found in England, where the girl 
leaves her husband, goes back to Italy, and be- 
comes fairly happy in the care of the ex-waiter, 
who claims her as his daughter. (Tait, Sons & 
Co., New York.) 


Mona MaActeAn. By Graham Travers. Sto- 
ries about feminine physicians are seldom pleas- 
ing to read, but “ Mona Maclean” is an excep- 
tion to the rule. The heroine is sweet, strong 
and entirely womanly; she studies medicine, 
and when » & falls in love she is not harassed by 
the doubts and weaknesses which in fiction have 
made most women-doctors pitiable. She loves 
warmly and bravely, marries in her own profes- 
sion, and thus finds a business partner as well as 
a life-companion. The story is cleverly told, 
bringing into prominence the sympathy which 
should exist between intelligent people who pro- 
fess to love each other; it lacks nonsense, and 
its tone is cheery and noble. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


RuMINATIons. By Paul Siegvolk. Here are 
about four hundred pages of essays, editorials 
and poems, all with good purpose and contain- 
ing much sense, although some of it consists of 
truisms which may be found elsewhere in 
simpler form. The author seems to have 
thought so profoundly as tabe careless about his 
manner of expression. Old thoughts may be re- 
told with good effect until the end of time, if 
only the teller will devise new forms of expres- 
sion, as the audiences of certain writers, lectur- 
ers and other preachers are continually demon- 
strating, and it is to be regretted that the author 
of “Ruminations” did not profit by the experi- 
ence of others. His book contains some groups 
of essays, under the general heads “Concerning 
Women,” “ Author and Artist,” and “Concern- 
ing Life and Death.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


Kittie’s FATHER. By Frank Barrett. Kit- 
tie is an English actress of the better kind, but 
she is greatly troubled in mind about her father, 
who, although affectionate, appears to be a good- 
for-nothing loafer with habits which at times 
approach those of the tramp. A great crime 
seems to be committed before the eyes of a bad 
couple, and Kittie’s father is mixed up in it in a 
way incomprehensible and distressing to the 
daughter, but in the course of time the young 
woman has a revelation which astonishes and 
delights her. Incidentally there are presented 
some incidents of stage life in “the province,” 


some of them being amusing while all are inter- 
esting. The story is enough out of the usual 
routine of novels to have the charm of fresh- 
ness. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


In A Promisep LAND. By M. A. Bengough. 
This is a notable addition to the small number 
of novels from South Africa, and it is quite as 
strong as the best of them, although its scenes 
and people do not resemble those of any other. 
From a dreadful religious school in England 
two girls are sent out to Africa to become the 
wives of missionaries, just as American girls 
have been sent from dreadful schools to different 
parts of the world for the same purpose, and 
with the grim hope that the ak of the Lord 
might direct them. The heroines of this story 
had been brought up as narrowly as only nar- 
row-headed people believing themselves within 
the secret counsels of Heaven can rear young 
people, but their original natures survive the 
operation, and their lives are perpetual protests 
against machine methods of education and com- 


pression. Of course they become entirely mis- 
erable in their new homes; still, the purpose of 
the book is not criticism of religious and educa- 
tional ways, but to tell a strong story of 
South African life, among people who are very 
unlike those whom novelists as a class prefer. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Mr. Tommy Dove. By Margaret Deland. 
Another welcome addition to the rapidly grow- 
ing library of short stories by American authors. 
The writer is Margaret Deland, author of “John 
Ward, Preacher,” and the stories, which are 
long rather than short, are five in number, with 
no repetition of motives or characters. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


THE ConFEssions OF A Convict. Edited 
by Julian Hawthorne. The “confessor” is a real 
convict in a New York prison, and his editor has 
not endeavored to throw any glamor of romance 
about him. It is just such a story as a common 
convict would tell, and in it are many interest- 
ing though necessarily unattractive sketches of 
other jailbirds and of prison life. (Rufus C. 
Hartranft, Philadelphia.) 


Two or THem. By J. M. Barrie. The au- 
thor of “The Little Minister” and “ A Window 
in Thrums” has many literary moods, all of 
them natural and delightful, and no where bet- 
ter displayed than in his newest book. “Two 
of Them” is not a novel, but a collection of 
thirty stories and sketches, no two in the least 
alike, except that all are interesting. A few 
are literary critiques, but humorous and pathetic 
tales fill most of the pages, and some of them fill 
the long felt want for something which can be 
read aloud without boring the listener. The 
longest sketch in the book—“ The Inconsiderate 
Waiter,” will probably take rank as its author’s 
master-piece in short fiction, although its subject 
is merely a waiter at a club, and regarded by 
the members as if he were a mere mechanical 
fixture. The poor fellow has a wife, of whom 
one of the members learns, to his own great dis- 
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gust, and the said member’s conscience, feelings 
and dignity which make their owner quite mis- 
erable by their conflicts with one another, all 
because the waiter’s wife fell ill. .To name the 
rare gems of Mr. Barrie’s collection, however, 
wall’ be to reprint much of the table of con- 
tents. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York.) 


THE VoIcE oF A FLower. By E. D. Ge- 
rard. Mystical, romantic, and well written. A 
certain family have a favorite flower which they 
seem to use as a charm—a charm which always 
works, although some of the results are pathetic 
in the extreme. Seldom is such a conceit well 
maintained in fiction, but this story is developed 
with unusual skill and taste. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


Tue Last SENTENCE. By Maxwell Grey. 
Like all other stories by the author of “The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,” this is long, rather 
morbid, quite melo-dramatic and undeniably 
— The leading character is a man—an 

tnglishman of the class that “sows wild oats” 
vigorously in youth but mature into veritable 
pillars of society. The young man finally be- 
comes one of the great judges of England’s 
courts, and one day it becomes his duty to pass 
sentence upon a young woman convicted of mur- 
dering her own child, whose paren can not 
be traced in records of wadean the judge 
learns that the prisoner is his own daughter, 
though he has never concerned himself with her 
existence. This malodorous story is handled in 
a manner that suggests Hawthorne, although the 


great romancer’s is lacking. (Tait, Sons 
& Co., New York.) 


PracticAL Lawn TEnNNIs. By James 
Dwight, M. D. This will probably rank as the 
best American book on lawn tennis. It is not 
a revised edition of the author’s earlier book, 
but something entirely new, and telling of ev- 
erything which recent play has developed as to 
methods. It is freely and practically illustrated, 
and will repay any attention which the youn 
and ambitious player may give it. (Harper 
Brothers, New York.) 


AN Inquiry INTO THE TRUTH OF DoGMAT- 
IC CHRISTIANITY, COMPRISING A Discussion 
WITH A BisHop oF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
Cuurcn. By William Dearing Harden. If 
this book were a little more lively of manner it 
would please the admirers of “ Bob” Ingersoll, 
for the author has a very small opinion of dog- 
mas as formulated by the churches. It will ap- 
pear to many people within the churches, 
though, should they chance to read the book, 
that altogether too much importance is given to 
dogma by the author, and that, even were all 
his charges proved and his conclusions accepted, 
religious people would continue to go to 
churches, generally attending those with which 
they have been familiar. Both the charges and 
arguments are old, although they seem new to 
Mr. Harden; among them we are told that the 
Church has exerted and still exerts a baleful in- 
fluence upon mankind by suppressing reason 
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and insisting that belief is necessary to salvya- 
tion, that the doctrine of free will is absurd, as 
usually taught and understood by the Church, 
if God is as He is represented that the decrees 
of Church councils are conflicting and without 
authority, that Jesus was not God nor the son 
of God, and that he taught no new ethics and 
that the Bible is not a divinely inspired book. 
It is difficult to learn, from anything printed in 
the book, why all ‘this old straw should be re- 
threshed. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


THE GREAT CHIN EpisopE. By Paul Cush- 
ing. A story of murder and mystery, but treat- 
ed differently from the general run of such tales, 
Squire Wollop, an Englishman, who has no en- 
emies of whom anyone knows, is found dead with 
a pistol in his hand. Nobody is deceived by this 
trick to make the Squire appear a suicide, and 
the case is discussed nightly at tbe village ale- 
house by all the male natives, among whom there 
is a veteran detective who has retired from ser- 
vice. An amateur appears, greatly to the disgust 
of the professional ; he is no other than the dead 
man’s nephew, who has been in the army in 
India so long that no one knows his face. He 
is the typical English officer of old comedies— 

ntlemanly to everyone, but unstable as water 
in the presence of woman; there are three fair 
creatures in the book, none of his own station 
of life, but his heart palpitates over each. An- 
other admirably drawn character is the village 
auctioneer, who is also a bric-a-brac hunter. 
The amateur gets upon the wrong scent and 
makes a dreadful mess of it, while the profes- 
sional, dullard though he appears, is right from 
the first, and the murder and its cause are 
clearly explained at the last, all the side compli- 
cations of the tale being left to the reader’s im- 
agination to settle. It is a very cheerful and 
successful detective story. (Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York.) 

o 


ALL THE Doc’s Fautt. By T. B. Connery. 
There is plenty of incident and excitement in 
this story, although nothing is “ worked up” for 
more than it is worth. The heroine is a beauty 
with many wiles, but without affection for any- 
one but herself and her dogs, of whom there are 
three. A fine fellow falls in love with her, mar- 
ries her, and is finally separated from her by a 
quarrel over her canine darlings. The husband 
loses his grip, takes to drink, becomes a tramp 
and then, constructively, a thief, getting at last 
into Sing Sing, from which prison he is rescued 
through a trick so clever that even the prison 
officials do not suspect it. The wife marries her 
husband’s rival, who also has a wretched time 
with the heartless woman, and to set things 
right in the end there is a lot of plottin and 
counter-plotting and mystery in New York and 
Mexico, which requires the presence of a Mexi- 
can philanthropist—a very fine fellow who is 
also a new character in literature. For contrast 
with Mexicans and South Americans there is a 
good old Quaker woman, and a lot of natural 
young people. The author is a veteran journal- 
ist whose position was coveted for many years 
by every other man in the profession, and his 
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book reads as if it might be an elaboration of 
one of the many strange true stories which for 
years it was his duty to investigate. (P. F. Col- 
lier, New York.) 


THe Two Countesses. By Marie Ebner 
Von Eschenbach. Two short stories, each hero- 
ine being a German countess who escapes mak- 
ing an uncongenial marriage. One is saved 
from her fears by discovering that the man 
whom she supposed came as a suitor was in love 
with another member of the family, but the 
rescue of the second is due to a spirited protest, 
by her sister, against the continental habit of 
giving away girls in marriage without consult- 
ing the preferences of the girls themselves. 
The book is a volume of the little “ Unknown” 
series. (Cassell Publishing Company, New 
York.) 


TRANSGRESSING THE Law. By Capt. Fred- 
erick Whittaker. Highly exciting and not en- 
tirely {improbable, although the incidents cer- 
tainly are unusual enough to be read for them- 
selves alone. (Robert Bonner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


Larry. By Amanda M. Douglas, is a good 
story for young people and tells how a little 
street waif was taken from New York to the 
West by the Children’s Aid Society, and was 
refused by the farmer who had agreed to take 
him, the boy being young, slight and feeble. A 
middle aged woman, a “regular character,’ 
took a notion to the little fellow, who repaid 
her in the affection which her heart wanted. 
There is not much to the story, so far as plot 
and incidents go, but the characters, of whom 
there are many, are capitally selected and por- 
trayed, some of them being Westerners, some 
members of New York’s “Four Hundred,” but 
all displayed naturally and without exaggera- 
tion. The announcement is made that this is a 
two thousand dollar prize story of the Youth’s 
Companion. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 

& 


MARKED PERSONAL. By Anna Katherine 
Green. Incidents startling and mysterious, 
some of them being dreadful, follow one another 
in rapjd succession through the pages of this 
book, as in all other tales by the same author. 
It is just such a tale as the majority of readers 
of fiction are after—something unusual and 
rapid enough to keep the head in a whirl for 
= or three hours. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 

rork.) 


APPLETON’S GUIDEBOOK TO ALASKA AND 
THE NORTHWESTERN Coast. By E. Ruhamah 
Scidmore. This volume is of much greater 
value than guidebooks in general. At first 
thought it would appear that the country men- 
tioned had not enough in it to make a book for 
tourists, but the compiler has so skillfully 
grouped geography, history, tradition and hints 
to travellers as to make a volume which may 
be read with much interest by thousands who 
never will go to Alaska. Here are descriptions 
of the northwestern salmon fisheries, the seal 
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islands, the Metlakahtla settlement—the most 
simple yet instructive result of recent mission- 
ary efforts, the great Treadwell gold-mine, a 
history of the various efforts of Russia to shift 
the responsibility of northwestern management 
to the shoulders of Uncle Sam, and much else 
that cannot be found in any other single volume. 
There are many illustrations and as many maps 
as anyone could ask. The compiler is well 
fitted for the task, being a woman who has long 
studied strange lands and peoples for higher rea- 
sons than the vague curiosity of the tourist. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Harper’s “Black and White” series has just 
been enriched by two little books worth reading 
and keeping. They are John W. Chadwick’s 
address on George William Curtis and Rev. 
Arthur Brooks’ memoir of his brother, Bishop 
Phillips Brooks. The subjects of these two tri- 
butes are men to be remembered and admired 
long after the generation which knew them has 
passed away, for men like them are seldom 
found in any age or land. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


Jonun Pacer. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 
The many readers of “Jerry,” by the same au- 
thor, will know what to expect of Miss Elliott’s 
new novel. There are many unusual incidents, 
handled with more wonder than skill, and many 
characters, who are vivisected with much pa- 
tience, conscience and ability. Apparently the 
author has seen human nature stranded in out- 
of-the-way places, but has not observed it long 
enough to fous just what it would do and be- 
come in certain circumstances. Her sympathy 
with all of the people to whom she introduces 
us is more hearty than intelligent, the more’s 
the pity, for to make the best of the human ma- 
terial she took in hand would have been a grand 
achievement. The book suffers through the 
number of characters, and also through the un- 
certainty of some of them, but a few are remark- 
ably well drawn and lovingly lingered over. It 
remains to be said that in spite of the faults in- 
dicated the story will be found interesting from 
start to finish, for each man and woman who 
plays a part in it is interesting enough to com- 
pel the reader’s attention. (Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York.) 


An ADVENTURE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. By Oc- 
tave Thanet. Illustrated from Photographs by 
the Adventurers. Perhaps this book was not 
devised as a guide tothe amateur photographer ; 
nevertheless none of the handbooks sent out by 
dealers in photographic material will be more 
generally acceptable. The author tells of the 
experiences of two young women who wanted to 
take pictures, just for fun, and who ruined 
plates at about the usual amateur rate, while 
trying vaiuly to learn why emulsions, and light, 
and developers, and fixers, and toning baths, 
were so enragingly unreasonable and contrary as 
all amateurs imagine them. The results of ex- 
perience, as they are reached, are exulted over, 
but the means of attaining them are patiently 
explained, and the reader who chances to be a 
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“camera fiend” will find much sympathy as 
well as instruction. The author and her sister 
experimenters were not dependent upon a single 
photographic “ outfit ;” they had lenses in vari- 
ety, and tried all kinds of plates, developers and 
papers, so the record of their work is highly in- 
structive. To be sure, they don’t tell other am- 
ateurs how to take good portraits, but they do 
the next best thing by advising against portrait 
work at all, with excellence in view, unless all 
the appliances and conveniences of the profes- 
sional photographer are available. The illus- 
trations consist of more than thirty full page 
prints, in “half tone,” from the author's own 
plates ; some of them illustrate blunders, but the 
greater number are quite as good as most book- 
pictures after photographs. One need not have 


dabbled in photography to enjoy this book, for 
the pages are full of misadventures gaily de- 
scribed. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


Tue Book or THE Farr. An Historical 
and Descriptive Presentation of the World’s 
Science, Art and Industry, as Viewed Through 
the Chicago Exposition in 1893. This is a 
great book, no matter from what standpoint it 
may be viewed. It will be issued in twenty-five 
parts of forty pages each, the pages measuring 
about 12x16 inches, and as full of good illustra- 
tions as anyone can ask. The buildings are pre- 
sented in reproductions of careful drawings; the 
sections and scenes are made known largely 
through the medium of photography, the plates 
being well taken, from scenes carefully selected, 
and printed in the best manner on plate paper. 
The text—and indeed, the entire work, is under 
the editorial supervisiongof Mr. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, a publisher who is also a man of great 
wealth, good taste and high literary ability. 
For many years Mr. Bancroft has given his 
time to a work from which all others shrank— 
a comprehensive history of the Pacific slope of 
America, which he has published in a larger 
series of volumes than have ever been issued be- 
fore by private enterprise. Two parts of “The 
Book of the Fair” will be psec, ger month, 
and nothing else so complete and handsome can 
be hoped for from any other source. (The Ban- 
croft Company, Auditorium Building, Chicago.) 


DeareEst, by Mrs. Forrester, is a careful 
study of that important and oft-described char- 
acter, the English governess. The heroine has 
many of the qualities which should belong to 
any governess who hopes to make her way 
through the world without losing her place, her 
self-respect and her senses, and she has her re- 
ward in the end, with the reader’s congratula- 
tions and the assurance that she has fairly 
earned all she received. The character has so 
taken possession of the author that the tale at 
times seems to have been written by the some- 
what prim, conscious and affected yet at the 
same time honest and aspiring woman who is 
_— (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


Grave Lapy JANE. By Flerence Warden. 
Like most other tales by the same author, this 
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has the last ending that anyone would imagine 
from the beginning. Jane is disappointed in 
love, and proceeds to make a fool of herself in 
several respectable but narrow-minded ways, 
when suddenly her entire outlook is changed 
and her mind made happy by a clever fellow 
who saw how the land lay; he didn’t chance to 
be her hero, either. (John A. Taylor & Com- 
pany, New York.) 


GREELEY ON LINCOLN. With Mr. Greeley’s 
Letters to Charles A. Dana, and to a Lady 
Friend. Edited by Joel Benton. It is doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Greeley, were he still alive, 
would find this book pleasing, yet nothing else 
that has appeared shows so plainly the virtues 
and defects of Greeley’s character—a character 
containing many contradictory elements, some 
of which made its owner at times enraging and 
laughable, while in the main he was honest, 
clean-hearted, sweet, noble and intensely pa- 
triotic. (Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 


THE Witch oF SALEM. By John R. Mu- 
sick. The old story of witchcraft in New Eng- 
land may well be retold once in a while if only 
to warn the world against the dangerous possi- 
bilities of credulity, superstition and gossip. 
Mr. Musick’s tale is told in the manner of his 
other books—simply, rapidly, and with a vari- 
ety of incident and characters; among the lat- 
ter, Cotton Mather, the wisest of the many 
Yankees befooled by the witchcraft scare, is 
most prominent. (Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York.) 


Lorrie’s Woorna. By Darley Dale. Lottie 
is a young Englishwoman who desires to make 
a good marriage, and doesn’t let truth or timid- 
ity stand in her way. When the young man 
upon whom she has set her heart is slow in com- 
prehending how much is waiting for him, she 
herself gets into print a false report of her mar- 
riage to him, and the trick succeeds. There is 
much else to the story, which is quite cleverly 
written, apparently by some one who doesn’t 
believe all girls are the ingenuous damsels they 
pretend to be. Most of the characters talk well, 
though after the fashion of some of the young 
women who are made to say specially cutting 
things in the humorous weeklies. (Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, New York.) 


A CATASTROPHE IN BouemtA, and Other 
Stories. By Henry 8. Brooks. Of the dozen 
stories in this collection, almost all are about 

ople and doings in the mining camps of the 
Pacific slope and Mexico. Some of them are 
exciting, some idyllic, and all are worth read- 
ing. Some, if not all, have already appeared in 
magazines and other periodicals. The author’s 
descriptive powers are good, and he has a keen 
eye for contrasts. (Charles L. Webster & Co., 
New York.) 


WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN. By Mar- 
garet Sidney, is a pretty little book containing 
recollections of Whittier and his fondness for 
children and animals. It is known to all of the 
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late poet’s friends that Whittier delighted in 
the society of little children and would play 
with any seven year old when he was seventy 
and be sorry when the child had to go home. 
Pictures are given of Whittier’s successive 
homes and their surroundings, and a photograv- 
ure, apparently from a painting, of the old poet 
surrounded by children. (D. Lothrop Com- 


pany, Boston.) 


SwEETHEART Gwen. By William Tire- 
buck. Although it begins as a child’s story, 
this book should delight many thousands of men 
and worhen whose hearts are in the right place, 
for it is full of idyllic pictures of country life, 
and it is pervaded everywhere by the personal- 
ity of a lovable woman. A Welsh valley is the 
scene of the story, and everything there is just 
as it should be; at least, it was so in the memo- 
ries from which a small boy weaves the tale 
here printed. (Longmans, Green & Company, 


New York.) 


DorotHy THE PuriITAN. By Augusta 
Campbell Watson. The action of this tale is 
mostly in Salem, in the dreadful old witchcraft 
days. The heroine is an interesting girl whose 
blood is so mixed as to cause her much discom- 
fort; she is descended from both Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, and as Puritan life in New Eng- 
land was only barely endurable to the elect, it is 
not strange that the girl finds it wretched. A 
gay Englishman persuades her to elope with 
him and to run over to England, where she 
would find life pass merrily, so she deserts her 
loyal lover and starts with the gallant only to 
learn that he is already married. Returning to 
Salem, and to the man she had deserted, whom 
she now marries, her Puritanism isn’t strong 
enough to make her frank and confiding, so she 
keeps her secret from her husband, who learns 
of it through another woman, and witchcraft 
comes in to make everything more dreadful. 
The story is written with constructive ability of 
high order, and evidences of careful study of the 
strong and weak points of the Puritan character. 
(E. P. Dutton & Company, New York.) 


GRISLY GRISEL, or the Laidly Lady of Whit- 
burn. By Charlotte M. Yonge. The period of 
the Wars of the Roses would appear to have 
been done to death in fiction, yet Miss Yonge 
returns to it, and gets another readable tale 
from it. It is an exciting tale, too, though em- 
inently proper; some of the people are too good, 
or prim, to live, but others are wicked enough 
to bring the average down to about what every 
one has learned to expect of the English people 
of that age. The author has for many years 
been an industrious student of her country’s his- 
tory, so she is able to create scenes which have 
an air of reality, beside being quite picturesque. 
The heroine’s name is indicative of her appear- 
ance; her face was sadly scarred but her heart 
was clean and warm and her temper serene, so 
she passed safely through many dangerous ways 
and at last received the reward which is custom- 
ary in the last chapters of novels. Although 
this book is not called an “historical” novel, 


the reader will get from it as correct an idea of 
English life in the fifteenth century as can be 
found in any formal history of the time. (Mac- 
millan & Company, New York.) 


THE Busy Man’s HAnppook. Compiled 
by Nugent Robinson. This thousand-page oc- 
tavo is encyclopedia and dictionary combined, 
with judicious omission of thousands of things 
which not one busy man in a thousand would 
ever look for. Everything in it is of the nature 
of answers to every-day questions suggested by 
business conversation or the newspapers—per- 
haps by the children, who always can ask more 
than any parent is able to answer without con- 
sulting something in print. Here are geogra- 
phy, history, the arts and sciences, the world’s 
religious and political differences, biographies of 
men really great, selected from the general herd 
of mere notabilities, some mythology, stories of 
important events—indeed, a mass of information 
which any man would be glad to have in his 
memory, or, failing that, in his bookcase, and 
with it is scarcely anything which, once known, 
anyone would be willing to forget. The com- 
piler has long been known as an experienced 
editor, author and compiler, and the new book 
does great credit to his sense of selection and his 
ability to distinguish between brevity and bar- 
— (Astra Publishing Company, New 

‘ork.) 


SINGULARLY DELUDED, an anonymous story, 
tells of a woman who chased her husband from 
place to place, supposing him a madman who 
needed protection and restraint; in time she 
learns that the person chased was a man who re- 
sembled her husband even to the initials of his 
name. There is no romance in the book, yet 
some readers may be greatly excited by the 
woman’s strange experiences, which are cleverly 
described. (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York.) 


SquiRE HELLMAN, and Other Stories. By 
Juhani Aho. These tales are from Finland, 
once a nation but now the northernmost prov- 
ince of Russia, and perhaps the most intelligent, 
for is there not a university up there? The 
tales are original, simple, and either very well 
written in the first nee or skillfully handled 
by the translator. he last named gentleman 
tells us that the author is the ablest of the nov- 
elists of Finland, from which we must assume 
that there are schools of fiction near or within 
the Arctic circle. (Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York.) 


A Sone oF THE Curist. By Mrs. Harriet 
Adams Sawyer. With Sixteen Full-page Plates 
by A. B. Greene. The text of this pretty book 
is a poem in seven parts, on the birth, mission, 
death and resurrection of Jesus. It is simple in 
diction, devout in spirit, but not distinguished 
by imagination or other poetic qualities. Some 
of the plates are effective, and the book is hand- 
somely printed. (D. Lothrop Company, Bos- 
ton.) 
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ALL ALONG THE River. By M. E. Brad- 
don. A story with a moral, which may be as- 
sumed from a sentence on the last page—“God 
help all young wives whom their husbands 
leave alone in their youth and beauty to stand 
or fall in the hour of temptation.” The wife in 
the story loves her husband, but she is in Eng- 
land, while he is in the British army in Bur- 
mah. A man makes himself so agreeable to her 
that she finds herself thinking of him much of 
the time, although she is not in love with him; 
finally he succeeds in running away with her, 
only to have her escape from him in a week and 
return to her old home and begin a life of re- 
morse and deceit. The tale is not highly 
wrought, but the manner of a wife whose aflec- 
tions have strayed from her husband, and an 
honest man who has begun to see that he is not 
loved as he was, are faithfully reproduced. 
(Cassell Publishing Company, New York.) 


RAFTMATES. By Kirk Monroe. This is the 
fourth of its author’s books about boys who have 
been “ mates,” afloat or ashore, and, like all that 
preceded, it is full of incident, mixed with much 
innocent fun, and told in lively manner and 
good taste. The raftmates descended the Miss- 


issippi River, a stream whose banks, seen from 
a steamer’s deck, are almost as unchanging as 
any other long green wall could be, but the boys 
found enough variety to keep them awake for 
(Harper & Broth- 


many days and some nights. 
ers, New York.) 


Lorenzo pDE’Mepicr. An Historteal Por- 
trait. By Edith Carpenter. Among the several 
books in which “ Lorenzo the Magnificent” is 
portrayed, this may claim distinction as being 
the smallest; it contains about two hundred 
pages. It is an entertaining book, though, giv- 
ing what may be termed a composite of the 
many pen-pictures of one of the most remark- 
able men whom the Italian republics produced, 
as well as the most interesting. The author ev- 
idently has read many books about Lorenzo, 
and her assimilation of their contents appears 
judicious. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


THE DoomswoMan. By Gertrude Atherton. 
Despite its somewhat forbidding title, this is a 
strong and picturesque story, recalling the men, 
women and life of California before the restless 
Yankees changed the land into a mining camp. 
The pages are full of fair women and dashing 
men, of strange and brilliant scenes. The 
thread that holds all together is a tempestuous 
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love story ; the manliest of all the natives, a fe] 
low of tremendous force and ambition, loves the 
daughter of a house between which and his own 
there is deadly enmity, but nothing can swerve 
him from his purpose, and on the last page the 
girl’s arms are thrown about him, although he 
has within a moment or two slain her brother. 
The heroine is the title character, though her 
only curse is laughable instead of dreadful, 
(Tait, Sons & Company, New York.) 


Rounp THE WorLD WirtH TRAIN. Being 
the Confessions of a Private Secretary Concern- 
ing a Tour of the World in Sixty-Seven Days. 
By 8. W. Wall. Two or three years ago Mr. 
George Francis Train, an eccentric New Yorker, 
went around the world in such a hurry that the 
eighty-day run of Jules Verne’s hero was slow 
by comparison. Mr. Wall accompanied him, 
and carried two kodaks; had he left these at 
home his book would be less disappointing, for 
a shabbier and less interesting lot of illustrations 
from photographs would be hard to find. In 
these days of good and cheap photography there 
is no excuse for imposing upon the public a lot 
of pictures of as low average merit as the output 
of Mr. Wall’s cameras. The descriptive matter 
is not bad, and in the text appear about two 
hundred small pen-and-ink sketches, many ot 
which are quite good. (Round the World Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston.) 


SusPECTED. By Louisa Stratenus. A Ger- 
man story of fair quality, the suspected one be- 
ing a man who seems to have murdered the 
lover of the young woman whom the suspected 
himself loves. There is plenty of agony and 
misery, but all ends happily in the last chapter. 
(D. Appleton & Company, New York.) 


PRINCETON SKETCHES: The Story of Nassau 
Hall. By George R. Wallace. All graduates 
of the old New Jersey college popularly known 
as Princeton will want this book, for although 
they may already know the traditions which it 
records, they cannot resist its fifty or more illus- 
‘trations of Princeton new and old. Some other 
people, who think of Princeton about as the 
good Catholic thinks of Rome, will be horrified 
by some of the earlier plates, for these are fac- 
similes of the lottery tickets issued and sold in 
old times to procure money for college purposes. 
The pictures, with the exception of two or three 
portraits, are “half tones” of the best quality, 
and finely printed, as is also the text. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Now York.) 
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in every woman’s life to be beautiful. That 

is upon her wedding day. The argument 
may be raised right here that not every woman 
has an opportunity to have a wedding day. If 
she does not it must be her own fault; for even 
though the woman be plain, so far as looks may 
go, as angular as a clothes-rack, and with noth- 
ing of that which the world calls education, yet 
she cau, if she will, cultivate such sweetness and 
beauty of disposition that all men who know 
her will love her. But the writer has never yet 
met the woman who would admit, or who need 
admit, that she never had a chance to enter the 
bonds of wedlock. To return to the bride; who 
ever saw a bride that was not handsome? Of 
course she should look her best on that day; 
and of course she does. But a friend who is 
very improperly looking over my shoulder as I 
write says there are other times in a woman’s 
life when she has equal opportunities along with 
the bride to be beautiful. The white gown and 
fresh blossoms, the flushed face and bright eyes 
of the much abused “sweet girl graduate,” all 
conspire to make her beautiful. 
gues that she is just as beautiful as the bride; 
but he has never married. Arid then, he says, 
there is a last time on this earth when all 
women are beautiful; when death has laid his 
cold finger upon them, and their bridal robe is 
the dress for the dead. He may be right. 


[' has been said that there is one opportunity 


3UT what matters it in man or woman if they 
be beautiful or ugly (how much more expressive 
is the good old Yankee term “homely,” now 
sadly out of use) if the mind and soul has beauty. 
Sometimes one feels a little disgust when one 
reads in almost every publication they may take 
up about compounds, treatments aud _institu- 
tions whereby the plainest of us may in the 
twinkling of an eye, and the expenditure of a 
few dollars, become dazzlingly beautiful. Yet 
we ought not despair, for on the same page we 
may find a review of some books which by the 
reading shall lift us into a purer and better life; 
or a poem whose sentiment shall raise us in mind 
and soul to a height near the angels; or a story 
whose characters are so noble that they make us 


My friend ar- , 


glad the author lived. But there is still room 
enough for a compound and an institution which 
shall guarantee to take blemishes from the soul, 
and which shall do for the mind what the long- 
named compounds advertise to do for the face, 
the hands and the human figure. 


Ir is perhaps, after all, a duty which we owe 
to ourselves and to our friends, to look and ap- 
pear as well as nature will permit us. It may 
also be added that it is a duty we owe society— 
society in its broadest and fullest sense. The 
average man or woman is proud and flattered 
when told that they have appeared at their 
best; yet in their own minds they have an idea 
they could have appeared better. The man or 
woman who will not admit that there is still 
room for improvement in their mental make-up, 
is a far less agreeable companion than the one 
who frankly admits that they know absolutely 
nothing. 


THE story is told of a well-known literary 
light who deeply read and learned in the lan- 
guages and literature of the world, constantly 
deplored the fact that he did not know more. 
As a rule his language was a marvel of pure 
English ; but sometimes, as a sort of vent to his 
scholarly mind, he would construct such sen- 
tences that an American Indian from the plains, 
or a South Sea Islander, just landed, would have 
been put to shame did they hear him. One 
evening this author, whom we will call Mr. A., 
called upon a lady friend in New York. It was 
one of the old-fashioned houses with front and 
back parlors, and heavy folding doors dividing 
them. During the conversation a sister of the 
hostess entered the back parlor, unobserved, and 
just in time to hear the guest say, “Well, I 
reckon I don’t know nothin,’ no how;” she fled 
in horror to the music-room and shut herself in 
until the visitor had departed. Then she de- 
clared to her sister that she was surprised that a 
man who wrote such beautiful English should 
use such barbaric language in conversation. 
It’s a pity that our language, so rich in itself, 
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has not some word which can take the place of 
the written and printed quotation mark. 


It is hard enough, many times, for those who 
are used to the English language, to make out 
just what we say ourselves or what others say to 
us ; but to the foreigner, taking up and attempt- 
ing to master our language, it is simply bewil- 
dering. We use many expressions that are 
forceful, but which, when we come to think of 
it, mean exactly the opposite from what we ex- 
press. “Look out!” we say, when we mean 
look in, and the fellow who compiled an English 
dictionary of slang—I was about to say a dic- 
tionary of English slang, which would not have 
been at all what I want to say, did not have such 
a difficult task when we come to consider how 
rich and fruitful was the field from which he 
had to draw. American slang is really what 
comprises the contents of the book ; but we don’t 
speak “ American,” although the term when 
used by the uneducated has so much force that 
arguments might be used in its favor as a cor- 
rect form of speech. 


SoMETIMES the use of a word or a sentence, 
perfectly correct in itself, may be twisted and 
warped until the result is something startling. 


Not long ago, Mrs. D., who was once well known , 


in a certain New York smart set, went up to 
the Catskills to finish her season, and to take a 
The 


Some 


long-needed rest from her social duties. 
at the hotel did not know her. 
women became very curious about her. 


people 
of the 
She dressed becomingly and richly, but what 
worried the gossips most of all was the fact that 
there was no husband to appear at the hotel on 
Saturday, and conveniently depart on Monday 
This seemed to be the order of things 
among the majority of the guests. At last they 
could endure it no longer, so going to the mys- 
terious stranger they asked, “ When is Mr. D. 


morning. 


coming up?” 
“When is Mr. D. coming up?” repeated she, 
“creat heavens, not while I am here, I hope; 


he’s been dead these ten years!” 


Love and admiration of the beautiful may 
carry one into the highest realms of joy, or 
down into the blackest depths of misery. To 
those who cultivate and require the things in 
life that are beautiful, only to lose them by 
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some sudden and unexpected backward turn of 
fortune’s wheel, is more disastrous than neyer 
having them at all. One does not, as a rule, 
pine for those things which they do not know 
from actual experience. Through the eye the 
soul is fed and nurtured. The blind man who 
has never seen the beauties of nature and art, 
remains as a child all his life; but to him who 
has seen and lost, the memory remains a never 
ending delight. 
object through eyes so different that the object 


Two persons may see the same 
itself may appear to one a jewel; to the other a 
clod. To the true lover of nature the field 
daisy is more wonderful than the gilded palace; 
the coloring of the rose leaf more wonderful 
than the most elaborate cloth of gold. The 
work of the Creator ranks far above the work of 
man. 


THERE is probably not another people in the 
world who appreciate and demand such an ex- 
cellent quality of wit as does the Yankee na- 
tion. This is partly due to education, but chief- 
ly to the fact that the American people have a 
quick perception; they think and act rapidly. 
Again, we demand wit, we are determined to be 
amused, and by some natural law, not yet ex- 
plained, it has been demonstrated that wherever 
and whenever there is a demand, there is also 
the supply. It is a question, sometimes, if the 
humorist, like the humor, is not cultivated. 
Are wits born? or are they made by circum- 
stance or necessity? The busy American news- 
paper editor, whose supply of ‘‘funnyisms” has 
run out will go to some one of his editors or re- 


porters and say, “Give me half a column of hu- 


morous paragraphs,” and forthwith they arewrit- 
ten, sparkling, bright, and bubbling over with 
clever wit. It is not the work of the professional 
funny man, but the paragraphs have all the 
freshness and humor of-one who has worked 
long at the mill. It is a question if this sort of 
work, often done on the spur of the moment, 
and without previous thought or study, is not 
more crisp and with a better finish than that 
which requires more care in writing. It is not 
by any means the so-called professional funny 
man—and he has grown to be an institution— 
who is doing all the brilliant humor which 
sparkles from the pages of our daily or weekly. 
press, or our periodical literature of to-day. 


Poets, as well as ordinary mortals often differ 
as regards the truth of the assertion that there 
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js nothing so rare asadayin June. Admitting 
the beauty of the days in that month, yet the 
man who is satisfied with about everything he 
finds, and matters and things in general as he 
finds them, will ask “ What is the matter with 
July, August or September days?” In all these 
months there may be rare days, and we may go 
still farther and find rare days throughout the 
whole year. There is, indeed, a charm about 
the August days in our section of the country 
that is perhaps greater than those of any other 


month. The months resemble human life so 


markedly that it would seem, sometimes, as 
though they were mirrors held up to us. Spring 
shows us childhood and youth; bright, gayous 
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and beautiful; summer illustrates a riper and 
richer life ; autumn brings shadows, and a fuller 


«maturity, while winter rounds out the twelve 


links, and completes the chain of human life. 
The days are often all what we make them, rare 
or otherwise. Young eyes see fairer sunsets 
and brighter skies than old ones, young hearts 
beat faster, and to them all days should be rare. 
When old age comes on the days appear less 
fair, the skies and the landscapes oftener 
dimmed. Keep the heart young and all the 
days may be as rare as those of June, whether 
they come in the month of roses, or when the 
snows and frosts lie thickest upon the ground 
and upon human life. 








SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


A RAPID AGE. 


No longer shall I waste my precious ink, 
In writing songs to pretty Madéline. 

I shall not sit the whole day long and think 
Of some sure way to win the maid divine. 


The long suspense I very soon shall end, 
To Fate’s august decree I’ll me resign. 
No longer ardent letters shall I send, 
But straightway go and ask if she’ll be mine. 
* * * * * * * * 
He went and to his sorrow he found out 
(Unhappy swain, unluckiest of men) 
That in the time he’d spent in lover’s doubt 
She had been wed, divorced, and wed again ! 
NATHAN M. Levy. 


TRIOLETS. 
AT LENOX. 


’Twas at Lenox we met 

In the height of the season. 
And I cannot forget— 

’Twas at Lenox we met. 

3ut a charming coquette 

Can alone tell the reason. 
’Twas at Lenox we met, 

In the height of the season. 


MAY OR JULY? 


Was it May or July 
When we flirted together? 
You can tell if you try; 
Was it May or July? 
There were birds in the sky, 
And ’twas very warm weather. 
Was it May or July 
When we flirted together? 
A. B. 


MONEY DOESN’T MAKE WORTH. 


Mrs. SKEAMER: “What is young Hardun 
worth ?” 

Mr. SELFMADE: “ He isn’t worth a continen- 
tal.” 

Mrs. §.: “Why, I heard he was a million- 
aire.” 


Mr. §.: “He is.” 


A FAINT HINT. 


He: “TI beg your pardon, but I never can get 
your name.” 

SHE (naively): “No? Then possibly I might 
get yours.” 


IN THE GLOAMING, 


HE: “The stars are not feminine.” 
SHE: “Why not, pray?” 
HE: “ Because they are always so silent.” 


WHICH? 


Dincpat: “Were you out very late last 
night?” 

CorKER: “I thought I was, but my wife 
says I was in very late.” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


“T don’t quite understand,” said the man not 
comme il faut in society matters. ‘“ You speak of 
some of these functions as ‘swell’ and some as 
‘plain’ What’s the difference?” 

“ Well,” was the frank reply, “at plain affairs 
people try to be as agreeable as they can, and at 
swell affairs they try to be as disagreeable.” 


NOT A SOMNILOQUIST. 


Diaes: “ Does your wife talk in her sleep?” 
Wiaes: “Oh, no. She has to rest sometime.” 
W. J. LAMpToN. 


LOVE AND SMOKE. 


She didn’t like smoking—so I quit 

At her request for a little while— 
But, oh! [ minded it not a bit— 

I found my reward in her sweet smile. 


I’ve taken it up again once more, 
I saw no reason for stopping when 
She laughed at the tender love I swore 
And kept on flirting with other men. 
FLAVEL Scorr MINES. 
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Summer Cape. Figure No. 118. 


Designed by Worth especially for Godey’s Magazine. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DRESS 
UPON HUMANITY. 


CCORDING to the moralists the love 
of dress has been and is still quite as 
fruitful a source of evil as the love 

of money. In fact, feminine vanity, as 
manifested in the extravagance of feminine 
costume, is popularly considered to be re- 
sponsible for a large proportion of the 
troublous times on which the world has fal- 
len during its chequered existence. W heth- 
er or not the moralists are correct in their 
deductions is—and probably will ever be 
—a mooted question, but no thoughtful 
person who has ever reflected upon the 
matter at all will deny that woman’s dress 
has ever played a very considerable part 
in the fortunes of the human family. 
Primarily, of course, feminine vanity 
is responsible for extravagances of cos- 
tume, though with it is inextricably inter- 
mingled that innate love of beauty of 
form and color which goes so far toward 
making up the artistic temperament, and 
which the woman of refined instincts pos- 
sesses in a remarkable degree. Love of 


yersonal adornment is a natural concomi- 
I 


tant of a healthy woman, and is found in 
Eve’s daughters everywhere, irrespective 
of nationality, age or condition. Whether 
it betrays itself in the jauntily knotted 
kerchief and tawdry beads of the peasant 
girl or in the diamond tiara and nodding 
plumes of the aristocratic court beauty, 
the characteristic is the same, and woman 
is woman still, all the world over. 

In itself the love of dress is but another 
phase of the love of art, and therein of all 
that is most beautiful and worthy of ad- 
miration. Without it there could be no 
true social life, for this is, elementally, 
nothing more than a continual revolution 
of the wheel of fashion—and fashion in 
costume at that. Ever since the first 
recognition of clothes as a necessary ad- 
junct of civilized life there have been 
changes in their fashioning—not, perhaps, 
quite as oft-recurring formerly as in these 
latter times, but still frequent enough to 
form no small proportion of woman’s 
pleasure and occupation. 

But just as the most innocent diversion 
may be so perverted as to work incalcu- 
lable harm, while it is in itself perfectly 
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innocuous, so has it been with dress; and 
although we may prefer to reflect only 
upon its beneficent side, the fact cannot 
be disguised that it presents other aspects 
to our view which are infinitely less pleas- 
ing. It is true that on the one hand it 
blesses and beautifies wherever it is culti- 
vated; but on the other it is haunted by 
a long train of attendant evils, all of 
which have had their inception in the 
most pardonable of human frailties. Alas 
for human nature! The spirit of rivalry 
enters into everything, and the laudable 
endeavor to dress well usually resolves 
itself into the ambition to dress better 
than one’s neighbors. 

For the sake of harmony, if for nothing 
else, we prefer to pass over the disagree- 
able phases of the question and to con- 
sider only the nobler and more exalted 
ones. The spirit of emulation, if kept 
within proper limits, is rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise. It is only when it 
becomes a ruling passion that its evil side 
comes uppermost, and then it effectually 
destroys whatever of beauty the character 
may possess. Feeding upon itself, it saps 
its own vitality and eventually accom- 
plishes its own destruction. 

It seems to be generally supposed that 
the higher education of women has a 
tendency to diminish their interest in 
dress, and that the more intellectual a 
woman is the less she cares about the 
adornment of her person. Like most 
other popular ideas, this shoots very wide 
indeed of the actual truth. The fact of 
the matter is that the higher the order of 
intellect the better and grander is the 
standard of attire. The woman of culture 
may devote but little time to the question 
of dress; certainly she cannot permit it 
to absorb her thoughts and attention to 
the exclusion of other and deeper interests. 
But if she does not ma¥e it the pivot up- 
on which her existence turns it is none 
the less important on that account. It is 
simply that the trained intellect is the 
clearer and more decisive, and that recog- 
nizing intuitively what is fit and becom- 
ing it acts upon the promptings of super- 
ior knowledge. From the artistic point 
of view tne intuitive idea is always to 
be preferred. Labored effort invariably 
betrays itself, and the result is generally 
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stilted and clumsy; while spontaneity of 
thought or action always approximates 
more or less the highest ideal of true 
art. 
The faculty of tasteful dressing, which 
falls but little short of genius and is, un- 
fortunately, almost as rare, is yet such as 
might naturally be expected to develop 
most strongly in a cultured, high-bred 
woman. Needless to say the secret does 
not lie in the mere putting together of 
quantities of rich material, nor yet in the 
cut and fit that distinguish the well-made 
garment; for these things can be accom- 
plished by any dressmaker who knows 
her business thoroughly, though not one 
dressmaker in fifty can be called an artist. 
Although it is entirely necessary—for 
even in art there must be a certain pro- 
portion of drudgery —the mechanical 
work forms a very small part indeed of 
the art of dress. 

One of its primary essentials, however, 
is a thorough and intimate acquaintance 
with one’s individual peculiarities. 
Height, complexion, form, proportions— 
all these should receive due consideration ; 
otherwise how can one be expected to feel 
at home in one’s clothes? A woman 


should not be merely a peg on which to 
hang a fashionable costume, as if she were 


a tailor’s dummy. A popular mistake 
consists in clothing many persons after 
one model, like peas out of the same pod ; 
whereas, if Fashion were regulated as it 
should be, there would be an end of the 
frantic struggling to adapt one’s self to 
what is termed “the mode.” We are just 
beginning to realize that there should be 
no set “ fashion ”—in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term; for what is eminently 
suitable for one woman looks altogether 
absurd and out of place on another. Yet 
the average woman, when she observes ¢ 
design that captivates her fancy, goes 
straightway to her modiste and orders 
one like it. If the latter be a true artist, 
or if she be simply a rational, sensible 
woman, she either points out that it will 
be unbecoming or refuses altogether to 
make it; but more often she complies 
with the request, fearing to lose madame’s 
custom, and shrugs her shoulders behind 
madame’s back at the glaring lack of taste 
displayed in the selection. 
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But fortunately such cases are becom- 
ing gradually rarer, and we have reason 
to hope that this state of things will not 
last forever. It is the fashion now to “go 
in” for art, and here and there we find a 
woman with sufficient taste to decide what 
she may and may not wear, and the 
strength of purpose to carry out her own 
picturesque ideas. 

The influence of one’s attire upon one’s 
surroundings cannot be overestimated. 
The subtle powers of color, for example, 
whose effect upon the brute creation is too 
well known to be disputed, are not less 
potent when brought to bear upon men 
and women, who, though living on a 
higher plane of existence, are none the 
less susceptible to external influences. A 
well-dressed woman never fails to make 
an impression wherever she may go, while 
an ill-dressed one is quite as powerful in 
an opposite direction; and this quite in- 
dependently of all personal attractions. 
It is true that the distinction between 
what is good taste and what is not is not 
always strongly defined, for while one 
woman may wear a gown that is in no 
sense remarkable and yet be altogether 
a picture, another may be richly and 
effectively attired and yet lack “the one 
thing needful.” Just as in music one 
discordant note will mar the otherwise 
pure and perfect harmony, so in dress one 
trifling touch, apparently so insignificant 
that only an artist could actually define 
it, will utterly ruin the effect of the most 
irreproachable costume. 

The recognized mission of art is to ele- 
vate and ennoble humanity, and by the 
perpetuation of all that is best and most 
beautiful to impart a measure of divine 
loveliness to a very prosaic and work-a- 
day world. Whether its outlet be in 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, or this equally glorious art of 
costume, its ultimate purpose is still the 
same; and though the actual result rarely 
appears commensurate with the efforts 
put forth its influence will still be felt and 
will leave its ineffaceable record upon the 
page of history. And as art has ever 
reflected the age and race that have 
given it birth, so will each altered form 
of dress be, to the observing, an index 
of its time. 
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Costume. Figure No. 120 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fic. 118. Themagnificent cloak here fai/le. The double collet is of Ophelia 
shown is alsoa Worth design. It ismade velvet, and is surmounted by a trimming 
of black silk grenadine, and is trimmed of jet, appliquéd on black velvet, and 
around the edge with a pinked ruche of forming a yoke. The ondu/é collar is 
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also of black velvet, and is covered with 
cream guipure. For this illustration see 
page 243. 

Fig. 119 represents a superb evening 


gown, designed by Worth, the elegance of 


which ably illustrates the genius of its 
distinguished creator. It is appropriate- 
ly developed in rich white satin mervei/- 
leux. The skirt is trimmed with a deep 
flounce of real Venetian point lace, which 
is surmounted by a fringe and embroidery 
of Roman pearls. The bodice and short 
sleeves are effectively trimmed to corre 
spond, while the folded ceinture is of rich 
eminence velvet. For illustration see 
page 245. 

Fig. 120. A distingué design from 
the Maison Montaille is here delineated. 
The gown is composed of Loie Fuller 
crépon, showing a striking changeant ef- 
fect of moonlight on a ground of red. 
The flounces, which are made of the same 
fabric, are finished with an effective gar- 
niture of pearls and moonlight pai/lettes. 
For illustration see page 247. 

Fic. 121. A charming design from 
the Maison Aine is here presented. It is 
stylishly modelled in taffetas of the pure 


évéque shade, brocaded in a small Persian 
] 


jasmine pattern. The flounces, which 
are arranged in the peculiar spiral fashion 
recently introduced in Paris, are of shot 
old gold and Ophelia surah. The bodice 
has a decoration of jet, and is completed 
with a ceinture of Ophelia ribbon. For 
illustration see page 249. 

Fic. 122. This piquant mountaineer- 
ing costume is one of Redfern’s latest de- 
signs, and is appropriately modelled in 
fine blue serge. The close-fitting jacket 
is opened in front to display a jaunty 
waist-coat of petunia satin merveilleuz, 
dotted with tiny pin-dots of blue, the re- 
vers being faced with black satin. The 
plain full skirt, while short enough to dis- 
play the boots and to avoid accidents, is 
still not sufficiently short to be ungrace- 
ful, and will be appreciated by smart 
women devoted to mountain climbing. 
The costume is illustrated on page 251. 

Fig. 123. This charming little bath- 
ing suit will be appreciated by mothers 
who contemplate a visit to the sea shore. 
It is made of fine white serge, and con- 
sists simply of combination blouse and 
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knickerbockers. Around the waist js 
securely knotted a scarf of yellow wash 
silk, which adds a dainty touch of color 
to the costume. For illustration see page 
252. 

Fic. 124. This dainty adjunct to a 
fashionable summer toilette is made of 
flounces of black Chantilly lace, alternat- 
ing with rows of mousse green satin rib- 
bon. The design is from the Maison 
Aine, Paris, and will be found especially 
becoming to a slender figure. For illus- 
tration see page 253. 

Fic. 125 presents a pretty little gown 
quaintly modelled in pongee. The skirt 
is trimmed simply with narrow velvet 
ribbon in a rich dark shade of green; 
the short waist is cut low in the neck and 
finished with a narrow frill. A plaiting 
of the fabric edged with the velvet ribbon 
forms the sleeve, and the gown is com- 
pleted with a sash of the ribbon. For 
illustration see page 254. 

Fic. 126. A dainty dress for a little 
girl is here portrayed, the material em- 
ployed being soft figured mull. The 
skirt is tucked around the bottom and 
hangs in straight unbroken lines from 
the low cut neck. The sleeves consist 
simply of a full frill of the fabric. A 
sash of Ophelia ribbon is secured to the 
bodice in front by a rosette, and ends at 
the back in a large bow, with long flow- 
ing ends. For the illustration see page 
255. 

Fic. 127. A pretty garment for cool 
days is shown in this design, which repre- 
sents a little girl’s coat made of golden tan 
lady’s cloth. The coat hangs straight 
from a yoke, which is decorated with 
several rows of brown braid. The cuff, 
which finishes the full sleeve, is similarly 
trimmed with braid, as also is the sleeve 
‘ap. The coat is illustrated on page 258. 





Harr nets made of flexible gold and 
set with precious stones at each intersec- 
tion seem to herald a revival of another 
old-time fashion. A magnificent net of 
this order recertly worn by a Parisian 
belle was made entirely of fine pearls 
strung on flexible gold wire, and was ar- 
ranged upon the fair wearer’s head much 
after the fashion of a moyen-dge coif. 





Figure No 121. 
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NOTES FROM THE FRENCH 
CAPITAL. 


AFTER the surfeit of gayety which 
Paris hi 
the season it is with an indescribable feel- 
ing of relief that one settles down for a 
brief period of rest in the country or at 
the seaside. But before one can do this 
there are consultations innumerable to be 
held with couturiéres and milliners, and 
one is kept at the fever heat of excite- 
ment during the process of supplying 
one’s self with ravishing gowns and irre- 
sistible bonnets. 

Although the fashions of the day some- 
times approach the grotesque too nearly 
to be conscientiously admired, it is still 
quite impossible to visit any of the lead- 
ing modistes without going into eestasies 
of delight over the charming creations 
they display. And yet it is very difficult 
to find anything that is absolutely new. 
The Restoration styles still predominate, 
but they are variously modified to suit 
the individual tastes of the wearer and 
nothing that is really extreme is worn by 
women of recognized good taste. 

Since it has been reported and prob- 


ably believed that the crinoline is being 
universally adopted here it is only fair 
that the public mind should be disabused 


of the idea, which is utterly without 
foundation. As a matter of fact the 
crinoline scare is fast dying away, and it 
does not seem at all likely that we shall 
be called upon to encase ourselves in 
hoops just yet; possibly not at all. 
However, it is not easy to prognosticate 
what Fashion may tempt us to adopt 
when another season dawns, for her de- 
crees are frequently quite as unexpected 
as they are arbitrary. 

Both in cut and decoration the skirts 
of the moment are extremely simple; in 
fact, those of ultra-fashionable origin are 
scarcely trimmed at all, though bourgeois 
dressmakers be-frill and be-flounce almost 
everything they teuch. Félix and La- 
ferriére outline the seams of their most 
charming skirts either with spangles or 
embroidery, and occasionally carry a 
similar ornamentation around the bottom. 
Worth is making some exceedingly strik- 
ing gowns with double skirts—a style to 


experienced during the rush of 
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which we are gradually becoming accus- 
tomed, but which is very trying to all 
save the tallest and slenderest of figures, 

The same thing may be said of the hoop 
trimmings so much affected just now, for 
they tend to diminish the height very 
considerably, while giving a broad effect 
that not every woman can carry off 
gracefully. Hoops of satin and velvet 
have been replaced by inverted bands of 
lace, which are nearly always used on 
airy summer gowns, while they are seen 
almost as frequently on skirts of silk or 
crépon. Usually the yokes and sleeves 
of the costume have stripes of lace in- 
serted lengthwise to correspond. 

But if the skirts are simple, the bodices 
are complicated enough, in all conscience. 
They seem invariably to be round at the 
waist, the skirt band fastening over and 
concealing itself beneath the inevitable 
ceinture, which may be of ribbon, velvet, 
embroidery, or almost any other fancy 
fabric. Chemisettes or Zouaves—and 
sometimes both—are seen on nearly all 
gowns—the former being of some diaph- 
anous material of delicate color and form- 
ing a really dainty finish to any summer 
costume. Lace berthes are used quite a 
much as they were in the beginning of 
the season, and if not exaggerated are 
both graceful and becoming, “while they 
quite obviate the necessity of wearing a 
separate collet on warm days. 

Chiffon bodices are among the few in- 
novations whose daintiness renders one 
oblivious of their prodigal extravagance. 
Some of them are veritable triumphs of 
the modiste’s art, particularly those made 
of the exquisite rainbow chiffon, with a 
ceinture of ombré ribbon and a pelerine 
of real lace around the shoulders. Such 
a garment is indeed a thing to dream of, 
and its be auty never fails to reconcile 
one to its lamentable inutility—which, 
indeed, is its most undesirable feature. 
Accordion plaited bodices of black chiffon 
are very much worn, and form a pleasing 
contrast to the universal glare of brilliant 
colors. 

The stole cape and the casaque are fav- 
orite out-of-door wraps. The former is a 
rather narrow cape, having long stole 
ends reaching almost to the hem of the 
dress and trimmed with jet fringes. On 
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the shoulders are large bows of satin rib- 
bon, which produce the admired effect of 
width. The casaque is a cloak of quite 
ecclesiastical cut, hanging in closely-set 


Mountain Costume. 


plaits back and front from a square yoke 
and extending to the knees. The sleeves 
are very large and full to the elbow, and 
fit closely thence to the wrist. This is 
essentially a useful garment, and is es- 
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pecially designed for wearing on the cool 
days of the demi-saison. 

A striking country promenade gown, 
more noticeable for its unmistakable air 
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Figure No. 122. 


of good style than for the costliness of its 
materials, is of blue hop-sacking, made in 
the double skirt fashion, each skirt being 
bordered with a castellated design in gold 
embroidery. The blouse, of heavy surah 
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in blue shot with green, is held in at the 
waist with an embroidered belt, and fin- 
ished with a Zouave jacket of blue velvet, 
also embroidered. The hat to be worn 
with the costume is a blue straw sailor, 
trimmed with bunches of cowslips and 
cornflowers tied with ribbon grass, and 
the parasol is of shot blue and green 
satin, with a gold handle. 

An exceptionally smart jacket, intend- 
ed for the same purpose as the gown, is 
made of fine mastic 
faced cloth and fits 
closely to the figure. 
Around the back and 
hips it is joined toa 
full basque, but in 
front it is cut short 
in the Eton shape, 
the revers being faced 
with black satin, 
while the coat is 
edged all around with 
a narrow galon of 
fine cut jet. 

Parisian parasols 
this year are the very 
embodiment of beau- 
ty. Like those of last 
season they are of 
sensible proportions, 
but most of them are 
unlined, which rather 
detracts from their 
usefulness ; quite fre- 
quently, too, their 
rainbow colorings are 
more fatiguing than 
agreeable to the eye. 
A parasol which at- 
tracted considerable 
attention at a recent 
féte was made to re- 
semble a huge poppy. The transparent 
silk petals, of glowing vivid crimson 
with a suggestion of purple in its shad- 
ows, were laid on separately in a really 
unique fashion, and the parasol was 
mounted on a stick of real amber 
having a golden apex. An odd fancy is 
that of decorating parasol sticks with 
colored representations of fruit or vege- 
tables. On a carved stick of natural 
wood, for instance, appears a pear, an 
apple or a tomato, colored in a wonder- 


Child's Bathing Costume. 
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fully realistic way, the tomatoes being es. 
pecially successful. 


NOVELTIES. 


A PRETTY birthday present for a dey- 
otee of the favorite English game, golf, 
is a gold brooch representing a pair of 
golfing sticks, tied together with a ribbon 

of blue enamel and 
having a pearl ball 
laid upon them. 


A costLy gift for 
a grande dame is a 
comb for the hair, 
made of fine tortoise 
shell and surmount- 
ed by a diamond aig- 
rette. The latter, 
which is formed by 
large solitaire stones 
of perfect lustre set 
transparently upon 
slender gold wires, 
springs from a scroll- 
shaped ornament 
affixed to the top of 
the comb and en- 
crusted with dia- 
monds and emeralds. 


ANTELOPE station- 
ery is one of the cur- 
rent crazes in Europe. 
It is made to re- 
semble the popular 
antelope leather, and 
is of a pretty shade 
of golden brown. 
The crest or mono- 
gram is stamped in gilt, liquid gold is 
used for writing upon it, and the en- 
velope is sealed with gilt wax. Noting 
the numberless eccentricities that spring 
up like mushrooms in the course of a 
season—to exist as briefly—one cannot 
but wonder where the passion for novelty 
will eventually lead us. Surely the latest 
fads have nothing else to distinguish them 
unless it be their vulgarity, the acme of 
which seems to be reached in letters 
written in gold. 


Figure No. 123. 





GODEY’S FASHIONS. 
THE SECRET OF COMFORTABLE TRAVEL. 


THE fin de siécle woman is, in the mat- 
ter of travel at least, a living monument 
of feminine emancipation. She is no 
longer expected to remain quietly at 
home, absorbed in her domestic cares 


Cape. 


and occupations, while her lord and mas- 
ter hies him whithersoever he will; au 
contraire, the cultured woman of to-day 
—the American woman, that is—is 
among the most indefatigable of globe 


of the 
Grand 


trotters. The unfamiliar scenes 
Orient, the arid stretches of the 
Steppes or the mystic country of the 
Pyramids are alike an open book to her ; 
while in the quaint historic cities of con- 
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Figure No. 124. 


tinental Europe she is quite as much at 
home as in her “ain countree.” 

But, in spite of the fact that woman- 
kind generally has made remarkable 
progress in this direction since the days 
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Outing Frock. Figure No. 125 


of that pioneer among woman travellers, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, it is pain- 
fully apparent that not every woman 
knows just how to travel. The average 
feminine tourist, sensible though she may 
be in everything else, will persist in loading 
herself up with all sorts of useless impedi- 
menta, thereby contributing vastly to the 
waste of time and temper, besides render- 
ing herself a nuisance to the world in gen- 
eral and to the unfortunate man who may 
happen to accompany her in particular. 


The present year, which will remain 
forever famous in the world’s history for 
its Columbus celebrations, will be quite 
as remarkable for the number of persons 
travelling westward for the purpose of 
visiting the World’s Fair. Putting aside 
the enormous influx of foreigners who 
may reasonably be expected to visit our 
shores, it may be assumed that nearly 
everyone who has the time and money to 
spare will journey to Chicago while the 
Exposition is open. A few hints, there- 
fore, as to the ways and means of doing 
so with the least personal discomfort may 
not be ill-timed or inappropriate. 

First among the most important ques- 
tions arises the ever perplexing one of 
dress, which, judging from the despair- 
ing queries of many correspondents, must 
be the most formidable bugbear of a 
woman’s existence. How much is abso- 
lutely necessary and how little will suffice 
are always harassing questions to the in- 
experienced traveller; consequently a 
modicum of value may attach itself to 
the suggestions of one who has acquired a 
practical knowledge of the subject in ex- 
tended travel by land and sea. 

Though it may appear superfluous to 
urge the necessity for burdening one’s 

self with as few belongings as 
possible, too much emphasis can- 
not be laid upon this point. A 
superabundance of baggage is at 
all times an inconvenience ; but 
at such a time as this, when the 
carrying capacities of the rail- 
road and express companies are 
taxed to the utmost, it is nothing 
short of a nightmare. Much, of 
course, must depend upon the 
proposed length of the visit, but 
for a trip of two or three weeks’ 
duration it would be just as well to 
dispense altogether with a trunk, which 
is not at all unlikely to be delayed 
somewhere on the road and may not 
reach its owner for a week or more 
after her arrival. A valise of moderate 
dimensions and a small hand satchel— 
both of which may be easily taken into 
the cars—should be ample for all. pur- 
poses, and indeed more than these will 
prove infinitely less of an accommodation 
than an encumbrance. 
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Now as to the extent of the wardrobe. 
If the stay is to be a brief one, sufficient 
lingerie should be taken to last during 
the entire period. The advantage of 
such a course is obvious when one re- 
members that while it is an easy matter 
enough to get things laundried upon or- 
dinary occasions it is extremely difficult 
to do so when the city is overcrowded ; 
while not only are annoying delays un- 
avoidable, but the expense is enormously 
increased. It goes without saying that 
the demands of Chicago laundresses while 
the Fair remains open will be little short 
of exorbitant ; and when one has to 
meet other expenses, corresponding- 
ly extravagant, one needs to econ- 
omize somewhere. 

Two gowns will be found quite 
sufficient. One of these, which should 
be of some light weight all-wool fabric, 
will serve as the travelling costume and 
will be found useful for wearing out of 
doors in the Windy City. While it may 
be of any preferred shade, nothing looks 
quite so tasteful and ladylike as a rather 
dark tone of blue, though it cannot be 
said that it is a really serviceable color. 
A soft vicuna cheviot in a mixture of tan 
and green is quite as pretty and will be 
less liable to soilure from dust or other 
causes. The skirt, which should be per- 
fectly plain, may be made in the new 
bell style, close-fitting about the hips and 
rather wide at the feet, while it should 
be cut short enough to clear the ground 
all around. The waist should be a well- 
fitting Eton jacket, beneath which may 
be worn either a dainty blouse of soft 
surah or a tight waistcoat of cloth, fas- 
tened down the front with small buttons. 
A good point about the Eton jacket is 
that it is always eminently stylish pro- 
vided it is smartly cut, while the variety 
of bodices with which it may be worn is 
practically endless. 

For the second gown a dark soft silk 
or silk crépon should be selected, which 
may be made up in any tasteful style. 
It will be found an excellent plan to pro- 
vide two waists—one high in the neck 
and having long full sleeves, while the 
other may be cut round or square and 
finished with a full berthe of lace, the 
sleeves terminating at the elbow. With 


these two gowns, a couple of extra blouses 
and a négligé of challis or India silk for 
wearing in the privacy of one’s own 
apartment, provision will be made for 
every emergency, while in packing they 
will occupy comparatively trifling space. 
The only other garments needed will be 
a warm wrap for the cool evenings that 
visit the lakeside even in summer time, a 
thin dust coat of brilliantine and a silk 
mackintosh for rainy days. 

Though it might be desirable to tuck 
away in one corner of the valise a soft 
felt hat of the English walking shape for 

wearing in wet weather, it will be found 
>> desirable to take only one hat for 


House Slip. Figure No. 126. 
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other occasions. A pretty toque or a straw 
sailor will answer the purpose admirably, 
and for this it will quite pay to go to a 
first class milliner, who will impart to 
trimmings simple and unpretentious in 


Figure 1. Black Chip Hat 
themselves a soitpcon of piquancy which 
will be well worth the money expended. 
It must always be borne in mind that 
when one possesses but one hat one can- 
not afford to let that one be dowdy. 

Among the other necessaries may be 
classed two or three pairs of new gloves, 
one pair being of fine suede for theatre 
or evening wear and the others of ox- 
blood or dark tan glacé kid, fastened with 
large horn buttons. Two pairs of shoes 
and a pair of comfortable slippers will be 
all the footwear required. Two or three 
new veils of good quality will not take up 
much room and will be found quite in- 
valuable, for to walk out veil-less in Chic- 
ago means having one’s hat blown contin- 
ually over one’s eyes and one’s hair alto- 
gether demoralized. 

In the hand satchel, which should be 
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small and light enough for easy handling 
in warm weather, the wise woman will 
pack all the essentials of her toilet, with 
all the little odds and ends that one is 
sure to find indispensable. A celluloid 
box containing a tablet of one’s favorite 
soap should be included, as also should a 
couple of soft towels for use in case the 
hotel supply runs short ; and among other 
necessary furnishings may be mentioned 
a pad of notepaper, a few envelopes and 
postals, a well filled stamp box and a 
tiny case containing needles, thimble, 
scissors, pins and a spool or two of silk or 
thread. ARIADNE. 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


SrNcE it is quite impossible to be really 
well dressed unless one’s headgear is ab- 
solutely above suspicion, it is scarcely re- 
markable that millinery should enter so 
largely into the calculation of Dame 
Fashion. But although she must this 
year have well-nigh exhausted her appar- 
ently inexhaustible store of novelties, 
scarcely a month passes without the chron- 
icling of some new thing. It is true that 


at present there is nothing startlingly new, 
for the exaggerated styles of the earlier 
season are fast yielding place to those of 
less prononcé design, which are far more 
in accordance with the rules that govern 


good taste. But if the straining for strik- 
ing effects is less frequently observed, it 
is not a fact to be regretted, for the re- 
sults are fully as good as, if not better 
than, they were a month or two since. 

All-black hats, unrelieved by so much 
as a hint of color, are becoming more 
fashionable every day, a fact which will 
be welcomed by all women of taste. 
Fashion’s most serious fault this season 
has been her mania for combining to- 
gether colors whose vividness is aggress- 
ively striking, and in consequence thereof 
the supersensitive soul has been compelled 
to suffer undreamed of tortures. 

Straw lace is being very extensively 
employed as trimming for demi-saison 
chapeaux, some of which have flat crowns 
and wide brims, fluted or bent to suit the 
face of the wearer, while others, again, 
have rather narrow brims and high 
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pointed crowns. Nicobar wings make consists of a twist of velvet ribbon ending 
their appearance upon many new hats, ina bow, and a couple of quills thrust slant- 
particularly those of the sailor shape, wise through the crown. Other sailor hats 
while ostrich tips and coquilles of gauf- have low crowns and quite wide brims, and 
fered lace are also largely used. Quite 
a favored mode of trimming takes the 
form of a wing or a tuft of feathers or 
flowers, placed on each side of the hat 
and connected by a rather flat bow of 
ribbon, but it is a style which is by no 
means universally becoming. Parisian 
milliners have lately devoted a good deal 
of attention to the palm leaf bow—an odd 
looking erection of ribbon which stands 
up straight from the hat and terminates 
at the top in two pointed ends, much 
after the manner in which the cocoanut 
palm bursts into leaf. It is not particu- 
larly graceful, but it is certainly novel, 
and so for the moment it finds favor. 




























Figure 3. Brown Toque. 








are trimmed simply with a band of ribbon 
tied in a flat bow at the side. 

It is so rarely that Fashion makes any 
provision for elderly women that it is 
quite an agreeable surprise to find any- 
thing in the shape of headgear adapted 
to their special requirements. A charm- 
ing bonnet for a matron who has the good 
sense to realize that youthful styles no 
longer become her is daintily made of 
black lace and jet. Its good point is 
that it does not perch itself upon the 
back of the coiffure, in the fashion so 
peculiarly trying to elderly women, but 
fits the head comfortably ; and, while by 
no means antiquated or dowdy looking, 
is eminently suitable for a woman who 
has passed her premiere jeunesse. The 
transparent lace crown is caught up in 
the centre with a jet star, while in front, 
nestling between two coquilles of black 
lace, is a single rose and bud. The brim of 

A new and becoming sailor hat is made the bonnet is bordered with a trimming of 
of coarse amour straw, the crown wider at fine jet, and the strings are of black lace. 
the top than at the base, and the brim Flowers are now worn more extensively 
rolling slightly upwards. The trimming than for several seasons past, and are seen 



























Figure 2. Lace Bonnet. 
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on hats of every description ; indeed, the present 
season witnesses their grandest triumph, and the 
milliners’ shops resemble nothing so much as 
conservatories, in which are to be found the 
choicest blooms—so perfect in their reproduc- 
tion, that Nature herself is almost put to the 
blush, and it becomes a difficult matter to say 
which is real and which artificial. The modern 
spirit of realism which pervades everything 
seems even to dominate our millinery, and it is 
not at all unusual to see trimming consisting of 
bunches of flowers plucked up by the roots, the 
mould still clinging to them, and so artfully 
contrived that one would hardly dream of their 
being only imitations. Roses appear to be the 
favorite flowers, as they usually are during the 
summer months, and of these, the rich, dewy 
crimson of the Jacqueminot vies with the pink 
loveliness of the La France for 
pre-eminence. Fashion still in- 
clines to the brilliant—not to say 
gaudy—colorings with which she 
ushered in the spring season ; 
but it is a fancy which we may 
hope will speedily exhaust itself. 
We cannot long submit to the 
infliction of green or purple 
roses, placed upon a hat in which 
are mingled all the hues of a 
parrot’s plumage; and it is to be 
hoped that within a few months 
at most, good sense will triumph 
over love of novelty. 

The hats illustrated, which 
have been chosen as models of 
good taste, were selected from 
the stock of Mrs. E. A. Giesen. 

Fic. 1 is a stylish hat of 
black chip, having a low crown 
and a brim turned up sharply 
in front and slightly in the back. 

Coat. Figure No. 127. In the front of the chapeau is 

a rosette of black satin ribbon, 

which is disposed so that it may rest upon the hair, while on the crown is a large bow 

of similar ribbon, having two shapely erect ends. A double row of La France roses 
is arranged beneath the brim in the back. 

Fic. 2 represents the new Tally-ho shape. This pretty and becoming all-black 
hat is made of black shirred net over a foundation of invisible wire. Around 
the low square crown is a torsade of satin ribbon, ending in a clump of ostrich tips, 
while beneath the turned-up, brim is a small bow of the ribbon, affording an ex- 
tremely chic effect. 

Fic. 3. The Infanta, of mordoré chip, is a very new and becoming shape. Around 
the crown is a torsade of dark brown moiré ribbon, with a wreath of leaves. In front is 
a smart bow of the ribbon peeping out from between two black birds, while in the back 
is a bunch of violets. The rolling brim is faced with a shirring of brown net. 
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